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Map 3: Jammu, Poonch and the Kashmir Valley: 1947 
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Map 4: Kashmir: 1999 
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The questions 


Why did democracy in Jammu and Kashmir give way to armed 
struggle, and how far can the conflict escalate before the risk of 
nuclear war is immanent? What looked like the democratization of 
the northernmost state of India in the late 1970s eventually became 
a small-scale civil war by the early 1990s, since when the conflict 
has brought indescribable suffering and possibly thirty thousand 
casualties. The questions to be answered in this book are: what 
gave rise to violent separatism in Jammu and Kashmir, could such 
a development have been avoided, and what does the Kashmir con- 
flict tell us about the role of ethnicity in conflicts and the risk of 
large scale war in South Asia? 

The lessons the Kashmir case teaches are crucial for anyone inter- 
ested in the relationship between violence and politics, and some 
points of contention are therefore examined from a comparative per- 
spective. Comparison with Kashmir as the case in point will be done 
in this book over three dimensions. First, we will compare what hap- 
pened in the state Jammu and Kashmir over time to find the main 
causes of the conflict. Then, to illustrate what factors that were 
important in causing the Kashmir conflict we will compare with how 
the nationalist project succeeded in other states in India that one may 
argue had ‘ethnicity against them.’ Finally we will make a compari- 
son with a higher level of politics and explore how the causes of the 
conflict in Jammu and Kashmir may be reproduced at the inter state 
level with a large scale war as a possible consequence. 
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The arguments and the structure of the book 


Nationalists have portrayed the tragedy in Kashmir as the 
inevitable result of trying to merge incompatible identities. Such 
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INTRODUCTION 


interpretations are also supported by some social science theorists. 
In the West, the conflict has been described as a part of the 
Islamization of Asia or the spread of global ethnic conflict. The 
latter description goes with a view of ethnic identity as something 
different in kind from other denominators such as class, and as 
therefore uniquely capable of inflaming political competition. In 
India, Pakistan is frequently denounced as the orchestrator of the 
insurgency movement supported from Islamabad and ‘Pakistani- 
Occupied Kashmir. In a similarly one-sided fashion, the Pakistani 
propaganda machine describes the uprising in ‘Indian-Occupied 
Kashmir’ as the result of economic deprivation and the suppression 
of the Kashmiris’ wish to join Pakistan. 

Nevertheless, it will be argued here that it is a mistake to see any 
one of these factors as the main cause of the conflict in the Indian 
state Jammu and Kashmir as it evolved in the 1980s. This state- 
ment takes issue with a number of theoretical claims about 
conflicts and their causes. The second chapter therefore examines 
different theoretical approaches that are relevant to a study of a 
conflict such as the one in Jammu and Kashmir if one has the ambi- 
tion to explain it. First, different views on the role of ethnicity in 
conflicts are discussed. This is followed by an analysis of attempts 
to explain violence that share a particular interest in the economic 
structure and development of societies. These do not only include 
Marxist analysis of economic factors on a macro level and in objec- 
tive terms, and the broader theory of modernization. They also 
include the theory of relative deprivation based on more subjective 
descriptions of the economic situation. Finally, political perspec- 
tives that assume that the struggle for power between elites and the 
character of institutions may affect outcomes irrespective of socio- 
economic variables are examined. 

From these approaches I have extracted what may be considered 
the most plausible explanations. Although Pakistan has undoubt- 
edly supported secessionists in Jammu and Kashmir, the precondi- 
tions and the impetus for the separatist movement were created 
within the state itself and in India in the 1980s. Poverty and inequal- 
ity seem, according to the evidence available today, to have been 
only a secondary cause. Instead, the outbreak of large-scale violent 
separatism that occurred in the late 1980s and early 1990s was 
caused mainly by the acts of a political elite contesting power and 
by other political factors that helped undermine democratic legiti- 
macy. The rules and norms according to which politics and power 
were pursued disintegrated into violence. In a way unforeseen by 
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THE ARGUMENTS AND STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK 


most observers, autocratic decisions and weak institutions rein- 
forced demands for a political unit detached from the Indian Union. 
Therefore, as will be argued in the coming chapters, the emergence 
of incompatible identities should be regarded as an outcome of a 
distinctly political conflict in Jammu and Kashmir, rather than as its 
cause. Later in the 1990s, however, the conflict in Jammu and 
Kashmir has become more strongly intertwined with hostilities that 
developed between India and Pakistan. 

Viewing events from this perspective, the focus will clearly be on 
the development of political institutions and the decisions made by 
the political elite in Jammu and Kashmir and in New Delhi during 
the crucial period from 1975 to 1989. However, the historical con- 
ditions will not be overlooked. Chapter three will provide a short 
historical background to the conflict. No matter how strong the 
emphasis on elite and institutional factors in the final explanation, 
some understanding of the historical context is indispensable. One 
intriguing aspect of the historical background is how little the party 
structure in the state has changed over the years, despite periods of 
turbulence. In the 1930s, what was to finally become the National 
Conference emerged after Islamist forces had split with Sheikh 
Abdullah to form alternatives which proved less successful, at least 
if measured in their performance in democratic elections. The 
second largest party force was the Congress party, and this is what 
it has remained. When democracy was introduced in 1977, as 
chapter four goes on to describe, the most popular party was the 
National Conferences The main opponent was the Congress (I), 
and the Jamaat-e-Islami had trouble canvassing support. This 
chapter forms the core of the book. Here, I will first try to show 
how, for almost a decade, democracy continued to work in Jammu 
and Kashmir, in spite of a serious institutional decline in combina- 
tion with a state-centre conflict which began as early as around 
1983. A major point emphasized in this chapter, with support from 
original sources, is that as long as democracy performed fairly well, 
violent conflict in the area remained at a low level. And, as politi- 
cal intervention from the centre increased and the strength of 
National Conference declined, the incentive to resort to violence 
grew. Finally, this led to the widespread conflict which broke out in 
1990 after a rapid escalation in violence in 1989. 

The road to violent separatism in Jammu and Kashmir was not 
a crystal-clear story of ‘goal pursuance.’ Rather, it was a chaotic 
process where actors muddled through situations without having a 
clear perspective, and some ended up taking radical positions they 
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could never themselves have predicted. It is a much less glamorous 
story than the accounts of victorious nationalistic movements 
admired in our old history books by those who advocate a certain 
nationalist policy themselves. 

The contrast with political developments in Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal that will be examined in chapter five supports the 
hypothesis that violent separatism in Jammu and Kashmir was a 
response to political events, and not to cultural separateness. 
Events in Tamil Nadu in the 1950s can be said to have come close 
to what happened in Jammu and Kashmir in the 1980s. 
Nevertheless, separatism and large-scale violence were finally 
avoided, and therefore we will look at how this was achieved. In 
view of the troubled history of West Bengal, we might have 
expected Bengali separatism a long time ago if we simply scruti- 
nized political events through the lens of ethnic or primordial 
theories. And yet, no such movement has managed to gain 
foothold. The alternative path this state has trodden will therefore 
also be considered, providing some useful insights into how a state 
government has succeeded in creating stability and resisting central 
government intervention in a democratic context. This story also 
provides support for the idea that democracy ~ sometimes consid- 
ered an obstacle to the nation-building process ~ may be regarded 
as a vital component of the process of integration. 

In the final analysis we will see how some patters of the evolution 
of politics in Jammu and Kashmir are reproduced even at the inter- 
national level. How far such a comparison can be taken may be ques- 
tioned, but clearly some important warning signs will be provided 
that cannot be overlooked. Similarly to how the conflict in Jammu 
and Kashmir evolved as an unforseen outcome from the pursuit of 
power by the political elite, in a similar fashion a large-scale war and 
possibly even a nuclear conflict could be the unforeseen end result of 
the actions taken by the national leaders in Pakistan and India. While 
Gen. Musharraf and Prime Minister Vajpayee fight to remain in 
power and keep control over Azad Kashmir and Jammu and 
Kashmir respectively, a scenario is not unlikely where all the isolated 
individual decisions taken in the area add up to an outcome that 
none of the parties in the conflict had planned or desired. 

Finally, the conclusions are summarized in chapter six, which 
also contains a discussion of their theoretical implications with 
regard to the role of ethnicity in violent separatism. 

As already suggested, there is no lack of hypotheses concerning 
the causes of the conflict in Jammu and Kashmir, and several of my 
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A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SOURCES 


conclusions have already been proposed by other authors. I would 
claim, however, that this is an unprecedented attempt to apply 
social science theory to the hypotheses using new empirical evi- 
dence, in particular information based on unique interviews with 
central decision-makers, in an effort to explain the rise of sepa- 
ratism, and its violence, in Jammu and Kashmir in the late 1980s, 
and utilising the comparative dimensions as presented here. 


A brief note on the sources and their interpretation 


The Kashmir story is one of contradictions. It has contained mixes 
of different religions, tolerance and integration between and among 
groups, and the most impressive cultural expressions. On the dark 
side, it also contains the tragedy of groups and nations deeply 
divided as a result of political machinations and scheming for 
power. At the level of high politics, it is a story with as many 
strands of deceit, distrust, jealousy and lust for power as the 
Mahabharata or Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Othello in one. The 
inflamed nature of this history tends to obscure its origins. The 
complexity of the conflict will emerge as one of its central charac- 
teristics, and the evaluation of sources has been one of the most 
difficult tasks. The openness of India’s democracy has, however, 
facilitated the retrieval of large amounts of information. Apart 
from some minor disagreement on the right to information with the 
Ministry of Home Affairs and the Election Commission, there was 
no interference with my work, and nobody tried to stop me inves- 
tigating the roots of the conflict. In particular the insight and the 
integrity of the journalists that I encountered during the research 
have convinced me that the free press of India is one of the 
strongest democratic institutions in the world. The wealth of mate- 
tial it has produced about this particular subject is astonishing. 
Hopefully, the most recent trend among many and otherwise 
respected journalists and editors to jump on the nationalistic band- 
wagon is only temporary set-back. 

Naturally other authors’ accounts were important for my study, 
but as well as giving essential details of particular events, the orig- 
inal sources I used and, in particular, the abundance of newspaper 
articles enabled me to recreate the sequence of events indepen- 
dently. The newspaper articles quoted in chapter four constitute a 
small sample of more than two thousand articles that were mostly 
copied at the India Centre for World Affairs (ICWA) in New 
Delhi. The ICWA has one of the largest available collections of 
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cuttings from Indian newspapers covering events in Jammu and 
Kashmir during the 1980s. Unfortunately the lack of funding for 
its library is causing the rapid deterioration of the collection. 
Because of restraints on resources, a large proportion of the 
articles were never adequately marked with their place of publica- 
tion, which is a disadvantage. 

Archive material and interview sources will be presented as we 
proceed in the text, and a more critical analysis of the literature 
will also follow. It may be mentioned at this point, however, that 
there are few systematic and reliable studies of the composition 
of the population in the area called Kashmir. Names of groups 
and boundaries change over time and descriptions naturally 
depend to some extent on the author’s scholastic background, but 
they are equally often influenced by politics and the polarized 
positions the conflict have created. Furthermore, much writing 
about the peoples of Kashmir is outdated in its approach, with 
several authors relying excessively on the work of their predeces- 
sors rather than their own fieldwork.! As in any other research 
project, the interpretation of the sources poses a difficult prob- 
lem, but the guiding principle has generally been to subject 
controversial information to a test of triangulation, in other 
words verification from as many different sources and directions 
as possible.” In my research I have naturally tried to cross-check 
all controversial data derived from interviews with other sources. 
In some cases it has been possible to endorse certain explanations 
at the expense of alternate hypotheses. Nevertheless, in some 
cases one has to accept that there is more than one plausible 
version of what happened. 

Considerations such as these are particularly important when 
studying a conflict that is still taking place. Many of the contribu- 
tions on this topic are tendentious polemics on the part of the 
people with a stake in the conflict rather than attempts to analyse 
the complexities of the case. The selective use of historical 
accounts is invaluable in legitimizing violence, or as Hobsbawm 
puts it: ‘{H]istory is the raw material] for nationalists or ethnic or 
fundamentalist ideologies, as poppies are the raw material for 
heroin addiction.” And, as Tavleen Singh will point out in chap- 
ter three, some writers argue that the solution to today’s conflict 
can be found only by going back to the historical roots. But doing 
so may easily turn into a project whose main objective is only to 
establish ‘who was right and who was wrong’ in different phases 
of the conflict. Therefore, I want to make it clear it has never been 
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A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SOURCES 


my ambition to take a normative position on the past or the future 
of Jammu and Kashmir. The book will describe the complexities 
of the conflict and in terms of solutions this book will, at best, 
only point out some basic prerequisites for a peace process. 
The main ambition is to to understand and explain why the 
conflict emerged and what general conclusions can be drawn from 


these events. 
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EXPLAINING 
VIOLENT SEPARATISM 


In the preface to one of the many recent books on the conflict in 
Jammu and Kashmir, the editors describe what they see as the 
nature of the dispute. 


A striking cultural fact in the present Kashmir crisis is the absence 
of any ideological content among the militant groups in the val- 
ley. The Kashmir crisis is political in nature only at the surface. 
At deeper level it has much more to do with economic well being 
and cultural identity.! 


This quotation serves as a good analytical starting point for several 
reasons. To begin with, it highlights the three categories of explana- 
tory variable that will be considered in this study of the causes of 
violent separatism in Jammu and Kashmir. Although many 
approaches to this task are possible, cultural, socioeconomic and 
political theories provide most of the perspectives and explanations 
that are relevant to this case. Some weeding of the proposals is nat- 
urally needed in order to extract the arguments worth discussing 
against the empirical material. Moreover, the quotation is interesting 
in that it happens to represent the antithesis to the explanation 
offered in this book. It will in fact be argued here that cultural iden- 
tity did not cause the conflict, that the socioeconomic conditions in 
Jammu and Kashmir were at most a secondary factor, and that it was 
political factors that led to violent separatism. More specifically, the 
last category refers more to the breakdown of institutions and power 
struggles among elites than to the ideological content suggested by 
Sharma and Mishra. Consequently, it will be argued that neither the 
historical nor the cultural background, nor outside intervention con- 
tains the main explanatory power for the discontent which evolved 
in the 1980s and which finally led to violent separatism. 
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EXPLAINING VIOLENT SEPARATISM 


That institutional factors and the actions of the power elite have 
contributed to, and can explain, the conflict in Jammu and 
Kashmir was suggested in academic contributions by Paul Brass in 
1994 and to some extent by Ashutosh Varshney and Sumit 
Ganguly as early as 1992.2 These authors also suggest that the mid- 
1980s is the key period. More recently Sumit Ganguly has used 
Jammu and Kashmir to give further support to Atul Kohli’s argu- 
ment that the combination of political mobilization and deinstitu- 
tionalization produces political violence. My understanding of 
what happened in Jammu and Kashmir in the 1980s and the way I 
argue for the decisive role of political variables, however, probably 
owe most to the writings of Balraj Puri. His work is to a large 
extent based on his personal experience as a political activist in the 
region, but in spite of his close involvement it is not difficult to find 
quite objective observations that may be among the most perspica- 
cious that have been made on the topic.* The ambition of this study 
is to complement these analyses, to examine hitherto unexplored 
sources and use theoretical avenues which may show how political 
variables have caused the conflict. 

Obviously there are several possible analytical approaches to the 
conflict in Jammu and Kashmir, as also to the subject of violent 
political conflict and separatism in more general terms. And though 
the primary concern of this study is to explain a particular case of 
violent separatism, it will be useful to consider lines of argument 
that may not always exactly fit my definition of the problem. 
Perhaps the most vaguely defined, but also the most intensely 
debated nowadays, are the cultural explanations. 

Theories of conflict, violence, and separatism that use cultur- 
ally specific traits as explanatory components usually emphasize 
the role of ethnicity or ethnic factors. This field of inquiry has 
produced a variety of suggestions and suppositions, in particular 
during the last two decades and since the fall of the Berlin wall. 
One explanation offered for the growth of literature in this field 
is that ethnic conflicts have become more common.’ Other 
observers claim that it is a fallacy to talk of a surge of ethnic con- 
flict and that the recent volume of writing on the topic is more an 
expression of a current trend in the field of social science than a 
reflection of a development in the real world.® Be that as it may, 
it is widely argued that conflicts such as the one in Jammu and 
Kashmir are. ethnic in nature, and rooted in cultural differences. 
Therefore, some of the more prominent of these theoretical 
contributions should be tested. Some precautions, however, have 
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to be taken. Theory development in this field has been of 
varying quality. 

As the literature on ethnicity has expanded, so has the usage of 
the concept. Different authors have discussed a range of phenomena 
under the labels ‘ethnic’ and ‘ethnic conflict.’ It may be less prob- 
lematical when ‘ethnic conflict’ is used only to identify patterns of 
mobilization in politics. In such cases the concept is used quite 
broadly, usually referring to language, religion or race.” But ethnic 
conflict has also come to be used as a general label of movements 
with diverse political goals. What used to be called civil war, insur- 
gency, communalism or separatism has lately been renamed ethnic 
conflict. As will be argued here, this is not a development to be 
followed without realizing some serious implications. In the current 
debate, both academic and popular, it is often proposed that ethnic 
conflicts have unique characteristics and arouse irrational feelings 
and affecting behaviour. This is debatable. What we see here is a 
usage moving from the descriptive to the explanatory. It will soon 
be seen that the latter usage, making ethnicity an independent 
variable in social science explanations, may have quite a distressing 
content. We will therefore begin by doing our best to elucidate these 
underlying assumptions on the causal role of ethnicity. 

In this context, it is helpful to recall the two perspectives pro- 
posed by John Stuart Mill in his discussion of political institutions 
in Considerations on Representative Government. The first regards 
political institutions from a top-down perspective and as an out- 
come of choices made by decision-makers. The second proposes the 
opposite, a bottom-up perspective. 


To find the best form of government; to persuade others that it is 
the best; and having done so, to stir them up to insist on having 
it, is the order of ideas in the minds of those who adopt this view 
of political philosophy. They look upon a constitution in the 
same light (difference of scale being allowed for) as they would 
upon a steam plough, or a threshing machine. To these stand 
opposed another kind of political reasoners, who are so far from 
assimilating a form of government to a machine, that they regard 
it as a sort of spontaneous product, and the science of govern- 
ment as a branch (so to speak) of natural history. According to 
them, forms of government are not a matter of choice. We must 
take them, in the main, as we find them. Governments cannot be 
constructed by premeditated design. They ‘are not made, but 
grow.’ Our business with them, as with the other facts of the uni- 
verse, is to acquaint ourselves with their natural properties, and 
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adapt ourselves to them. The fundamental political institutions of 
a people are considered by this school as a sort organic growth 
from the nature and life of that people; a product of their habits, 
instincts, and unconscious wants and desires, scarcely at all of 
their deliberate purposes.® 


This succinct description captures central characteristics of the 
main positions that are taken in the current debate on political 
violence and separatism. Theories on ethnicity are commonly 
categorized as primordial or alternatively as instrumental or 
rational.? The latter type, which will be examined later in this 
chapter, exhibits Mill’s top-down perspective where the type of 
government that evolves is a matter of choice, or rational consid- 
eration. Primordial, on the other hand, is a term commonly 
applied to theories describing ethnicity or attachment to national 
identity as something which naturally produces antagonistic 
political behaviour. It has features related to the bottom-up per- 
spective Mill describes, where sentiments among the citizens 
decide the nature of the governing structures, and this is where we 
begin the theoretical inquiry. 


The ethnic factor 


‘Primordialism’ has often been used to denote the view of ethnic 
identity as ‘attachments derived from place of birth, kinship, rela- 
tionships, religion, language and social practices’ — something 
that is primarily based on descent.!° These ‘core features’ are said 
to be acquired at birth, they persist through time and are some- 
times claimed to provide the basis for understanding the rise and 
development of nations. Ethnic identity is described as a static 
feature and this view, in modern political science and sociology, 
is said to be traceable to Max Weber. Nevertheless, as far as 
unchangeability of ethnic identity is concerned, it is difficult to 
find what might be called the ideal primordialists in the literature 
on ethnicity and nationalism. 

For example, in an often quoted article by Clifford Geertz, we 
find that primordial attachments are described as ‘given.’ But a 
closer reading reveals that Geertz thinks that attachments can also, 
to some extent, be acquired in a culture.!! Obviously Geertz does 
not regard culture as entirely static. Indeed, it is even difficult to 
describe Anthony Smith’s position on the role of ethnicity in the 
development of nationalism as primordial if one insists on the static 
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nature of ethnic identity. This is in spite of the fact that Smith argues 
that the idea of the nation can be traced to ethnies in pre-modern 
times.'* Actually, most authors today consider ethnic identity a 
characteristic of personal identity that can change, at least to some 
extent, over time. 

More crucial differences appear when we look at how some the- 
orists have tried to explain violence and separatism. It is useful, I 
would argue, to imagine a spectrum of views within a category of 
theorists who agree that ethnicity is, to a large extent, the prime 
mover in the causal chain that leads to violence. At the moderate 
end we find a position that shows some traits of historical deter- 
minism. In other words, it is said that an area that has been conflict 
ridden in the past is likely to stay so. Ethnic divisions, which often 
have a historical origin, make cohabitation difficult. On the oppo- 
site side, we find writers who exaggerate this position greatly. They 
argue that ethnic conflicts are caused by irrational feelings or some 
unique form of passion that will inevitably erupt when different 
groups come into contact. This is not only caused by antagonism 
rooted in history. It is because different ethnic identities act as 
repelling magnets which make ‘the blood in peoples’ veins boil.’ 

A representative of the moderate position would be Donald 
Horowitz, the author of Ethnic Groups in Conflict, which is one of 
the most comprehensive, and influential, contributions on the topic 
made in the 1980s. It contains much more than just the elements of 
historical determinism. Horowitz proposes that ‘internal dynamics’ 
which are typical of political parties based on ethnicity, are the 
main cause of violent conflicts. In addition, he argues that ‘eco- 
nomic theories cannot explain the extent of the emotions invested 
in ethnic conflicts.’!3 With more than a hundred examples, includ- 
ing many that could be labelled as violently separatist, Ethnic 
Groups in Conflict takes issue mainly with theories that see the 
economy as the main determinant in the rise of violent conflicts. 
Horowitz concludes that: 


Economic interest may act either as an accelerator or a brake on 
separatism. Yet, among the most frequent and precocious seces- 
sionists — backward groups in backward regions — economic loss 
or gain plays the smallest role, ethnic anxiety the largest. 14 


His arguments are further elaborated with references to group 


psychology, and the emphasis is clearly placed on the uniqueness of 
ethnicity. This is evident from a detailed discussion of the ‘conflict- 
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promoting character of ethnic party systems.’'>° Horowitz describes 
what he calls the ‘ethnic two-party system’ where ‘the competitive 
behaviour of an ethnic party is limited to its own ethnic group.’ 
This is compared to the ‘nonethnic two-party systems’ which is 
claimed to be typical in the West.!© Horowitz argues that party 
competition in ethnic party systems does not take place across 
ethnic group lines. Nonethnic parties often tend to be controlled by 
‘centripetal forces’ which means that competing parties on the 
traditional right and left chase voters located somewhere in 
the middle. The political positions of the parties are therefore con- 
stantly moving closer together. This is contrasted with the ethnic 
party system where the voters are not ‘floating’ in the middle 
between the left and right. Instead, ethnically based parties are 
mainly concerned with protecting their flanks, since party compe- 
tition in ethnic party systems always occurs within ethnic spheres 
and not across them. Ethnic parties can therefore be said to be con- 
stantly influenced by ‘centrifugal forces.’ The parties have to watch 
their flanks and are therefore forced to become ever more 
extreme.!” And extreme parties are naturally assumed to be more 
prone to take radical and non-parliamentary action. The risk of 
extremism is further increased, according to the author, by the fact 
that the incentive to use violent means may increase after an elec- 
tion in an ethnic party system if the outcome has been favourable 
to one ethnic group and left another locked in a disadvantageous 
position. This is a most challenging attempt to grasp certain 
dynamics that could explain why ethnic conflicts occur, and the 
role of party dynamics will be kept in mind when we go on to study 
the Jammu and Kashmir case. Nevertheless, some reservations con- 
cerning Horowitz’ postulates are in order even at this stage. 

To begin with, there is a risk that Horowitz’ explanation is to 
some extent based on a circular argument. One of the main argu- 
ments in the above model is that conflicts are explained by the 
ethnic party system, but this argument builds on another premise. 


The tendency to organize parties along ethnic lines is very strong 
in most deeply divided societies, particularly those in which few 
major ethnic groups meet at the national level of politics.!8 


Reading Ethnic Groups in Conflict, it seems that ‘deep divisions’ 
forms a part of the definition of an ethnic party system. It is further 
stated that ‘the main element that ethnic conflict introduce to into 
party politics is the ethnically based party.’ It is then argued that it 
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was the ethnic party system that fostered ethnic conflict.!? If this is 
not a circular argument, we can at least note that Horowitz’ theory 
which claims to be able to explain ethnic conflicts, does not answer 
the question of why groups are suddenly politically polarized along 
ethnic lines in the first place. 

The analysis also leaves much unsaid about how institutions — 
such as the public service sector, the police, party organizations, 
and so on — may promote or counteract ethnic mobilization and 
conflict. The institutions to which Horowitz ascribes great impor- 
tance are the constitution and the electoral system. In particular, he 
examines the way these regulate recruitment to political parties. 
This, it should be mentioned, is a part of Horowitz’ long debate 
with Arend Lijphart on the question of what types of constitution 
divided societies should have.?? Constitutions may indeed be 
important but something more is probably needed in order to 
explain social instability. Neither, Lijphart nor Horowitz make 
much mention of the fact that power relations and patterns of 
mobilization in many of the third world states they cite as illustra- 
tions are more often determined by factors other than the intrica- 
cies of the constitution. The Jammu and Kashmir case will be used 
to exemplify this in the next two chapters, but there are further 
reasons for caution in accepting Horowitz’ assumptions.”! 

We are not told clearly why ethnic parties cannot accept a minor- 
ity position over an extended period. Horowitz assumes that ethnic 
parties are ‘tactical democrats,’ to use a label created by Herbert 
Tingsten.22 The ‘tactical democrat,’ as opposed to the ‘democrat by 
principle,’ only supports a democratic system as long as there are 
good prospects of winning. If elections are lost, the tactical demo- 
crat abandons the democratic system. A ‘democrat by principle,’ 
however, always supports democracy, whatever the outcome for 
his/her own party. But doubt is cast on Horowitz’ theory by the fact 
that parties which may be labelled as ethnic have accepted minor- 
ity positions over long periods.”? 

Clearly Horowitz’ ideas on the dynamics of party competition 
raise a number of questions, but this does not mean they should all 
be disregarded. Undoubtedly we can find many cases where party 
polarization along ethnic lines has led to problems, to say the least. 
As Horowitz points out, in certain situations parties tend to assume 
more and more antagonistic positions which may produce violence. 
This is what happened in Jammu and Kashmir and we therefore 
need to examine the connection between violence and the fact that 
mobilization occurred along ethnic lines. But violence can be 
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regarded as a symptom or outcome of other problems as well. 
Therefore we also need to determine, as accurately as possible, the 
factors that initially lead to the strong polarization of communities 
and the emphasis on ethnic identity in politics. The historical roots 
of separatist demands and antagonism among communities in 
Jammu and Kashmir also need to be considered. Moreover, 
Horowitz’ idea that ethnic divides and ethnic party systems 
produce violence should be examined in the knowledge that such 
arguments come close to the more drastic position on the causes on 
ethnic violence. This is the extreme primordialist position where 
ethnic sentiments are described as sources of irrationality. 

Horowitz assumes that ethnic party competition is more conflict- 
prone than other forms of party competition.24 Although Horowitz 
makes no explicit claims, such statements are also made by writers 
who propose that ethnic sentiments are charged with stronger emo- 
tions than other aspects of human identity. This position belongs to 
a school of thought which considers heterogeneous societies inher- 
ently unstable. Michael Walzer captures the historical roots of this 
view: 


For Rousseau and for classical republicans generally, [patriotic 
feeling and political participation] rested and could only rest on 
social, religious, and cultural unity. They were the political expres- 
sions of a homogeneous people. One might say that, for them, 
citizenship was only possible where it was least necessary, where 
politics was nothing more than the extension into the public arena 
of a common life that began and was sustained outside.25 


The classical republican position is clearly reflected in Brian Barry’s 
criticism of consociational democracy. Barry makes certain distinc- 
tions between class, religion, and ethnicity, and argues that ethnic 
conflicts are more likely to cause ‘acts of gross inhumanity’ than 
church-state and class conflicts.2° In similar vein, Pierre van den 
Berghe describes ethnic sentiments as a source of ‘blind ferocity’ 
and ‘orgies of passion.’*” It seems that the idea is that ethnicity is a 
unique factor which causes eruptions of emotion when it interacts 
with other ethnic identities. In a more recent work, Walker Connor 
has argued that ethnonationalism and genocide are caused by a 
non-rational core of the nation which provides unique ‘emotional 
well-springs’ that make people willing to die and kill in the name 
of the nation. In support of -his theory, Connor refers to a number 
of ethnonationalist movements that have caused wide-spread suf- 
fering, and he links his argument to Freud’s attempts to grasp the 
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‘emotional source of national identity.’2® This view is consistent 
not only with the opinion that Kashmiris are Muslim and therefore 
never will be loyal to India,2? but also with several journalists’ 
reports on other conflicts, as well as the one in Jammu and 
Kashmir, which has often been described as an ethnic conflict 
stemming from the ‘peculiarities’ of the Kashmiri mind.2? News- 
reports containing analyses of conflicts often tend throw in an 
‘ethnic explanation’ when less rational causes are obvious. The 
underlying idea is that what has been labelled an ethnic conflict 
follows a natural and inevitable path. Such interpretations are 
more than welcomed by political leaders who use ethnic identity to 
mobilize their supporters. In an attempt to establish legitimacy, 
Radovan Karadzic used the following analogy when describing the 
war in Yugoslavia. 


Tito threw us together. We were like oil and water. While he shook 
us, we stayed together. Once we were left alone, we separated.?! 


It is obviously not difficult to find spokesmen for what I have called 
the extreme primordialist position in the debate on the causes of vio- 
lent conflict and separatism. Nevertheless, most forms of the extreme 
position can be refuted at an early stage of a more serious debate. 
Although it is often claimed that there are more ethnic conflicts 
in the world today, there is no proof such conflicts are more bitter, 
irrational or inhumane than those of former times. If we agree that 
the English and American civil wars, and the French, Russian, 
Chinese, Cuban and Mexican revolutions, which involved enor- 
mous tragedies, were at least to some extent inspired by differences 
in class and status, we should refrain from assuming that ethnicity 
causes unparalleled inflammatory feelings. How are we to consider 
the causes of the crimes committed in, for instance, the overthrow 
of the democratically elected Allende regime in Chile, or by the mil- 
itary dictatorship in Brazil from 1964 to 1985, if we accept the idea 
that ethnic identities stir stronger feelings than class-related ones? 
It is true that atrocities such as the ‘ethnic cleansing’ in the former 
Yugoslavia or the Holocaust of the Second World War took place 
- under the pretext of ethnic membership. It is, nevertheless, not 
indisputable that those inhumanities were worse than the Stalinist 
pogroms in the Soviet Union, the extinction of the communist party 
by the acts of the Indonesian government in the 1960s, or the 
crimes of the Pol Pot regime in Cambodia during the 1970s.32 We 
cannot even assume that violent ethnic conflict tends to be more 
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prolonged than class conflict. The conflict in Northern Ireland is 
comparable in intensity and duration to the Naxalite revolt in West 
Bengal and Bihar in India.> It would be absurd to speculate on the 
ranking order of these inhumanities any further. My main argu- 
ment is that it is a misconception to believe that political conflicts 
along ethnic lines necessarily result in a greater degree of inhu- 
manity than others. In assuming that ethnic conflicts are simply the 
outcome of anger which has evolved solely from the interaction of 
different cultures, we risk overlooking the real causes of the con- 
flicts, and collude with the self-serving logic of nationalists and 
extremists. The primordial position takes too simplified a view of 
conflicts and fails to disentangle the processes that lead up to them. 
These processes may begin with non-violent acts that only later 
escalate, And hate may breed hate, and low-scale violence may 
breed wide-spread violence, regardless of whether mobilization is 
along the lines of ethnicity or of class. It is therefore misleading, to 
say the least, to make general assumptions that political intensity 
level of conflict depend on the patterns of mobilization.*4 

Although I will refrain from formulating a definite position on 
the role of ethnicity until the end of the book, some other academic 
reactions to the extreme forms of primordialism should be consid- 
ered. Several writers have already objected to use of the ‘ethnic 
factor’ as an explanation of conflict where the participants are not 
aligned according to class. They have argued that the identity 
factor should be treated more as an intermediary variable, and as 
something that may be shaped or used in the pursuit of power and 
interests that we can identify. These writers also suggest other areas 
where we may profitably seek the causes of violent separatism. 

On the instrumentalist side, there have been studies of the way 
the political elite manipulates ethnic identity as a tool in conflicts 
with other elites. Elites cleverly exploit symbolic cultural values 
and this is regarded as essential to the process of political mobi- 
lization. Old values can be given quite new or different meanings 
and history can be rewritten to suit the political goals of the par- 
ticular moment.*> The so-called ‘core features’ of ethnic identity 
are recognized as important, but the instrumentalist adds that, in 
spite of inheritance, ethnic identity and its meaning change over 
time. This is dramatically exemplified in cases where members of 
certain caste groups have not reflected on their own ethnic identity 
until a political party one day decides to advocate reservations. 
This is the essence of the phenomenon of politicization of identity. 
And the cultural values and practices of a group are regarded 
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mainly as a resource for political mobilization. Paul Brass summa- 
rizes this view unambiguously: 


Consequently, whether or not the culture of the group is ancient 
or is newly- fashioned, the study of ethnicity and nationality is in 
large part the study of politically-induced cultural change. More 
precisely, it is the study of the process by which elites and 
counter-elites within ethnic groups select aspects of the group’s 
culture, attach new value and meaning to them, and use them as 
symbols to mobilize the group, to defend its interests, and to 
compete with other groups.” 


Brass’ position is related to current ideas of ethnicity and nation- 
alism as constructions which are not only shaped consciously for 
political purposes but also a side-effect of political competition. 
Benedict Anderson’s characterization of nationalism as an ‘imag- 
ined community’ has proved to be a most powerful metaphor, and 
his explanation stresses the strong influence of historical forces 
such as capitalism and the development of printing technologies. 
Like Anderson, Eric Hobsbawm argues that nationalism did not 
arise until the late 18th century. The influence of historical forces 
is seen here as well, but in comparison with Anderson, Hobsbawm 
and Brass put a much stronger emphasis on the influence and 
power of elites and the state in creating and defining different types 
of nationalism.>” 

This does not necessarily imply that ethnic conflict or violent 
separatism can be seen only as the result of elite manipulation. But 
clearly, ethnic conflict or a violent separatist uprising can be 
understood as something more than a spontaneous outburst of 
uncontrollable emotion. If interests can be defined, the realm of 
rationalist theory automatically becomes relevant. The recent and 
well-argued contribution in this theoretical field comes from Russel 
Hardin, who argues that rationalist analysis and game-theoretic 
approaches can be successfully applied to ethnic phenomena and 
violence among groups. 

Hardin efficiently dismisses the ideas of, for example, Walker 
Connor.38 Instead, he looks at ethnic conflict as a collective action 
problem and finds that the matching of self-interest and group 
interest is the formula for radical action on a large scale that easily 
can ‘tip over’ and become violent. His discussion refers to several 
examples of violent separatism and ethnic violence around the 
world. With Yugoslavia in mind, he argues that conflict was not 
inevitable and that the rise of violence cannot be explained simply 
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by saying that the Tito era put a lid on ethnic hatred which later 
was allowed to come out. Much of Hardin’s discussion of 
Yugoslavia is based on Misha Glenny’s The Fall of Yugoslavia, but 
it may also be added that Carl-Ulrik Schierup was quick to reject 
primordial theories of this kind about the war in Yugoslavia. 
Instead, he showed that polarization can be seen as a result of 
structural and economic change. Schierup goes back as far as to the 
constitutional reforms of 1974, which, he argues, created a logic 
for mobilization where economic political interests would, more 
than before, match the identities in which parties were to be polar- 
ized in the war.3? Such observations will be kept in mind when 
analysing the Jammu and Kashmir case. 

In conclusion, this critique implies that factors other than ethnic- 
ity must be examined when trying to explain violent separatism 
such as in Jammu and Kashmir. It is also necessary to take into 
account the interaction of both actors and structures and how other 
variables, besides ethnicity, influence outcomes, What has been sug- 
gested is that we involve the socioeconomic and political factors, 
and these will be further discussed in the rest of this chapter. 


Socioeconomic development and conflict 


Ethnic theorists often contrast themselves with Marxists who they 
argue, act symptomatically in trying to interpret conflict based on 
mobilization along ethnic lines as some sort of hidden class 
struggle.4° The core of this criticism is that analytically Marxism 
never coped well with ethnic conflicts. Since Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels declared that ‘the working men have no country’ 
the nation has been regarded as a ‘historically transient category’ 
by several Marxist theorists.4! Industrialism was supposed to 
create economic units without boundaries, as a result of which 
nationalism would finally have to exit the historical stage. Without 
going as far as Craig Calhoun, who writes that the recent ethnic 
and nationalist mobilization is ‘an embarrassment especially for 
Marxists,’ one can at least point out that ethnic and nationalist 
mobilization was not expected by social scientists of the Left in the 
1970s.42 Marxist theory seems to have failed to predict the increase 
in the importance of nationalism.*3 Nevertheless, Marxist or 
Marxist-influenced socioeconomic theories may still contribute 
hypotheses which are useful to this study. The strains of develop- 
ment and socioeconomic differences may well help to produce the 
discontent that spillover into violent separatist movements. Class is 
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not synonymous with ethnic group, but we can often observe class 
differences between groups in society who have an antagonistic 
relationship. This does not mean that we should try to resuscitate 
old and ideologically burdened forms of Marxist theory. It will suf- 
fice to consider seriously the relationship between socioeconomic 
development, discontent, and violence. 

In the previously quoted article by Clifford Geertz, it is argued 
that the road to modernity leads to situations where traditional eth- 
nic identities may clash when confronted with the demands of the 
integrative process associated with the modern state. This view was 
reinforced by the work of Samuel Huntington who, in the 1960s, 
argued that the phase between traditional society and the modern — 
the modernization phase — is associated with political instability: 


The relationship between social mobilization and political insta- 
bility seems reasonably direct. Urbanization, increases in literacy, 
education, and media exposure all give rise to enhanced aspira- 
tions and expectations which, if unsatisfied, galvanize individuals 
and groups into politics. In the absence of strong and adaptable 
political institutions, such increases in participation mean 
instability and violence. Here in dramatic form can be clearly 
seen the paradox that modernity produces stability and modern- 
ization instability.*4 


Huntington claims that instability in societies, including that 
referred to as ethnic conflict and violent separatism, usually arises 
from the failure of political institutions to cope with the social 
change accompanying modernization and rapid economic growth. 
His portrayal of the evolution of societies from traditional to mod- 
ern resembles Emile Durkheim’s. While traditional and modern are 
considered as normal, the phase between them — modernization ~ 
is considered pathological, and one of its symptoms is ethnic 
conflict. Among several institutional factors, Huntington focuses 
on political parties and claims that a highly developed, or modern, 
institution is characterized by adaptability, complexity, autonomy, 
and coherence.*5 The argument that functioning and impartial 
institutions are crucial to political peace, needs further exam- 
ination. As will be shown later, however, analysis of institutions 
need not imply acceptance of the value of modernization as an 
explanatory variable. 

It can also be added that theorists who attribute ethnic conflict 
to the strains of modernization often refrain from discussing cases 
where parties have been mobilized along ethnic lines before 
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modernization. If the term ethnic conflict refers primarily to the 
phenomenon of division on grounds of religion, region or lan- 
guage, is it not necessary to include cases from pre-modern times as 
well? Also it is still not certain that ethnic conflicts are more com- 
mon today than in earlier times.4° Furthermore, Tilly reminds us 
that Ted Gurr’s well-known study in 1970, which includes over one 
thousand cases of violent action categorized as turmoil, conspiracy 
and internal war, ‘generally ruled out the pace of industrialization’ 
and urbanization as a causal factor in conflicts.4” 

On a more general level, we should also question the assumption 
that modernity can be seen as a universal and specific evolutionary 
phase of history. Peter Manicas is on the mark when he challenges 
Durkheim’s assumption that societies follow a unilinear and evolu- 
tionary path and that societies are characterized by ‘pathological’ 
or ‘normal’ development.*® His criticism inspires for raising simi- 
lar questions about some of the maxims of modernization theory. 

Naturally this school of thought cannot be dismissed in only a 
paragraph. I would only take the opportunity to enlarge on my 
scepticism concerning modernization as an explanatory variable. 
With Manicas’ objections in mind, it should be noted that the 
modernization school of thought is based on an idea of societal 
evolution where complex societies and states emerges from primi- 
tive forms, and this conclusion is drawn from interpretations of 
development in the West. When nations of the third world, or the 
formerly colonized world, have a hard time getting on the same 
path of development that the West did, the conclusion is drawn 
that they are stuck in an anomaly. This is explained as a transition 
phase which will disappear when the modern phase is entered. To 
my mind this interpretation of development is too formalized and 
the recent history of South Asia produces too many question marks 
concerning the validity of modernization as an explanation. The 
idea is that societies are supposed to move from traditional to 
modern, but evidently the opposite is also happening. In Pakistan 
for example literacy rates have declined during recent periods. 
Studies in India, for instance, show that a major factor that has 
caused the governability crisis in India is the process of deinstitu- 
tionalization.?? Using the indicators of modernization chosen by 
Huntington we must conclude that the unilinear evolutionary path 
and the consequences predicted by modernization theory are ques- 
tionable. With this, there may not be so much left of the idea of 
attributing conflict to modernization, at least as modernization is 
normally defined. 
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What is more, it is difficult to demonstrate that modernization 
always eradicates traditional values. Huntington proposes that 
modernization creates a ‘gap’ in identity which is often filled or 
replaced by religious or fundamentalist ideas. The ‘Hinduization of 
India’, for example, is filling such a gap of lost identity caused by 
modernization.°° This hypothesis may be valid if applied to some 
followers of the Hindutva movement, but in many other cases it is 
simply wrong. It does not take into account the historical back- 
ground of the rise of the Bharatiya Janata Party -~ the Hindu 
nationalist party that has gained increased political power during 
the last fifteen years. It misses the fact that the BJP and Hindu 
nationalism have a history that goes much further back than the 
events of the last three elections. A large part of the rise of Hindu 
nationalism or chauvinism has been constructed, shaped, and 
altered during the course of history which implies that conflict is 
not simply caused by the eradication of identities or values. People 
in societies that experience industrialization, increase in literacy 
rates, increase in calory intake, and so on, cannot simply be 
assumed to lose their cultural identity. On the contrary, old values 
may survive for a long time although they may eventually be 
expressed in new ways. And at the same time, value systems are 
always, to some extent, changing. For example, the work of 
Pamela Price on South India has shown that importance of values 
persists in spite of radical structural changes.>! In several cases, 
long standing traditional values have been reinforced by the factors 
that can may said to be a part of modernization. The way identi- 
ties are transformed is obviously far more complex than what 
modernization theory would suggest. If nationalism has been ‘an 
uncomfortable anomaly for Marxist theory,>? it seems that 
something similar could be said about the place of ethnicity in 
modernization theory. 

Certainly it may be quite useful to employ concepts such as mod- 
ernization and modernity in making broad historical descriptions, 
but when we try to create independent variables from these ideas, 
we run into trouble — at least in this case. Nevertheless, this does not 
mean that socioeconomic factors can be discarded in our search for 
the causes of violent separatism. Undoubtedly lack of economic 
development, or large-scale changes, may cause frustration and dis- 
content, which may be expressed in demands for separate state.°? 
Over the last twenty-five years there has been interesting research 
into inequality both as subjectively perceived and as objectively 
measured, and some of this deserves to be kept in mind. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CONFLICT 


The association between inequality and violence was systemati- 
cally tested in the 1970s by Ted Robert Gurr, who produced a 
theory of the effects of relative deprivation. The term relative depri- 
vation refers to the gap that may appear between an individual’s 
expected and real well-being. In more exact terms, Gurr defined 
relative deprivation as ‘the tension that develops from a discrep- 
ancy between the ‘ought’ and ‘is’ of collective value satisfaction, 
and that disposes men to violence.’>* Since then, several academics 
have expanded on this theme and used relative deprivation to high- 
light the way conflicts can develop without the economic situation 
necessarily changing in objective terms. For example, a group may 
be severely economically underprivileged without any violent con- 
flicts emerging if the group is unaware of the situation of other 
groups. A conflict, however, may develop and escalate when groups 
compare their situations and gain a broader view of their situation. 
The crucial factor is a group’s perception of itself in relation to 
other groups. Hence the term relative deprivation, which will be 
considered in the Jammu and Kashmir case. 

Just like modernization, however, relative deprivation presents 
problems when considered as explanation for violence. Although it 
is possible to show that relative deprivation is a factor referred to 
by parties in a conflict, we know less about how large the gaps have 
to be to trigger violence. With hindsight it is easy to say ‘the gap 
was large enough,’ but this is not satisfactory. Paul Brass convinc- 
ingly argues that almost all movements that threaten social order 
claim that social inequality gives legitimacy to their political goals 
- whether the movement represents a rich group or a poor one.°° 
With this critique in mind it is clear that subjective measures of 
deprivation, revealed in for example in-depth interviews, need to be 
completed with other more objective sources. This takes us further 
in to the field of research involving large databases with globally 
collected information, which has produced fascinating results on 
how more objectively measured indicators of development relate to 
the prevalence of conflicts. 

In a comprehensive study Edward Muller and Mitchell Seligson 
found that great inequality in land and income promotes high 
levels of political violence. Furthermore, they and other researchers 
have established that semirepressive regimes also can explain mass 
violence. It seems that a government must either be totally oppres- 
sive or absolutely liberal in its treatment of political opposition if it 
is to avoid large scale violent protest and instability, and it is natu- 
rally the latter strategy which is the only option in a democracy. 
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Another problem faced by all governments is that the use of coer- 
cion against dissidents — closing down their newspapers, prevent- 
ing them from assembling in public, and imprisoning them or 
killing them if they disobey — seems in the short run to provoke 
violence rather than deter it. If the political system is open and 
liberal, however, the rate of coercion-provoked violence will 
usually not reach regime-threatening proportions because the 
presence of meaningful nonviolent possibilities of influencing the 
political process will inhibit the ability of revolutionary-minded 
dissidents to mobilize large followings. Also, if the political 
system is so repressive that dissidents have little or no opportu- 
nity to organize, then coercion-provoked violence probably will 
not become regime threatening. The worst strategy for prevent- 
ing regime-threatening rates of mass political violence would 
seem to be that of attempting to suppress opposition by acts of 
coercion while at the same time maintaining a semirepressive 
regime structure that permits some organization and expression 
of discontent but does not give dissident groups genuine oppor- 
tunities to participate effectively in political decision making. 
Were this strategy to be pursued by the political leadership in 
countries with high levels of income inequality and/or a high 
potential for separatism, the results of our cross-national analysis 
indicate that the likelihood of a high level of political violence 
and protracted civil war would become very strong.°® 


These findings should definitely be kept in mind when we consider 
the case of Jammu and Kashmir, but then we will take more of a 
micro study approach to the problem. Although data on economic 
development on a high aggregate level may point to certain 
conclusions, the situation on the ground, or within a narrower per- 
spective, may point another way. The quotation above, however, 
suggests that economic status is not the only factor with a natural 
place in this discussion. The reference to semirepressive govern- 
ment guides our interest towards factors related to power and 
political influence that may be independent from socioeconomic 
factors. In the debate on the causal relationship between inequality 
and violence, Kurt Schock proposes that political opportunity 
structures can have a moderating effect on political violence.*” 
Gurr also shows that the state and its institutions can play a crucial 
role in the development of discontent. Such findings correspond 
well to institutionalist approaches using more detailed case studies. 
Current research mentioned so far urges us to focus more attention 
on the state, institutions and what may be labelled political vari- 
ables. And naturally it may be mentioned that the statistical studies 
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POLITICAL EXPLANATIONS 


in no way make the case studies redundant. On the contrary their 
importance is emphasised. However, as always with studies on a 
high aggregate level, the insights into the more intricate dynamics 
that lead to conflict are not obtained. 


Political explanations 


Karl von Clausewitz’ definition of war as ‘merely the continuation 
of policy by other means’? was moulded by his experience of the 
militarized 19th century Prussia, but should not be forgotten when 
studying conflicts today, including those of a violent separatist 
and/or ethnic nature. The historian Alf Johansson points out that 
Clausewitz’ remark was more than an observation, it was a maxim. 
For a war to be meaningful, it has to be subordinated to political 
goals.>? ‘Force — that is physical force /.../ is thus the means of war, 
to impose our will on the enemy, is its object’ Clausewitz claimed.® 
It is interesting to note that Nehru observed, in Discovery of India, 
that Clausewitz’ insights are anticipated in the discourse on realpoli- 
tik presented by the Mauryan adviser and chief minister Chanakya 
in Arthashastra, more than two thousand years ago.®! An under- 
standing of the rationale behind the strategy of violence is relevant 
and, indeed, essential to the study of separatism in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Clausewitz’ statement of principle clearly suggests that 
organized violence should be seen as a political act, a strategy con- 
sciously utilized to obtain certain political goals. This need not go 
so far as the rationalistic theoretical approach adopted by Hardin. 
We must avoid an overemphasis of the rationalistic perspective since 
violent action by certain groups may also be the only desperate 
option in some situations, rather than the result of a careful weigh- 
ing of alternatives and ordered preferences. It is, however, possible 
to understand and explain violence both as a result of choices and 
as a symptom of the character of certain institutions in society. It is 
quite useful to look at violent separatism from the perspective of 
what Atul Kohli, Joel Migdal and Vivienne Shue call a state-society 
approach.® This implies, as previously argued, that socioeconomic 
factors should be considered, but it also insists on the inclusion of 
the state and political parties and their elites in the analysis as inde- 
pendent influential factors that are not predetermined by the 
economic structure. Other writers have taken the same approach. 

Tilly offers an excellent summary of his belief in the importance 
of political factors.in causing revolutions. It is equally applicable to 
the study of violent separatism. 
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Despite the many recent attempts to psychologize the study of rev- 
olution by introducing ideas of anxiety, alienation, rising expecta- 
tions, and the like, and to sociologize it by employing notions of 
disequilibrium, role conflict, structural strain, and so on, the 
factors that hold up under scrutiny are, on the whole, political 
ones. The structure of power, alternative conceptions of justice, 
the organization of coercion, the conduct of war, the formation of 
coalitions, the legitimacy of the state — these traditional concerns 
of political thought provide the main guides to the explanation of 
revolution. Population growth, industrialization, urbanization, 
and other large-scale structural changes do, to be sure, affect the 
probabilities of revolution. But they do so indirectly, by shaping 
potential, contenders for power, transforming the techniques, of 
governmental control, and shifting the resources available to 
contenders and governments. There is no reliable and regular 
sense in which modernization breeds revolution.®? 


Tilly’s standpoint is also found in the work of Juan Linz on the 
breakdown of democratic regimes. Linz argues in more detail that 
the crucial variables in the political perspective are the political 
actors, their capacities, and their formulation of political demands. 


{O]ne or a number of crises will probably have undermined the 
consensus of the democratic parties and their capacity to cooper- 
ate. Such crises are the result of a lack of efficacy or effectiveness 
of successive governments when confronted with serious prob- 
lems that require immediate decisions. In the last analysis, break- 
down is the result of processes initiated by the government’s inca- 
pacity to solve problems for which disloyal oppositions offer 
themselves as a solution.™ 


What emerges as central in Linz’ argument, and this should be 
emphasized, are processes that may undermine acceptance of the 
legitimacy of democracy. Linz goes on to explain that such a situa- 
tion may arise when a government fails to live up to its promises. 
Unfortunately his argument is somewhat vaguely formulated, and 
little empirical evidence is supplied. Nevertheless, it is of interest to 
us, since the Kashmir conflict includes a phase where we clearly can 
see that political groups which may be described as ‘disloyal to the 
democratic framework,’ rapidly achieved increased influence. It 
urges us to investigate the changes in the circumstances which may 
previously have made the democratic structure seem worth uphold- 
ing.®> This will be discussed in more detail in connection with 
the case study. 
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Besides this, one has also to be prepared for the fact that inca- 
pacity is not the only danger. Breakdown may be a result of 
processes initiated by a government’s capacities as well. These may 
include unintentional polarization, which will be considered in the 
case study. But even if Tilly’s view sounds plausible and compelling, 
he is not always helpful in providing more detailed definitions of 
the political factors. This brings us to the more recent debate where 
we also find that Atul Kohli draws inspiration from Linz in a 
persuasive analysis of the main threats to democracy in India, 
including the rise of ethnic conflict. Basically, Kohli argues that the 
breakdown of institutions in India preceded and contributed to the 
rise of conflict and uninhibited ethnic mobilization. Another, more 
complex, factor that he identified was the pattern of power distri- 
bution in the states and how it had been challenged. 

The impression is that the deinstitutionalization of party struc- 
tures, and the police and the bureaucracy, is the biggest problem 
since laws and rules become more difficult to uphold in an atmos- 
phere of fierce political competition. Kohli’s point is that the role 
of the state is central and that it can be regarded as pivotal in pro- 
moting and containing conflicts. Drawing not only on the work of 
Linz, but also on that of the state-oriented theorists such as Theda 
Skocpol, Kohli suggests, although in very broad terms, that the fol- 
lowing political variables may be considered decisive in determin- 
ing the governability of a democratic state: 


[T]he quality of leadership, the leadership choices, the prevailing 
ideology, the degree of intraelite harmony, and the design of such 
dominant political institutions as the party system and legislative- 
executive relations.© 


Political factors, Kohli explains, such as ‘the deinstitutionalizing 
role of national and regional leaders, the impact of weak political 
parties, and the undisciplined political mobilization of various caste, 
ethnic, religious, and other type of groups’ have contributed to the 
governability crisis in India.®’ For the study of the Kashmir conflicts 
this implies that the character of the central political parties should 
be carefully explored. Besides the behaviour of political actors we 
also have to address the question of how the character of the polit- 
ical parties, the bureaucracy and the state relates to the question of 
legitimacy of power.and democracy in more specific terms. 

As several empirical cases discussed by Kohli suggest, the pres- 
ence or lack of rule-governed state institutions has a great bearing 
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on the outcome of political competition. This is also a conclusion ` 
that may be said to be supported by Hans Blomkvist in a detailed ` 


investigation of the particularistic character of the Indian state 


institution. Applying Weberian insights, Blomkvist concludes that ` 


the particularistic state is ‘not ordered by rules or is breaking (its 
own) rules,’ and this needs to be borne in mind when attempting to 
explain political behaviour in India.®* In sum, what Kohli describes 
as the process of deinstitutionalization, would in the terminology 
of Blomkvist be an increase in particularistic traits, and this will 
naturally be examined in the Kashmir case. 

When it comes to the quality of leadership and the leadership 
choices mentioned by Kohli, one may ask if bad and good leader- 
ship, or bad and good decisions, may be used descriptively but even 
as explanatory variables? Although vaguely expressed, the idea 
here is simply that the choices which lead to dramatic but unin- 
tended consequences might possibly have been avoided by a more 
experienced, perspicacious and informed leader. For example, 
Kohli’s analysis of Rajiv Gandhi’s leadership during the 1980s and 
his crucial decisions concerning Punjab show that the performance 
of the political leader may play a vital role in determining whether 
ethnic conflict will break out. We therefore need to pay attention 
to the context, content and meaning of political campaigns and 
decisions, including such problematical concepts as populism. 
These seemingly ‘soft’ variables, I think, may sometimes play a sig- 
nificant part in explaining why conflict breaks out at a certain 
point of time. What this suggests is that the political opportunity 
structure in which separatism may gain strong momentum is 
decided not only by the presence of discontent among the citizens 
or by the resources available to organizations that aims to pursue 
certain political goals. The extent or success of the advances that 
are being made by separatists may also depend on the political 
environment, and decisions by leaders may trigger an unexpected 
spiral of violence.®? 

It is evident that the political variables, like those proposed in the 
theories previously discussed, are also far from unproblematical. 
Kohli’s political factors, for example, are often quite vague and 
broad. Therefore, it should be pointed out for the purposes of this 
study, that the main focus will be on political leaders and their 
parties, and the institutions on which democracy depends such as the 
courts, the election commission and the police. The point of labelling 
these political is that they regulate the distribution of power but are 
to a significant degree independent of the socioeconomic factors. 
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Actors such as a political leader or a party may take decisions that 
we cannot always predict from the economic context. Institutions 
shape politics by the logic for action they provide, and although 
socioeconomic conditions cannot be generally ruled out as irrelevant, 
this logic may have its own life. 

With these theoretical considerations in mind, we have at least 
some guidelines for approaching the empirical case study. The analy- 
sis of the causes should enable us to say more about the variables 
which spark off violent separatism. The natural way to begin is with 
the historical background to what made the region what it is today. 
Moving from myth to reality, we should know for example what 
happened when Jalodbhava encountered Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva, and why the Shaivite mystic Lal Ded may have been so impor- 
tant for Sheikh Nuruddin. We also need to know why Nehru was so 
attached to Kashmir, what happened to the Prophet’s hair when it 
was stolen in the 1960s, and how the Lion of Kashmir was finally let 
out of his cage and brought, with the help of his friends, democracy 
to Jammu and Kashmir in the late 1970s, and much more. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR 
IN TRANSITION 


Is it necessary to go back into history to understand why conflict 
escalated in Jammu and Kashmir during the 1980s? Unfortunately 
a yes or no answer is too simple. It is often argued that the conflict 
has its origins in the unfinished partition of 1947.! Such statements 
may be accepted at a general level, but few analyses are specific in 
identifying the causal connection between historical events and 
more recent developments. All conflicts have historical roots, but 
do the connections with the past matter, and if so how? 

This book argues that the conflict in the 1980s was avoidable. 
History did not decide the course that events would take. In spite of 
the conflict-ridden past, politics in Jammu and Kashmir saw in the 
late 1970s a democratic period of integration with the Indian Union 
on a voluntary basis. The following quotation from one observer of 
the conflict captures the idea well. It emphasizes the fact that the 
trajectory taken in the state was mainly an internal problem. 


Does Kashmir 1947 have anything, anything at all, to do with the 
militancy that erupted in the Valley in 1989? In my view, and in 
the view of many others who have regularly covered events in the 
Valley in the past few years, the answer is — nothing. Nothing at 
all. The popular uprising which has seemed at times to assume 
the proportions of a civil war has everything to do with misgov- 
ernance by Kashmir’s rulers and serious mistakes by those who 
ruled from Delhi. And nearly all of this happened not just post - 
1947 but post — 1983.2 


Although I agree with Tavleen Singh, it would clearly be wrong to 
go as far as to say that history may be overlooked when analysing 
the Kashmir conflict. It should also be noted that Singh is first and 
foremost arguing that the history of Kashmir does not provide us 
with prescriptions for the future. 
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In the following brief historical résumé I will try to show that the 
conflict in the 1980s was not the only logical outcome and did not 
follow the natural trajectory of previous events. ‘The Kashmir con- 
flict’ is often used as a label for all the violence that has occurred 
in the area over the past fifty, and sometimes five hundred, years. 
But the conflicts where Mughal, Afghan, Sikh, Dogra and British 
rulers have competed for power have been quite different, just as 
the Kashmir conflicts in 1947 and 1965 had causes different from 
those creating violence in the 1980s and 1990s. As we discuss this 
in more detail, we may better understand the positions and char- 
acteristics of different players and institutions during the period on 
which we want to focus. The background may also provide insight 
not only into the vulnerability of political institutions in the early 
phase of a process of democratization, but also information on 
how democratic institutions may be strengthened. 


Jammu and Kashmir and the conflict at independence 


On 3 June 1947, only three months after being appointed the last 
viceroy of India for the British Empire, Louis Mountbatten 
announced that the transfer of power had been brought forward. 
Instead of on 1 July 1948, India and Pakistan would become inde- 
pendent on 15 August 1947. This decision has been widely blamed 
for the furious fighting that broke out between Hindus and 
Muslims, and Sikhs and Muslims, at the time of partition. The 
original targer date proposed by the Attlee Government could 
have provided the time necessary to complete the transfer of 
power peacefully, with more carefully worked out solutions, in 
particular for the princely states, which had a unique position 
in the British Empire. 

While two-thirds of the British Indian Empire was governed 
directly by the viceroy, the rest consisted of princely states, which 
were more indirectly under British administration. 


There were the 662 Indian Princes, with their principalities scat- 
tered over the country. Some, like Hyderabad, were as large as an 
Indian province, others were no more than small estates. But all 
these Princes had in common a total dependence on the British, 
who allowed them, in return for loyalty, to exercise despotic 
power over their subjects.? 


Although the princely states varied greatly in size and importance, 
the drafting of the 1935 Government of India Act threw up the 
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question whether these states had the right to independence if the 
colonial powers were to withdraw from the area. For practical and 


political reasons, this never became an option for most of them, | 


Nevertheless, not all states followed the path to accession | 


smoothly. With titles echoing a lost era, the Nawab of Bhopal, the 
Dewan of Travancore, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur had, in the end, little chance of resisting accession to 
India.4 But Junagadh and Hyderabad presented difficult cases, 
since their population was dominated by Hindus, whereas their 
rulers were Muslims who demanded accession to Pakistan and 
independence respectively. In Junagadh a plebiscite was held before 
it was brought into the union, and Hyderabad was finally assimi- 
lated by force. In Kashmir, almost the Opposite situation arose. 
At the time of partition this Muslim-dominated state was ruled by 
the Hindu Maharaja Hari Singh. This had not always been the 
case, however. 

A common way of starting to tell the history of Kashmir and the 
Valley is with the story of Jalodbhava (or Jaldeo, or Jaludar). 
Jalodbhava lived in the water-filled Valley and was blessed with the 
protection of indestructibility under water. However, Jalodbhava 
misused this gift to terrorize his surroundings with impunity and 
finally Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva had to drain the water and kill 
him. The name Kashmir is said to come from the name of a famous 
sage, Kashyapa, who is reputed to have helped let the water out of 
the lake. Naturally there are several versions of this story but this 
mythical background helps to explain why so many places in 
Kashmir are still considered holy, in particular by Hindus.’ 

Kashmir has a firm place in Hindu mythology which goes back 
beyond the Mahabarata, and Hindu rulers and culture played a 
dominant role in the history of Kashmir until the fourteenth cen- 
tury.° It should, however, also be mentioned that Buddhism was 
established in Kashmir with the encouragement of Emperor 
Ashoka during the third century BC. Evidence of the status of 
Buddhism in the following centuries is scanty, but the support of 
the Emperor Kanishka (78 to 123 A.D.) and the tolerance of the 
indigenous Hindu ruler of Kashmir and empire-builder, Lalitaditya 
Muktapida (724-761 A.D.) are recorded. 

Islamic culture, which would later dominate large areas of 
Kashmir, gradually began to enter the area in the eighth century. The 
Sultans, ruling for one hundred and thirty years, accelerated the 
Islamization of Kashmir, which continued under the Mughal rule 
beginning in 1540.” However, the first ruler to gain full control of 
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i s Akbar in the 1580s. Mughal administration was ter- 
ee by the Afghans, who ruled Kashmir harshly from 1753 
until the early nineteenth century. In 1819, however, five hundred 
years of Muslim rule was ended when the Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
extended his Sikh empire to the area and drove the Afghans out. 
Through his connection with Ranjit Singh, and as a reward for 
capturing the Raja of Rajaori (who was fighting the Sikhs), a Dogra 
Rajput, Gulab Singh, was made Raja of Jammu in 1820. Dogra rule 
then expanded in the area.® In the 1840s, however, Gulab Singh 
transferred his loyalty to the British and Henry Lawrence, for which 
he was well rewarded.’ After defeating the Sikhs in the war of 1845, 
the British Empire annexed Kashmir and then simply sold it, by the 
Treaty of Amritsar of 1846, to Gulab Singh. 


Jammu and Kashmir on the eve of independence 


During the following century of rule by the Dogra Dynasty, the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir came to include the Vale of Kashmir, 
Jammu, Baltistan, Ladakh, Poonch and the Gilgit Agency. 
Surrounded by the Himalayas and drained by many rivers, the Vale 
of Kashmir is one of the most fertile areas in the region, and widely 
known for its scenic beauty. In the present century, the over- 
whelming majority of the population in the area nave been Urdu- 
speaking and Kashmiri-speaking Sunni Muslims.! However, it 
should be emphasized that Kashmir is well known for its tradition 
of Sufism, the mystic brand of Islam which is practised by both 
Sunnis and Shias, and the great influence of the local grouping of 
Islamic mystics — the Rishi Silsilah. The poetry of its founder, 
Sheikh Nuruddin, has played a considerable role in shaping the 
world view of the Kashmiris, according to the historian Ishaq 
Khan.!! In this unique setting Hinduism and Islam developed 
simultaneously. It is said that Sheikh Nuruddin was suckled by Lal 
Ded in infancy. Lal Ded was a Shaivite mystic who reacted against 
the patriarchate and Brahmanism and became a wandering 
preacher. The famous Vakyas, or sayings, she composed ‘still touch 
the Kashmiri’s ear, as well as the chords of his heart, and are freely 
quoted by him as maxims on appropriate occasions.’ !* The rela- 
tionship between Hinduism and Islam may be seen as a symbiotic 
one, as is illustrated by the fact that Sheikh Nuruddin’s shrine in 
Charar-e-Sharif in Kashmir has continued to be visited for prayers 
by both Muslims and Hindus in modern times. The area is also 
populated by the influential Kashmiri Brahmins, the Pandits. One 
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of their most famous families, the Nehrus, have their historical 
roots in this region and, as will be discussed later, the impact of this 
legacy is relevant to our understanding of certain events. Kashmir 
is also the home of the Gujjars and Bakerwals, who depend mainly 
on cattle-rearing and agriculture. 13 

Situated on the plains, Jammu is largely a Hindu area, but it 
has also a Sikh and Muslim minority population. This is the area 
where the influence of the Dogras has been at its greatest and 
Dogri is the main language, although Punjabi is also spoken. 
Poonch lies north-west of North-West of Jammu and covers parts 
of the plains. It was transferred to Gulab Singh’s younger brother, 
Dhyam Singh, as a gift early in the nineteenth century.'* After a 
lawsuit by the Maharaja Hari Singh in 1936, the area became a 
part of Jammu and Kashmir. According to Lamb, Poonch at the 
time of partition was populated mainly by Sudhans descended 
from the Pathans of Afghanistan.!° The main languages spoken 
are Dogri, Punjabi and Pahari dialects.!® Although the Dogras are 
in the majority, the Muslim proportion increases towards the 
north-western parts of Poonch. Ladakh is populated mainly by 
the Ladakhi-speaking Tibetan Buddhists, but if the present trend 
continues the Muslims will soon be in a majority in this part of 
the state. Formally the Gilgit area was a part of the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir from the time of Gulab Singh until indepen- 
dence.” With the increased threat from Russia, the British took 
direct control of the area which came to be called the Gilgit 
Agency in 1889, but some authority over the area was gradually 
handed back to the Maharaja from 1905. The area is now called 
Baltistan and is mostly populated by Twelver Shia Muslims. All 
these areas were the parts of what was referred to as Jammu and 
Kashmir and the realm of the last Dogra Ruler, Maharaja Hari 
Singh, at the time of independence. 


Partition and accession 


When the new date for independence was presented, the Maharaja 
was not the only pretender to power in Jammu and Kashmir. In the 
1920s dissatisfaction with Dogra rule had been articulated among 
the Muslims by a group of Aligarh students that were later to be 
known as the Reading Room Party.!® In 1930 this group was 
joined by a young and already eloquent orator, Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, who had just returned from his studies at the Aligarh 
Muslim University. After an incident on 13 July 1931, in which 
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twenty-two Muslim demonstrators were shot,!? Abdullah, together 
with the Mirwaiz (Chief Preacher) Mohammed Yusuf Shah, took a 
leading role in the creation of the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference, which began to organize opposition to both British 
and Dogra rule. The movement was joined by other young 
activists, such as Mirza Afzal Beg, Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed and Chaudri Ghulam Abbas, whose 
names will crop up throughout our résumé of the political history 
of the state. Their paths would soon diverge, and when Abdullah 
finally died in 1982 after fifty years of political turmoil, none of 
them would be at his side. But in the early 1930s they struggled 
alongside Sheikh Abdullah, who was more popularly known as 
Sher-e-Kashmir ~ The Lion of Kashmir. 

In fact political dissension appeared among the leadership almost 
as soon as the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference was 
formed. The point at issue was the political and religious character 
of the organisation. Unlike Mohammed Yusuf Shah, Abdullah 
advocated a secular party design with modern and, to some extent, 
socialist political aims. Before independence, Abdullah would grad- 
ually move closer to the Indian National Congress. Divisions went 
so deep that the Muslim Conference was dissolved in 1939. It was 
then that Sheikh Abdullah and his supporters formed the Jammu 
and Kashmir National Conference. Mohammed Yusuf Shah and 
Chaudri Ghulam Abbas, on the other hand, would revive the 
Muslim Conference in 1941, appealing to the forces in favour of a 
separate Muslim state and aligning themselves with the Muslim 
League and its leader Ali Jinnah.”° In more practical terms, how- 
ever, the emphasis of the political agenda of the National 
Conference at the time is not entirely simple to establish. 

It has been pointed out that the National Conference advocated 
a separate state before the independence of India, and the New 
Kashmir Manifesto of 1944 is usually quoted.?! But it should also 
be recalled that most accounts of the political position of Sheikh 
Abdullah and the National Conference during the early 1940s seem 
to suggest agreement with the aims of the Nationalist movement 
led by Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, and those of the 
Indian National Congress. Although the party manifesto presented 
a future vision of Kashmir as a communist or socialist utopia, the 
overall impression from available sources seems to support the 
picture of the National Conference in the 1940s, before the inde- 
pendence of India, as a party pursuing a mainly anti-colonial, and 
anti-Dogra programme.” This description by Ajit Bhattacharjea 1s 
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probably the most accurate reflection of Sheikh Abdullah’s 
somewhat pragmatic position at the time. 


Abdullah was essentially a Kashmiri patriot who would have pre- 
ferred independence had it been feasible. He was anxious to 
secure maximum autonomy and freedom from the Dogra dynasty 
that had oppressed and impoverished his people. This was 
reflected in the comprehensive Naya Kashmir manifesto of the 
National Conference that he sought to implement when he came 
to office. He saw the relationship with India as the best available 
option in the circumstances; as a partnership inspired by com- 
mon ideals of democracy, autonomy, secularism and socio-politi- 
cal reform; not one of subservience. He was disturbed by any 
development that he interpreted as emanating from pressure 
exerted by New Delhi or as inspired by Hindutva.” 


Another observer of developments in Kashmir confirms some of 
these impressions. The Swedish diplomat Gunnar Jarring, who in 
1957 would become the UN-negotiator in the Kashmir conflict, 
had done academic research in Kashmir in 1935. Jarring attended 
some meetings at which Abdullah spoke, and his impression, based 
largely on translations, was that the movement was first and fore- 
most anti-British.24 Jarring does not remember any mention of 
Kashmiriyat, or the regional nationalism that is such a strong fea- 
ture of today’s separatist organisations.*5 According to Jarring, 
Kashmiri nationalism in its modern form grew mainly from the 
traumatic events of partition in 1947, the bitterness and intensity 
of which make this interpretation seem credible. 

Independence finally came on 15 August 1947, but borders and 
states would be disputed and redefined for a long time afterwards. 
Of the princely states mentioned earlier, only the accession of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Hyderabad, Junagadh and Travancore was 
unsettled at independence. Nevertheless, except for the areas gained 
by Pakistan in 1948, these states were all incorporated in the Indian 
Union within a year. The accession of Kashmir, however, was the 
most painful and brought the most troublesome consequences. 

The Deputy Prime Minister Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who had 
become the minister responsible for the former princely states on 5 
July 1947, urged the Maharaja Hari Singh to choose India, but this 
had little effect. Hari Singh was seriously considering independence 
as an option although cooperation with Abdullah towards this goal 
was unthinkable. Abdullah was considered simply an anti-Dogra 
agitator and had been detained by Hari Singh for his activities. In 
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spite of pleas from Nehru, Abdullah was still in jail when Hari 
Singh negotiated with the viceroy and the Indian Interim 
Government on the future of Jammu and Kashmir. 

There are differing interpretations of Patel’s position in this mat- 
ter. Some sources claim he had lost his faith in the prospect of 
Jammu and Kashmir remaining a part of India, others argue that 
he was more open-minded on this question.?” There is, however 
less doubt that Jawaharlal Nehru was adamant that Jammu and 
Kashmir must be a part of the Indian Union. His reasons were both 
political and emotional. 

‘We were Kashmiris,’ says Nehru on page one in his autobio- 
graphy, written in prison in 1935. It has often been argued that 
Nehru’s intransigence emanated from the fact that the Nehru 
family were Kashmiri Pandits. But, as Nehru himself points out, his 
ancestors had left Kashmir early in the eighteenth century. Nehru’s 
youth and early political career are geographically more closely 
associated with Allahabad, Uttar Pradesh and Harrow than with 
Jammu and Kashmir. Nevertheless, although Jawaharlal Nehru 
never spent much time in Kashmir, his Pandit Nehru-Kaul ancestry 
meant a lot to him. Being a Kashmiri Pandit has always stood for 
something that goes beyond the geographical borders of Kashmir. 
It constitutes a strong link with a community with common roots 
and a high level of awareness of its exclusive position in society. 

In 1916, after his marriage, Nehru spent a summer in Kashmir, 
and in prison in 1935 he dreamt of going back to the place of his 
ancestors.28 In the summer of 1940 he returned and was over- 
whelmed by his feelings. 


Twelve days in Kashmir, twelve days after three and twenty years. 
Yet one vital moment is worth more than years of stagnation and 
vegetation, and to spend twelve days in Kashmir was good for- 
tune indeed. But Kashmir calls back, its pull is stronger than ever, 
it whispers its fairy magic to the ears. How can they who have 
fallen under its spell release themselves from this enchantment?2? 


While there is no doubt about Nehru’s emotional commitment, it 
should not be forgotten that he was also guided by geopolitical and 
ideological considerations in this matter. Jammu and Kashmir pos- 
sesses desirable natural resources, in particular through its rivers. 
But it is even more important to consider Jammu and Kashmir’s 
position in relation to China and to some extent the Soviet Union 
at the time. Its sensitive location gave little credibility to those like 
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Hari Singh who asserted that Jammu and Kashmir could be the 
‘Switzerland of Asia.’3° Both Nehru and Jinnah believed that 
Jammu and Kashmir had to belong to either India or Pakistan. 
Another important consideration for Nehru was that if a Muslim 
majority state led by Abdullah were to join India, a definite blow 
would be dealt to Jinnah and the two-nation theory.3! Discounting 
Abdullah, who was in jail, the fact that the three main leaders took 
three different positions on the future of Jammu and Kashmir 
resulted in a dangerous deadlock. Three days before independence, 
the newly appointed Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir, Janak 
Singh, tried to remove the insecurity this created by asking the lead- 
ers of India and Pakistan to sign a Standstill Agreement. However, 
this was not concluded before independence arrived. Decisive 
action became impossible after 15 August, as India was quickly 
thrown into a turmoil of communal violence. Internal conditions in 
the state gradually became unmanageable, and at the same time 
relations with Pakistan deteriorated. 

As the political confrontation between the Muslim League and 
the Congress party had become more severe, support for partition 
of the British Empire had grown. In 1946, communal violence 
between Sikhs and Muslims, and Hindus and Muslims, gradually 
increased. By the time of independence discontent with the borders 
drawn by the Radcliffe Commission was particularly severe in 
Punjab, but the criticism also involved Jammu and Kashmir. The 
Radcliffe Commission had included in India parts of the Muslim- 
dominated Gurdaspur district along the main road to Jammu. This 
provoked Jinnah to say that Nehru and Mountbatten were con- 
spiring with Radcliffe to transfer Jammu and Kashmir to India. 
Uncertainty about the future of the religious groups in the new 
states that were being created, produced open violence. The story 
of the mass migration of millions of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, 
and the casualties that followed, is one of the darkest chapters in 
the history of the transfer of power. Clashes between Hindus and 
Muslims became so severe in Jammu, that Muslims fled to 
Pakistan. The chaos was such that the new independent adminis- 
tration had no opportunity to devote its full attention to Kashmir, 
where tension was growing steadily.>2 

In practice, Gilgit was already lost to the independent action of 
Major Brown, whose Corps of Gilgit Scouts refused to allow the 
Maharaja’s troops decide their future.?3 In Poonch, a local revolt 
against the Dogra rulers who had long imposed heavy taxes on 
the area, was organized by a Sardar Mohammed Ibrahim Khan 
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and escalated into an armed uprising with support from sources 
in Pakistan. Although the details are disputed, there is no doubt 
that political chaos prevailed until the fateful accession in a 
October 1947. 

Maybe they were inspired by solidarity for their ‘brothers’ in 
Poonch,>* or acting on the orders from the Pakistani 
Government,*> or both. But regardless of their motives and what- 
ever their numbers, Pathan tribal forces from the North West 
Frontier Province in Pakistan that began to invade on the night of 
21 October 1947, had advanced so far by 25 October that the 
Maharaja Hari Singh fled from Srinagar to Jammu. The town of 
Domel had fallen undefended and the Jammu and Kashmir State 
Forces were about to lose Uri where the Pathans were moving for- 
ward from the north-west. Reports to Hari Singh from Poonch, 
Mirpur, and Sialkot also spoke of uprisings and intrusions by 
foreign forces.°° What happened next is one of the most hotly 
disputed questions concerning the days of late October 1947. A 
common version of what happened next is, in brief, as follows. 

It seems that Hari Singh asked the central government in Delhi 
for help on 24 October. At the suggestion of Mountbatten, Nehru 
and Patel agreed on the 25th, that Jammu and Kashmir had to 
accede, at least temporarily, to India before troops could be sent to 
the rescue. V.P. Menon, who was working with Patel and the 
Interim Government on the incorporation of the states in India, 
was sent to Hari Singh on the morning 26 October with the reply. 
It took the form of an Instrument of Accession which provided that 
a plebiscite to determine whether Jammu and Kashmir should 
belong to India or Pakistan would be arranged as soon as the situ- 
ation allowed.>” Hari Singh signed the document immediately and 
on the morning of the 27th the first units of one battalion and one 
company were on their way to Srinagar. Their first task was to halt 
the Pathans who now had reached Baramulla and were moving 
towards Srinagar. 

The question most disputed is whether the Maharaja signed the 
Instrument of Accession before or after the Indian central govern- 
ment sent its troops to Srinagar. It has even been suggested that the 
Instrument of Accession was never signed at all, but was forged 
afterwards. As stated above, V.P. Menon writes in The Integration 
of the Indian States that he flew to Jammu, where the Instrument 
of Accession was signed by the Maharaja on the 26 October.78 
Lamb, however, presents evidence in Birth of A Tragedy that V.P. 
Menon never got on the flight to Jammu that day. Instead Menon 
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had a meeting with Alexander Symon of the UK High! 
Commission.°? The highly sensitive nature of this issue is visible in’ 
the following summary of a meeting with political leaders from’ 
Jammu and Kashmir in October 1993, including Karan Singh, the į 
son of the Maharaja Hari Singh. 


Dr. Karan Singh’s most important revelation was that he was 
present in the room on 26th October, 1947 when his father put 
his signatures on the Instrument of Accession in the Presence of 
Mr. V.P.S. Menon. This revelation has blasted the disinformation 


propaganda unleashed by some western media, including one 
Mr. Lamb,4° 


Nevertheless, when confronted with this quotation, Karan Singh 


replied ‘I did not see my father sign the Instrument of Accession ` 


with Menon, but I was in the same house.’ When asked about the 
exact date, the only reply Karan Singh would give was ‘does it 
matter what date it was signed?’4! Obviously this debate is not 
settled yet. An important contribution to the discussion has been 
made by the columnist and writer Prem Shankar Jha, who chal- 
lenges many of Lamb’s arguments on the accession. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, however, Jha agrees with Lamb that Menon’s account is 
incorrect, although Jha still holds that the Instrument of Accession 
was signed before troops were sent to Srinagar. Jha’s explanation is 
that the Instrument of Accession was signed when Menon made his 
visit to the Maharaja on the 25th or early in the morning of the 
26th, before Hari Singh and his family had to flee to Jammu. 
According to Jha, Menon supervised the signing behind Nehru’s 
back, in a collusion with Patel and Mountbatten.42 So, the dispute 
over what happened in October 1947 continues, and it is a highly 
politicized one. This is because the Indian Government’s position 
that Jammu and Kashmir acceded legally to India relies heavily on 
the fact that the Instrument of Accession is legitimate. Moreover, 
any research challenging the authenticity of the Instrument of 
Accession is invaluable to the Pakistani Government in its claim to 
Jammu and Kashmir, Fortunately for this analysis, there is some- 
thing in Karan Singh’s comment that the issue does not need to be 
settled here for the purpose of determining the causes of the con- 
flict in the late 1980s. Whether the Instrument of Accession was 
signed before the troops were sent in or not may, however, have 
repercussions on a legal debate on the status of Jammu and 
Kashmir. From 1947 until the early 1990s, however, it was 
assumed that the Instrument of Accession was signed before Indian 
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troops entered the State, and consequently the political disputes 
have mainly concerned the fact that the plebiscite was never held. 
What happened next, though, is Jess disputed. War broke out 


between India and Pakistan. 


The First War between India and Pakistan and 
the introduction of the United Nations observers 


As the Indian forces put a stop to the Pathans’ advance towards 
Srinagar, regular forces from the Pakistan army gradually became 
more involved. Although the conflict was brought to the UN in 
January 1948, a cease-fire agreement did not come in to effect until 
1 January 1949.3 In July 1948 the newly formed United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) arrived with the 
observation force. This stayed until 1951, when it was replaced by 
the United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan 
(UNMOGIP), which has remained in the area ever since. The cease- 
fire line agreed upon, which was supervised by the UNMOGIP, 
turned into the line of control. This subsequently became the de 
facto border between India and Pakistan, which it remains today. 
It extends through from Naoshera in the south, northwards 
through Poonch and Uri and then along the Kishan Ganga river 
where it turns east and continues towards Kargil.44 Somewhat 
more than a third of what had hitherto been called Jammu and 
Kashmir came under the control of Pakistan and is now more com- 
monly known as Azad Kashmir in Pakistan, and l Pakistani 
Occupied Kashmir by the Indian Government. Not surprisingly, the 
part remaining in India is referred to by the Pakistan Government 
as Indian Occupied Kashmir. l 
The border between Azad Kashmir and Jammu and Kashmir 
does to some extent coincide with a linguistic border. In the Vale of 
Kashmir, Kashmiri is common, while in Azad Kashmir various 
Punjabi dialects are spoken.*¢ Nevertheless, the new border was as 
brutally established as many others in the partition of India and 
Pakistan. Groups who were living in peace were to become polar- 
ized for an unforeseeable future by the political events that shaped 
the new nations. The tragedy is to some extent illustrated by what 
happened to a unit commanded by a Briton, David Irving, in 
Jammu and Kashmir at the time of partition. E 
David Irving was a junior officer when he arrived in India in 
1945 to serve with the King George V’s Own Bengal Sappers and 
Miners Group. It was originally named the Corps of Bengal 
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Pioneers when it was founded in 1803, and for almost 150 years it! 


admitted Muslim, Sikh and Hindu recruits in equal numbers,4? # 


Nevertheless, partition divided the unit along religious lines and the | 


Miners for the Sikh and the Hindu personnel, while the Muslims 
formed the Royal Pakistan Engineers. The British Military Supreme 
Command was closed down on 30 November 1947 but the with- 
drawal of British personnel of all ranks had to proceed gradually. 
Therefore Irving volunteered to continue to do his service, along 
with some other British officers, with the units transferred to 
Pakistan. Shortly after the unit had split, the war broke out 
between India and Pakistan. In January/February 1948 Irving was 
on the staff of the Frontier Divisional Headquarters at Abottabad 
from where the operations of regular troops of the Pakistani Army 
were conducted. According to Irving, the Pathan tribes were set on 
entering Kashmir to save their ‘Muslim brothers’ from Hari Singh 
and the Indian Government, but he also adds that some of ‘the 
more unruly elements had the possibility of some looting in their 
minds’*8 Irving’s Pakistan Engineers received their instructions 
from Army Headquarters in Rawalpindi and among other work 
they built the jeep road from Kohala to Chakothi in the Uri sector. 


In a limited way we were asked to ‘relieve the pressure’ in order 
to evacuate [the Pathans]. It meant clearing minefields, alleviat- 
ing and so on, and the Pakistanis were worried about the Indian 
Army coming up too close to the border. /.../ We were not meant 
to be there. We were disguised. We had no uniforms, vehicles had 
no signs, and so on. It was a clandestine operation. The mission 
was to help the Pathans to get out again, and we never fired nor 
laid any mines to my knowledge. /.../ But there were some 
Gurkhas captured. Fierce warriors.*? 


On the other side, however, among the troops they were fighting, 
were those who used to be old friends. From the beginning of the war 
the Bengal Sappers were sent in by the Indian side to fight. It was very 
probably the Indian Army that had laid some fatal anti-personnel 
mines in the Tithwal area of the Uri sector? In July 1948 Major 
Sloan of the 71 Field Company, a colleague of Irving in the Royal 
Pakistan Engineers, was in the area directing road maintenance. 


He had visited an area in which mines had been lifted and in 


which mine clearance was still being done by troops of the 
Pakistan Army. A non-commissioned officer had just located a 
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mine. Major Sloan said ‘Let me see it” and then walked towards 
the spot indicated. The position was on a slope on which Major 
Sloan slipped, causing him to fall and to detonate the mine 
which killed him. This occurred at 9.15 a.m. on Saturday, 10th 


July, 1948.97 


Hostility may certainly have existed between the Pathans who 
marched towards Srinagar and the Maharaja. But the full-scale war 
and the division of foes and friends was a part of a political process 
in which Ali Jinnah and the Muslim League, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
the Congress party, and, above all, the British colonial administra- 
tion and the British Government were the main players. The absur- 
dity of the situation was not limited to the fact that those who had 
been neighbours living and working together only a few months 
earlier became enemies. On top of this, British officers were actu- 
ally fighting on both sides. The incident involving Major Sloan, 
however, ended British active involvement. It was immediately 
asked that all British officers be withdrawn from the area to avoid 
further ‘embarrassment’ with Indian forces.** After the arrival of 
the UN observation unit, David Irving left Pakistan and the Army 
in 1950 with the rank of major, as his contract had expired. 
Tension between India and Pakistan remained, however. 


The recurring Kashmir conflict and the Cold War 


During the war, Sheikh Abdullah was released and as he was put in 
charge of the Emergency Government of Jammu and Kashmir, he 
replaced the Maharaja as the main political leader in the state. 
After the cease-fire, Abdullah lost no time in taking the initiative in 
shaping a new Jammu and Kashmir. As allowed by the terms of 
accession the Constituent Assembly incorporated Article 370 in the 
Constitution. No such arrangement was made for any other 
princely state in India. 


The special status of Jammu and Kashmir 
in the Indian Union 


The Instrument of Accession signed by Maharajah Hari Singh in 
1947 gave the Union Government the right to exercise its power in 
three areas: defence, foreign affairs, and communication. Since the 
final decision on accession was to be made later, after the with- 
drawal of Indian and Pakistani troops from the area, Article 370 
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the Indian Union and Jammu and Kashmir.53 However, questions 


was added to the constitution to regulate this relationship between 
3l 


about this solution were.raised as soon as it was introduced. mag 
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debate in the Constituent Assembly in 1949, the article was | 


attacked as representing unjustified ‘discrimination.54 The coun- ¥ 


terargument was that the unique conditions of accession demanded 
special treatment and that Article 370 would help to integrate the 
state. The right and wrong of this debate is difficult to determine 
for two reasons. 

First, from 1953 and onwards some of the main machinery for 
granting autonomy, at least on paper, was dismantled as a result of 
the passing of various amendments. Secondly, and maybe more 
importantly, although the constitution has played a political role as 
a rallying point for different parties such as the BJS/BJP and the 
National Conference, it has not been so important as a provider of 
rules of political life. The undoubtedly ‘soft’ character of the cen- 
tral government and the various governments in Jammu and 
Kashmir has often weakened the principles of constitutional rule.55 
And the history of politics in Jammu and Kashmir is characterized 
by deviations from the spirit of the constitution rather than 
adherence to it. 


United Nations attempts at negotiation between the wars 


When passing the first resolutions on the conflict, the UN made it 
clear that it would not intervene actively, but offered its help as an 
observer, mediator, and intermediary in negotiations,5® The UNCIP 
plan of 1948 for a plebiscite and withdrawal of troops from the 
cease-fire line was, however, rejected by both sides. A series of UN 
representatives in India and Pakistan — the Canadian General! 
A.G.L. MacNaughton, the Australian jurist Owen Dixon and a for- 
mer United States Senator from North Carolina, Frank Graham — 
failed to bring the parties any closer to a solution in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, despite submitting various proposals to the United 
Nations. In 1957 the President of the Security Council and former 
Ambassador of Sweden in Delhi and Karachi, Gunnar Jarring, who 
had visited Kashmir as a philologist in the 1930s, was assigned to 
the task. However, the omens were not favourable. 

In the evening of 17 February, Jarring was directly approached by 
the American and the British representatives at the UN, Henry Cabot 
Lodge and Pierson Dixon, who wanted to discuss the Kashmir 
situation. Cabot and Dixon complained of Krishna Menon’s 
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‘obstruction’ of the debates in the Security Council. 37 Krishna 
Menon was one of Nehru’s closest advisors and had, as minister 
without portfolio in Nehru’s government, become India’s representa- 
tive in the UN. In the discussion in the Security Council, Menon had 
filibustered for three sessions on 23 and 24 January 1957. 


The speeches could continue up to seven hours, only interrupted 
by the lunch break. They led to physical exhaustion. His doctor 
gave him injections to enable him to continue. At some point he 
may have been given an overdose, sometimes his speech would be 
slurred, he would lie stretched out in his chair with his eyes 
closed, suddenly he would wake up and throw papers and docu- 
ments around, shout at his secretary, once he lost consciousness 
and had to be carried out and put on a sofa outside the Security 
Council. An American journalist who happened to pass by said 
irreverently: ‘Put a microphone in front of his mouth and he will 
come to life again.’58 


To Western diplomats, as is implied in the quotation above, Menon 
was the enfant terrible or, even more impolitely, the abominable 
showman (alluding to the mysterious snowman in the Himalayas, 
which was a popular discussion topic at the time).>? In India, on the 
other hand, he was hailed as the Hero of Kashmir, and his speeches 
in the UN would later be compared to the oratorical skills of 
Demosthenes and Winston Churchill.©° Irrespective of the quality of 
the speeches, I would argue that the reasons for Menon’s filibuster 
are not difficult to find in the prevailing political situation. 

The war in 1948 led the central government of India to consider 
Jammu and Kashmir one of its most sensitive border states, and 
gradually Sheikh Abdullah’s independent political leadership in 
Jammu and Kashmir made the Congress party leaders suspicious of 
his loyalty to the Union. In the early 1950s, Nehru finally began to 
fear that Jammu and Kashmir would secede. At this time the 
National Conference leaders were divided over the future status of 
the state. Before independence, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad had 
been one of Sheikh Abdullah’s closest allies but by the fifties the 
two leaders were pulling in different directions. 

The ideas of modern Kashmiri nationalism are, as was mentioned 
earlier, traceable back to the New Kashmir manifesto presented by 
Abdullah in 1944. It was a nationalism expressed as distinct from 
Indian or Pakistani nationalism. As the leader of the interim gov- 
ernment, Abdullah retained, to some extent, the idea that Jammu 
and Kashmir had a future independent from India and Pakistan. 
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among others, the American ambassador in 1950 and the US 
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When it became known that Abdullah had mentioned these ideas to, $ 


Democrat leader Adlai Stevenson in the spring of 1953, the rela- - 


tionship with Jawaharlal Nehru and the central government deteri- 
orated.®! In the shadow of the Cold War, American activities were 
viewed with increased suspicion by the Indian Government. It seems 
that Mirza Afzal Beg and Sheikh Abdullah formulated plans to 
bring the suggestion of independence ‘up for public consideration’ 
in late August 1953 and the leakage of this fact is what prompted 
the arrest of Abdullah on 9 August.®? Sheikh Abdullah continued to 
advocate far-reaching provisions to guarantee the autonomy of the 
state, sometimes containing the suggestion of independence, while 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad supported a closer integration of 
Jammu and Kashmir with India. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad was 
rewarded for his position by increased support from the central gov- 
ernment, while Sheikh Abdullah was arrested for his ‘disloyalty,’ 

While Abdullah was incarcerated, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
was installed as Prime Minister in the state.63 In December 1956, 
however, Pakistan brought the Kashmir question to the General 
Assembly and in January 1957 to the Security Council. The main 
reason for raising the issue was that the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly, under Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed (Abdullah was still in 
jail), was about to ratify a new constitution declaring Jammu and 
Kashmir an integral part of India.64 

Ic is therefore likely that a part of the intention behind Menon’s 
verbosity was to gain time and, perhaps, to block any UN resolu- 
tion on Kashmir. If this was the purpose of the marathon speech, 
the goal was not entirely fulfilled. On 24 January 1957 a resolution 
was passed that the dispute should still be solved by a referendum, 
whatever the action of the Constituent Assembly. The UN resolu- 
tion, however, would have few practical consequences, and there- 
fore Menon was successful to some extent. On 26 January the 
Constitution of Jammu and Kashmir came into effect, an event 
which had some unforeseen implications. Menon’s behaviour was 
an early demonstration of the vigorous resistance that India would 
offer to UN and third-party intervention in the Kashmir question. 
One illustration will suffice. In February Menon approached 
Jarring and requested postponement of the debate on Kashmir 
because of the General Election that was to be held in India. Jarring 
replied that this was not an adequate reason for cancelling a 
Security Council meeting. Angrily, Menon replied ‘Don’t try to 
push the Government of India!’® 
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In spite of all this, at his meeting with Dixon and Lodge, Jarring 
was asked to ‘solve the Kashmir problem. 66 Well aware of the dif- 
ficulty experienced by previous UN negotiators in achieving any 
tangible results, Jarring was surprised at the proposal. Frank 
Graham for example, who was the UN negotiator in 1951-5 3, pro- 
duced several reports (although he never went to Kashmir) but 
made little real progress. The Americans and British had now 
decided to try a negotiator with what may have been perceived as 
a more neutral image.6” The urgency of the question from the 
American point of view may have been heightened by the fear that 
Pakistan and India might fall under the communist domination of 
China and the USSR.®8 Khrushchev’s visit to Srinagar in December 
1955 and his support for the Indian stand in the Kashmir dispute 
was another headache for the Americans. The US therefore contin- 
ued to give military aid to Pakistan in spite of the anti-American 
feelings this provoked in India.6? But at the same time the 
Americans now realized that they could not simply suggest conflict 
resolutions without bringing in a third party such as the UN. This 
awareness is clearly reflected in a major report by the American 
Intelligence Service. 


US pressure for Kashmir settlement. Indian suspicions of US 
military intentions are likely to be heightened by strong Anglo- 
American pressure for a settlement in Kashmir. Having recently 
recognized Pakistan’s currency at the non-devalued rate and con- 
cluded a major trade agreement with Pakistan, India denies the 
urgency of a Kashmir settlement. Hence it would view any strong 
American pressure to obtain the withdrawal of Indian forces from 
the state and a speedy settlement as an attempt to help Pakistan 
get Kashmir in the hope of strategically located military bases for 
the US which could be built up in the immediate future.”° 


Therefore, it may have been seen by the Americans and the British 
as an advantage for the suggestions for mediation and possible 
future solutions to come from a neutral representative. This time 
the prospects did not seem altogether hopeless. Dixon and Lodge 
explained that the proposal to appoint Jarring had already been 
accepted, not only by Pakistan’s representative Firouz Khan Noon, 
but also by India. Jarring doubted this, but briefed the Swedish 
Secretary General of the UN and his personal friend Dag 
Hammarskjöld, who was also surprised and indeed irritated by the 
fact that this step had been taken by the British and Americans 
behind his back.7! The pressure on Jarring to accept the assignment 
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was strong and finally Jarring and Hammarskjold saw no reason to 
refuse the mission when both Pakistan and India formally had 
accepted the plan. And there were other hopeful signs. Noon was 
enthusiastic and speculated that Jarring might supervise the future 
plebiscite in Jammu and Kashmir. Also, in a private letter which 
later reached Jarring, Philip Noel-Baker suggested that in recent 
conversations Nehru had said ‘he had never abandoned the idea of 
a plebiscite.’”* Jarring’s hopes were soon to be dashed, however. 

For a month, in March and April 1957, Jarring travelled fre- 
quently between India and Pakistan. The Pakistani Government, 
represented by the Prime Minister Suhrawardy, was in favour of 
arbitration on parts of, or as a package solution of, the Kashmir 
conflict. It should be added, however, that the President and mili- 
tary commander, Iskander Mirza, was sceptical regarding any 
efforts to negotiate with India and regretted that Pakistan ever 
agreed to the cease fire in 1948.73 Under the surface of civil rule in 
Pakistan, discontent was brewing in the military establishment. 
The Indian Government, represented by Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Krishna Menon,“ demanded unequivocally that before any solu- 
tions could be found the UN had to denounce Pakistan as the 
aggressor in the conflict and that Pakistani forces had to withdraw 
from Azad Kashmir before any negotiations could begin.”> The fact 
that American military aid to Pakistan during this period only 
reinforced this stand by the Indian Government raises questions 
about the motives of the United States at the time. On the one 
hand, the British and the Americans played a crucial role in initi- 
ating Jarring’s trip to solve the Kashmir conflict. Simultaneously, 
however, the Americans were aiding the Pakistani military 
establishment, which obviously left the Indian Government with no 
incentive to move further towards a solution of the conflict. Either 
American foreign policy suffered from severe coordination 
problems or the Americans were simply using the UN as a diplo- 
matic facade while pursuing the fierce cold war against the Soviet 
Union in South Asia. 

Consequently Jarring, wearied by the strategy of ‘evasive diplo- 
macy,’ could only report to the UN that the two parties were still 
in unreconcilable positions.” That was the last opportunity to 
solve the Kashmir conflict for a long time. About a year later, 
Mirza’s patience with the limping democratic experiment in 
Pakistan ran out and martial law was declared. In the early 1960s, 
tension in the region increased. In 1961 Indian forces moved into 
1962, war broke out between China and India and Krishna 
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Menon who had assumed the post as India’s Minister of Defence, 
was severely criticized for having underestimated the threat from 
the east.”” In the same year the Kashmir question was brought to 
the Security Council, and again without any concrete results. 
Within two years tension between India and Pakistan increased to 
the point where UN intervention was impossible. The part played 
by the UN is well summarized by Lamb. 


It may fairly be said that in the space of some seventeen years the 
United Nations made absolutely no progress at alf in its quest for 
a final solution for the Kashmir problem. It had played an impor- 
tant part in the securing of a cease-fire and the demarcation of a 
cease-fire line. Its corps of observers from 1949 to the beginning 
of 1965, moreover, helped in ensuring that incidents along the 
cease-fire line did not escalate into a fresh outbreak of full scale 
war. Once the cease-fire had been achieved, however, there was 
really little more that the United Nations could dof.]7® 


But the failure, it should be remembered, can only be fully under- 
stood in the context of the Cold War. In relation to the forces of the 
competing USSR, China and USA, the UN carried little weight. In 
1964 India and Pakistan began to drift towards a new war. The 
prelude was the Hazratbal crisis, also known as the theft of the 
Prophet’s Hair. 


Relapse into war 


According to legend the journey of the relic, the Mo-e-Mugaddas 
or the Prophet’s Hair, began from Medina early in the 17th century. 
Under the protection of the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb and, the 
legend says, the divine guidance of Allah, the hair was brought to 
Kashmir in the year 1700. It was placed in a building by the Dal 
Lake and became known as Asar-e-Sharif (the Shrine of the Relic) 
and later as Hazratbal (the lake of the Hazrat, or the Prophet).”? It 
was at this place that Sheikh Abdullah held many of his most 
popular speeches before and after independence. For this and other 
reasons this most treasured relic had become increasingly associ- 
ated with the Kashmiri identity. One day in December 1963, while 
Abdullah was still in jail, the relic disappeared and the eyes of the 
outraged population in the Valley all turned towards Bakshi and 
his supporters. 

As was mentioned earlier, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed became 
the Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir after Sheikh Abdullah 
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was thrown in jail in 1953. The National Conference became inf 


effect a Pradesh Congress Committee.8° Sheikh Abdullah, although # 
in jail, and his followers transferred their support to the Plebiscite = 
Front led by Beg. Bakshi’s strategy was to go along with the central 4 
government and not to question the integration of Jammu and : 
Kashmir with India, at least as long as this policy was rewarded in $ 
terms of financial support. ; 


Bakshi was a competent administrator and made full use of the 
flow of financial assistance from the Centre. Hydroelectric pro- 
jects, housing colonies, roads spreading through the valley 
(though some paid from the State exchequer were later found to 
exist only on paper), facilities for tourists, a lower-level tunnel at 
Banihal to improve communications with Jammu and the rest of 
India, all appeared. Rice was subsidised. The purpose was to 
demonstrate the benefits of closer ties with India. But the impact 
on the public was mixed. Mir Qasim, then a Cabinet Minister, 
recalls: ‘The people were happy with our work, but would 
not forgive us for the plight of the Sheikh and therefore would 
not fully cooperate in our development projects.’8! 


And discontent continued to grow as allegations of corruption in 
the Bakshi administration became more frequent. The State 
Assembly election in 1962 further stoked up disaffection.®2 


The elections in 1962 were so thoroughly rigged that Bakshi’s 
hand-chosen National Conference candidates won seventy out of 
seventy-five seats. Nehru was prompted to tell him: ‘In fact, it 
would strengthen your position much more if you lost a few seats 
to bonafide opponents.’ 


Although Bakshi Ghulam Muhammed had resigned in October 
because of the Kamaraj plan,*4 accusing fingers were pointed at his 
family when the holy relic disappeared. A rumour had spread 
saying that the Mo-e-Muqaddas had been stolen to soothe Bakshi’s 
ailing mother.85 The police investigation that finally led to the 
recovery of the relic never revealed who stole it. Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, however, left Kashmir on the morning of 4 January - 
the same day that the relic was returned. 

When the crisis was over Nehru ordered the release of Sheikh 
Abdullah, and for a while it looked as though the Kashmir ques- 
tion had a chance of being solved. After discussions with Nehru, 
Abdullah travelled to Pakistan and managed to get the approval of 
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President Ayub Khan for a summit including the leaders of Pakistan 
and India. Fate intervened, however, and on 27 May 1964, 
Jawaharlal Nehru passed away in his sleep. Momentum was lost 
with him, and the short meeting that was finally held between 
President Ayub Khan and the new Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri in October 1964 led nowhere. ia Bh, 

Many Kashmiris felt that the political situation inside Jammu 
and Kashmir allowed them no self-respect. With the collapse of 
what was left of the National Conference, a new section of the 
Congress party in Jammu and Kashmir, under the leadership of Mir 
Qasim, was founded in 1965. Political opposition to the centre was 
now crystallizing into two groups; the supporters of Sheikh 
Abdullah and Mirza Afzal Beg among whom Farooq Abdullah, 
Sheikh Abdullah’s son, had become politically prominent during 
the Hazratbal crisis; and the Awami Action Committee, led by a 
young priest-leader, or Mirwaiz-e-Kashmir, Maulvi Muhammed 
Farooq, which contained advocates of the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to Pakistan.** But after a Haj trip, Abdullah was again 
arrested with Beg and detained for three years. During this period 
the constitution of Jammu and Kashmir was even more closely inte- 
grated with the Indian Union. Reforms proclaimed by Ghulam 
Mohammed Bakshi and continued by the Indian Government, in 
particular during the period 1963 to 1965, diminished the consti- 
tutional separateness of Jammu and Kashmir. For example, in 
Jammu and Kashmir the Head of the State, known by the tradi- 
tional title of Sadar-e-Riyasat, was elected by the State Assembly,®” 
but after 1965 the title changed to Governor and the post was 
appointed by the President of India in the same way as in other 
Indian States. Also, the Governor was given the power to ‘assume 
to himself all or any of the functions of the Government of the 
State’ in ‘case of failure of the constitutional machinery in the 
State.’88 Such actions required the consent of the President, and 
this meant in practice that the central government strengthened its 
grip on Jammu and Kashmir. From the Pakistani perspective, these 
actions may have been interpreted as signs that the Indian 
Government was about to ‘annex’ the state.°? In January 1965 ten- 
sion was high between India and Pakistan and soon led to the bor- 
der clashes that eventually escalated into a large scale conflict. But 
what is usually called the War of 1965, actually consisted of two 
different confrontations. 

Although it is not entirely clear what precipitated the clash 
between Indian and Pakistani troops in the Rann of Kutch early in 
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1965, the crisis died down and fighting stopped, for a while, after < 
mediation by the British which even led to a signed agreement by 
both parties. Nonetheless, tension increased along the Punjab bor- 
der and the cease-fire line during the summer. The Pakistani forces, 
backed by the Government, began to infiltrate Jammu and 
Kashmir, possibly as early as 1964, in what was to become known 
as Operation Gibraltar.” Fighting increased, and by September 
both sides were launching attacks. The commanders of the 
Pakistani attack on Kashmir in August may well have counted on 
substantial backing from anti-Indian forces, supposedly aroused by 
the Hazratbal crisis, within Jammu and Kashmir. Such support, 
however, did not materialize. After heavy fighting and political 
pressure from China, United States and Britain, the cease-fire pro- 
posed by the UN was accepted by India and Pakistan in September 
and in January 1966 both countries met in Tashkent and agreed to 
establish peaceful relations.?! 

Nevertheless, the Cold War continued to influence the situation. 
Tension remained and differences on the interpretation of the 
Tashkent agreement were voiced. India and Pakistan, also had to 
pay attention to distressing domestic problems, yet both countries 
immediately began to spend money on rearmament, in spite of their 
poor economies. A situation of near-famine had developed in India 
after two bad monsoons, industrial growth had declined, and 
Nehru’s daughter and India’s new Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, 
faced the internal rivalries that eventually led to the splitting of the 
Congress party in 1969. There was also rivalry among the leader- 
ship in Pakistan and in 1968 an attempt was made on Ayub Khan’s 
life. Soon after that, power was taken over by General Yahya Khan, 
who immediately had to face growing discontent in East Pakistan. 

Dissatisfaction also prevailed in Jammu and Kashmir. Although 
the 1967 election may have been somewhat more democratic than 
the previous one, the most important opposition leaders, such as 

Sheikh Abdullah and the Mirwaiz Farooq, were still in jail.92 The 

situation changed somewhat in 1968 when Sheikh Abdullah was 

released. In October, a large group of Kashmiri politicians gathered 
at a State People’s Convention, including Mirwaiz Farooq, who 
advocated accession to Pakistan. Sheikh Abdullah, leading the 

Plebiscite Front with Beg, still at least included the independence 

option in his speeches but he, too, criticized the Indian Government 

in the second Convention, held in 1970.93 The Government 
responded by barring Sheikh Abdullah from entering Jammu and 

Kashmir and banning the Plebiscite Front before the general election, 
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but these events were soon overshadowed by the war which saw the 
ue aoe Pakistan had its roots in poor relations 
eae Gast and West Pakistan going back at least to m on 
and finally natural disaster and pane: eee een sty 
i as hit by a cyclone in Novem ; 

Aa o giving too little aid. The leaders of an 
pada had long complained that they were not taken eee 
by the elite in West Pakistan. After civilian rule was ae at 
IEO were held in December 1970. In East ae . 7 
Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League won 160 out o 162 sea à 
while Zulfikar Ali Bhutto and the Pakistan’s People’s one ee 
won 81 out of 138 seats. Nevertheless, Rahman was not He € he 
form the new government. But another event, connecte za 
Jammu and Kashmir, played a big part in bringing India : 
crisis. This was the hijacking of the Indian civilian Le ma 
on 30 January 1971, by two young Kashmiris who force Pa lig 1 
to land at Lahore Airport and, in the name of F r a 
National Liberation Front, demanded the release o oe 
members imprisoned in India. The passengers were ee u ka 
aircraft was destroyed in a fire started by the hijac 
Government of India berated the Pakistani government, i ae 
had connived with the hijackers. India then banned al ie et 
Pakistani airliners over India, thus cutting off the lifeline 5 
port route between East and West Pakistan. In April the Pakis an 
Commission of Inquiry delivered its report on the hijacking inci 
dent, which it claimed had been staged by Indian Intelligence = 
provide an official excuse to cut off communications as a r : a 
larger effort to support the separatist movement in er akis a 
Who was behind the event remains to be proved, but there is 
doubt that this episode marks the start of a rapid ayes in iS a 
tions between India and Pakistan.’ The troops sent i a 
Pakistan to East Pakistan now had to be flown via Co ats an 
the whole situation ‘injected an element of hysteria into k : oe 
duct of its commanders.’?® The troops were ordered a : t - 
separatist forces but only managed to provoke stronger ~ ae A 
resentment and alienation. Indira Gandhi referred to the- en 
number of refugees moving from East Pakistan into oe in i e 
fication of the decision to intervene directly, and on 3 eae 
1971 Yahya Khan decided on full-scale retaliation against In 2 
The war lasted for only fourteen days but fighting was eras 
Pakistan lost not only in East Pakistan. Hostilities broke out along 
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the Punjab border and the cease-fire line and were not stopped 
until 17 December 1971. Bangladesh was born, and in July the fol- 
lowing year the leaders of India and Pakistan, Indira Gandhi and 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who had now replaced Yahya Khan, agreed to 
meet at Simla. 


Democracy is coming 


The agreement signed at Simla stipulated that the countries should 
solve their conflicts by peaceful means and bilateral negotiation, 
and that the old cease-fire line was to become the line of control 
(LOC) and, in other words, the de facto border between India and 
Pakistan. The accord provided no specific solutions to the Kashmir 
problem.?” From this point onwards, however, the political climate 
in Jammu and Kashmir began to change, especially as far as the 
relationship between the opposition in Jammu and Kashmir and 
the central government was concerned. 

The Plebiscite Front was still not trusted enough to be allowed to 
compete in the State Assembly election in 1972, although, ironically, 
the Jamaat-e-Islami, which was to become the leading separatist 
organization in the late 1980s and 1990s, was allowed to contest it 
and did so with some success, winning five seats. Furthermore, it 
has been claimed that Mir Qasim, who took over after the death of 
Sadiq, started to recruit more civil servants from other parts of India 
and less from the Kashmiris, Dogras and Punjabis. In spite of this, 
the Centre and the parts of the political establishment in Jammu and 
Kashmir began to move closer together. 

As the President of the Plebiscite Front, Beg announced as early 
as February 1972 that the demand for a plebiscite was no longer 
considered a feasible option. Sheikh Abdullah continued to argue 
along the same lines when, at a public meeting at Hazratbal in 
June, he explained that he had given up hope of obtaining support 
for the independence alternative from Pakistan, and that he saw the 
future of Kashmir as an autonomous region within the Indian 
Union.?8 No doubt the rejection of Pakistan and independence as 
political alternatives took place in the light of the situation created 
by the war of 1971. Indira Gandhi welcomed the shift in position 
by the Plebiscite Front as much as it was resented in Azad Kashmir. 
Talks were initiated and finally, after negotiations between Beg and 
the diplomat G. Parthasarathy, an agreement was signed on 13 
November 1974. Although Abdullah’s demand for fresh elections 
was not met, it was agreed that Article 370 was to be retained. The 
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accord was agreed in February 1975 and was followed by an 
important change announced on 25 February. Abdullah replaced 
Qasim as the Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. This was hard 
for several sections of the political community in the state to digest. 
Abdullah was said to be associating himself too closely with the 
Centre and it was feared he would become just another puppet like 
Bakshi. Nevertheless, the Plebiscite Front changed its name to the 
National Conference, and according to Ajit Bhattacharjea 
Abdullah began to distance himself from the Centre when he 
rejected Central subsidies for rice.?? And afterwards, during the 
Emergency which was declared in 1975, Abdullah continued to 
show his independence by refusing ‘to go along and condemn his 
old friend, Jayaprakash Narayan.’t®0 Narayan was one of the 
political leaders in India who had openly challenged the authori- 
tarian tendencies of Indira Gandhi’s government. Although the 
Emergency ended in 1977, support for the Congress party was 
declining, and later the same year, the National Conference was 
ready to fight for representation in the State Assembly in its own 
right in the most democratic elections ever held in the state. The 
National Conference and the Congress party were to meet, head 
on, as politica} equals. After a long detour, Jammu and Kashmir 
was finally on course for democracy. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF 
DEMOCRACY IN JAMMU 
AND KASHMIR 1977-1989 


Considering the traumatic events during partition and the 
unfinished settlement from the time of accession,! it is quite 
understandable that many authors who try to explain the conflict 
in Jammu and Kashmir emphasize the historical roots. But the his- 
torical legacy does not consist only of accession, the antagonism 
between India and Pakistan, the powerlessness of the UN during 
the Cold War and the failure of attempts to negotiate in the con- 
flict. The inherent weaknesses in the institutional democratic 
structure should be kept in mind if we want to understand the 
fragility of the democracy that was introduced in 1977. No other 
state in India had to wait so long for democracy as Jammu and 
Kashmir. The poor record of democracy in Jammu and Kashmir 
is characterized by the constant rigging of elections and by various 
forms of central government intervention which prevented the 
development of fair and autonomous political competition 
between political parties. 

While elections were held in most parts of the country from 1952 
onwards, the first Vidhan Sabha election (election to the legislative 
assembly in the state) was held only in 1962 and the first Lok 
Sabha (national assembly) election did not take place until 1967. 
Most elections held in Jammu and Kashmir before the mid-1970s 
are generally considered to have been fraudulent in various ways. 
In 1951, in the Constituent Assembly election, the National 
Conference candidates won all the seventy-five seats. The journal- 
ist and Congress (I) politician M.J. Akbar points out that the 
results were most likely accepted only because of the undoubtedly 
widespread support for Sheikh Abdullah.3 But it should not be for- 
gotten that the Praja Parishad Party, an opposition party domi- 
nated by landowning Hindus in Jammu, had no choice but to 
accept the illegal rejection of their candidates. 
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As we saw in the last chapter, equally corrupt electoral practices 
were to plague the state for the next twenty-five years, although 
they were employed mainly by the central government under 
Congress party rule. Nonetheless, democracy got off to a start in 
1977 which, considering the troubled background, showed some 
promise of survival and consolidation. 


The democratic breakthrough of 1977 


Indira Gandhi and Sheikh Abdullah are often given the credit for 
bringing the first free and fair Legislative Assembly election to 
Jammu and Kashmir in 1977.4 Indeed, M.J. Akbar argues that they 
set the state on course for democracy as early as 1975. A different 
picture is, however, painted by the former National Conference 
member Balraj Puri, by Bhim Singh of the local Panthers Party in 
Jammu and Kashmir, and by others who emphasize the role of 
Morarji Desai, who was Prime Minister when elections were held 
in the summer of 1977.5 Trying to find a base for support in the 
north after its electoral defeat in the Lok Sabha election in March 
1977, the Congress (I) was planning a bigger effort to capture votes 
in Jammu and Kashmir. Desai, however, took important steps to 
strengthen security in Jammu and Kashmir so that the summer elec- 
tions would be fair. According to Bhim Singh, ‘Morarji Desai 
openly declared that anyone who would attempt to pursue some 
form of rigging would be severely punished, and this was quite 
effective.© The Congress party became the third largest in the 
Assembly, with 11 seats. The Janata Party won 13 seats, and the 
National Conference secured a majority with 47 out of the total of 
75 seats in the Assembly. The Jamaat-e-Islami, which may be 
described as a non-secular Islamist, or ethnic, party, won only one 
seat, four less than in 1972.” The Maulana Abbas Ansari, a Shia 
leader and an influential political figure in Jammu and Kashmir, 
and his supporters (who have cooperated politically with the 
Jamaat-e-Islami)® are among the few who still claim that the elec- 
tions of 1977 were not fair.” 

It seems that for democracy to reach Jammu and Kashmir, the 
Indian National Congress had to be removed from power at the 
Centre first. From Jawaharlal Nebru’s and Indira Gandhi’s per- 
spective, the sensitive border state was simplysnot considered as 
ready for democracy. Building Indian nationalism and expanding 
democracy at the same time were often considered, it seems, incom- 
patible goals, and in particular it seems that this view was applied 
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to Jammu and Kashmir. An autonomous political opposition was 
seen as a hindrance to integration and development, and in the 
view of the Congress party nation-building had to be given prior- 
ity over democratization.!° Nevertheless, Balraj Puri, who has 
extensive experience of Kashmir politics and has provided some of 
the most valuable analyses of the conflict, suggests that this argu- 
ment can be refuted. Far from being an obstacle to the process of 
nation-building, democracy may, against the background of what 
happened in Jammu and Kashmir between the mid-1970s and the 
mid-1980s, be regarded as a prerequisite for integration and 
national unity. Puri emphatically points out that with free and fair 
elections a natural process of integration of Jammu and Kashmir 
with India had been initiated.!! Although democracy can be seen 
as an obstacle to integration, Puri’s analysis clearly supports the 
claim, made for example by Robert Dahl, that it can be regarded 
as a vital component in the nation-building process.!* One of the 
consequences of the democratization process during the mid-1970s 
was that ‘there was ten years in Jammu and Kashmir with no 
fundamentalism, no secessionism and no communalism.’ Of course 
Puri does not mean that Jammu and Kashmir was without prob- 
lems during this period. The point is that at least the situation was 
manageable and that democracy, for a time, worked. The level of 
violence and turbulence in the early 1980s was insignificant 
compared with that of today!’ and it would seem that the political 
conditions did breed integration. Further evidence of this comes 
from what may be considered an unexpected source ~ namely from 
Amanullah Khan, the leader of the separatist Jammu and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF). 

The political positions on the future status of Jammu and 
Kashmir are that the Jamaat-e-Islami advocates accession to 
Pakistan, while the Bharatiya Janata Party argues that Jammu and 
Kashmir should lose its special status in the constitution and be 
totally integrated with the Indian Union and the Ram Rajya. The 
Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF) has taken ‘the third 
position’ in this conflict, advocating that Jammu and Kashmir 
should become an independent state. The JKLF was created in the 
mid-1960s by Amanullah Khan.and Maqbool Butt. It first operated 
as the Plebiscite Front, but it changed its name later to the Kashmir 
National Liberation Front and finally to the Jammu Kashmir 
Liberation Front.!4 The JKLF did not become a significant politi- 
cal factor in the Valley until the mid- and late-1980s, but it had 
been active behind the scenes for a long time. As early as 1969 
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newspapers mentioned the names of Maqbool punane Amanullah 
Khan in connection with the ‘Ganga’ incident. Butt attracted 
further media attention when he was arrested in 1976 for crimes 
committed in India in the 1960s. Shortly after the arrest of Butt, 
Khan moved to England where he established the Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front office in Luton. In 1984, five members 
of the organization were questioned about the Birmingham kid- 
napping and assassination of the Indian diplomat Ravindra 
Mahtre. According to the Tribune, the JKLF carried out the 
kidnapping to ‘secure the release’ of Maqbool Butt, who, was 
awaiting execution in India.!® Two years later, after the execution 
of Maqbool Butt, Amanullah Khan was deported to Pakistan after 
being acquitted of charges of storing chemicals for explosives at the 
JKLF-office (which was also Khan’s home at the time). 
Nevertheless, it was not until 1988 that the JKLF began to organize 
an effective separatist campaign in the Valley, and the interesting 
question is: Why not earlier? MEE 

Khan’s position on the status of Jammu and Kashmir did not 
change so much over the years. He had always demanded auton- 
omy since he began his organized activities in Karachi in the early 
1960s. Could Khan have launched the offensive in the Valley any 
earlier than he did? Khan’s own comments on this question shed 
some light on the process of integration and the political climate in 
Jammu and Kashmir at that period. The JKLF leadership was well 
aware of the need for local support before the organization could 
hope to become better established in the Valley — ‘there had to be 
some fertile soil. Therefore, Khan explains, ‘some boys were sent 
from England to IOK to survey if the sentiments could be used for 
armed struggle.’!7 This was in 1983 and clearly conditions were 
not found favourable for launching a militant campaign. 


They returned and gave me the answer that there was no chance 
of starting a movement at this time. Everybody in the area was 
busy. Some were dreaming of the accession to Pakistan, but mon 
people were busy getting on with their daily lives and businesses. 


Amanullah Khan’s observations clearly indicate that when democ- 
racy was functioning in Jammu and Kashmir, the demand to 
change the political status of the state was no longer loudly heard, 
nor widely supported. They also lend credibility to Puri’s view that 
a democracy that functioned fairly well led to greater integration. 
Most sources and persons interviewed in this study agree that 
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Jammu and Kashmir was a quite peaceful state during the period 
1977-1983.!9 For example, the veteran Jammu and Kashmir 
politician Bhim Singh of the Panthers Party explains that in the 


early 1980s ‘all the politicians’ minds were set on fighting politi. * 


cally within the framework of democracy.’2? 


bed 
= 


w 
TERED 


g 
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At this time it would not have been possible to predict political ` 


behaviour purely on the basis of religious belief. In the late 1970s, 
for example, it seems that political ‘understandings’ and a certain 
amount of collaboration developed between the National 


Conference and a faction of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh ° 


(RSS).21 In 1981-82, the National Conference supported the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in the Jammu Municipality.22 In other 
words, political parties traditionally thought to draw most of their 
support from the Hindu population cooperated with a party 
mainly seen as relying on a Muslim vote bank. This is at sharp vari- 
ance with the behaviour of ethnic party systems described by 
Horowitz. Instead of being rendered impossible by centrifugal 
forces, cooperation across ethnic lines evidently occurred. 
Moreover, from the sources used in this study, it seems that the 
political arguments in the mainstream debate of the early 1980s 
were not primarily based on religion.23 This allows us to interpret 
the political climate as quite secular, Secular politics, it seems, man- 
aged to coexist with integration and a functioning democracy. The 
interpretation that democracy contributed to integration can natu- 
rally be discussed further, 

For example, Abdul Ghani Lone, another political key player in 
today’s separatist movement, can provide some counterarguments. 
Lone originally pursued his political career with the Congress party, 
but in 1978 he founded his own party — the People’s Conference, 
and today he is a senior member of the Hurriyat Conference.*4 Lone 
points out that even if several parties in Jammu and Kashmir con- 
tested democratic elections, this does not imply that those parties 
accepted the accession of Jammu and Kashmir to India. ‘The Indian 
National Congress and National Conference contested in politics 
before independence, but that does not mean they accepted British 
Rule.’*5 Lone makes an important point here and shows that the 
fact that democracy is working may not necessarily eliminate sepa- 
ratist demands; but on the other hand it remains apparent that 
Separatist voices did not receive much support when democracy was 
working during the late 1970s and the early 1980s. 

Against this background it is possible to draw some of our first 
conclusions from the observations on democracy, violence and 
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tism in Jammu and Kashmir. To begin with, there was as 
pe ething akin to ethnic peace in Jammu and Kashmir in the 
on ee early 1980s, in spite of the state’s history of disputed 
a 4 the mix of different language and religious: groups. 
ae and popular sentiments in the area oe hae pee 

st possible and valued. Democr 

ed ee ae eames a X have aided integration and the 
> lda process in India. Forces disloyal to the nation-state 
mace ee Foe be present in a functioning democracy, but the 
PoE a suggests that they attracted little support and that 
he level of violence can remain low as long as o 
remain intact and institutions are fairly stable. ` ; : a 
evidence in the events described above that the mixo < igio ae 
tities per se created the conflict that escalated in is o ae 
Although political parties were ethnic oe to Ho ucts 
nition, they did not automatically begin to ee arize a sie E, o 
religious allegiance. Instead, they even managed to T E 
religious polarization came later. So, what Sara g? 
early demise of democracy in Jammu and Kashmir? 


The decline of democracy in Jammu 
f and Kashmir 1983—1989 


Sheikh Abdullah’s fight for democratic rights was not acted 
reflected in the internal structure and political oe on. wi $ 
the National Conference. When Sheikh Abdullah passe a = 
1982,26 he left a dual legacy to his son Farooq ane “i o ka 
taking over the party leadership. On the positive side, ae eft a : a 
where religion and the status of the region had not a F 
only or the primary dimension of polarization. nia n 
Jammu and Kashmir favoured peaceful democratic evelopm 
On the other hand, institutional structures in the state were we F 
and this made the newly introduced democracy in Jammu an 
i ble. a 

ae pan development was relatively rapid in fea 
and Kashmir in the 1970s and until the mid-1980s, this ee 
have been in spite of, rather than because of, the T 
ment.27 Paradoxically, as state funds were growing an as a 
central government increased its financial support for la 
Kashmir, the state debt burden increased and development proje k 
were accused of being inefficient.?® This culminated in snare ae 
of financial irresponsibility against Sheikh Abdullah an 
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administration, and it was alleged that he had exploited the situa- 
tion to increase the wealth of his own family.”? To cut a long story 
short, Farooq Abdullah took over a state apparatus that can be 
characterized as quite large but unfortunately thoroughly soft. The 
administration saw its function as serving patron-client relation- 
ships rather than as carrying out development projects. 

Furthermore, Faroog Abdullah inherited a popular but internally 
fractured party from his father in 1982. The leadership role came 
to him in less than ideal circumstances. Some of the trouble had 
started back in 1978, when Mirza Afzal Beg was expelled from the 
National Conference after more than forty years of friendship and 
political struggle at Sheikh Abdullah’s side. Sheikh Abdullah seems 
to have followed the same political strategy as Indira Gandhi, 
allowing the tendencies inherent in dynastic rule to assert them- 
selves instead of building an internally democratic political appa- 
ratus firmly anchored in local organizations. Distrusting Beg, 
Sheikh Abdullah rejected him and began to look for a successor. 
The choice was between his son, Faroog Abdullah, whom he con- 
sidered too young and inexperienced, and his daughter’s husband, 
Ghulam Mohammed Shah, whom he thought too arrogant and far 
too eager to take over the party leadership.3° Shah was shocked by 
Sheikh Abdullah’s decision to let Farooq Abdullah succeed him, 
and later he was further provoked by Farooq Abdullah’s decision 
to remove Ghulam Mohiuddin Shah, Ghulam Mohammed Shah’s 
nephew, from the post of party General Secretary.3! Consequently, 
after the death of Sheikh Abdullah, the National Conference was 
torn by internal rivalry, at the same time as it was under constant 
attack from outside forces. 

As well as having to watch the internal threat from Shah, Farooq 
Abdullah was facing a Congress party which had decided to recap- 
ture Jammu and Kashmir at almost any cost in its determination to 
regain what it had lost in the 1977 election. As the new leader of 
the National Conference, Farooq Abdullah was quite receptive to 
the idea of cooperating with the Congress (I),2 although some 
tension had developed during discussions on the Resettlement Bill 
initiated by Sheikh Abdullah before his death.?? The Resettlement 
Bill gave those who had emigrated from Jammu and Kashmir to 
Pakistan, but were subjects of the state before May 1954, the right 
to return. Eventually it helped to create a rift between the two 
parties. The National Conference was accused by Congress (I) of 
aiming only at increasing its vote bank through the Bill, and the 
Congress (I) was accused by the National Conference of withholding 
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the constitutional rights of former citizens of the state. Not alto- 
gether surprisingly, the negotiations on an electoral alliance broke 
down in April 1983. But there was also a seat-equation that could 
not be worked out between the two parties. Congress (I) demanded 
between 15 and 23 of the total of 75 seats in the state, which was 
too much for Farooq Abdullah.3*4 He explains in My Dismissal that 
the alliance was avoided because of the fear that the National 
Conference could be marginalized.?° Shortly after the negotiations 
had broken down, both parties declared they were contesting all 
in the state separately. l 
sy eee ae a fierce and the Congress (I) took a firm stand 
against the Resettlement Bill. Although we can find some early signs 
of communal politics in this election, it should be pointed out that 
the main political issues were still formulated on secular lines. 
Political argumentation made little reference to religious rights. 
Indeed, both the BJP and the Jamaat-e-Islami, the parties respec- 
tively defining themselves as Hindu and Muslim, were wiped out in 
the election. This time the Congress (I) and the National Conference 
competed on a more equal basis. The Congress (I) formed the main 
opposition to the National Conference and it finally received 26 
seats, while the National Conference won 46 of the total of 75. 
Only three seats went to independent candidates, indicating strong 
but, nevertheless, relatively secular political polarization. 
Campaigning, however, was violent and the elections were 
plagued by an increased level of fraud. So, if polarization between 
communities did increase during this period, it seems that the root 
cause was the ambition of the political elite to win elections and 
power by the capture of certain vote banks by any means available. 
Certainly they did not seem to be able to rely on well organized and 
stable party structures to achieve these aims. The Congress (I) 
office was set on fire in May, and the National Conference was 
accused of planning to rig the election a month before the polls. 
Almost 70 percent of the electorate participated, but polling had to 
be suspended at several stations, and repolling was immediately 
ordered by the Chief Electoral Officer in two of them. Admittedly 
this shows that at least some watchdog institutions were at work in 
the election and perhaps they had some effect in preventing greater 
abuse. After the election, there was an inquiry into the polling in 
the Doda constituency, the Congress (I) demanded a new poll in 18 
constituencies, and the Congress (I) and the People’s Conference 
joined in protesting against the NC’s manipulation of the electoral 
process. But in spite of all the tumult, the electoral victory of 
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Farooq Abdullah and the National Conference was finally, to a 
large extent, accepted by the political opposition and the media. ` 
Or, as one paper put it, “Yet, when everything is said, the popular 


mandate is beyond doubt. Sheikh Abdullah’s mantle has truly 
fallen on his son who owes no thanks to any favours from any 
quarter.’3? Democratic credibility had, however, begun to be under- 
mined by electoral malpractice and institutional decline. The events 
in the following years would only accelerate the process. 


The fatal dismissal 


The blow that put a definite halt to the consolidation of democracy 
and the integration of Jammu and Kashmir came on 2 July 1984, 
when Farooq was told by the new Governor, Jagmohan, that his 
party had lost its majority in the state Assembly through the defec- 
tion of thirteen Members of the Legislative Assembly (MLAs), 
twelve belonging to the National Conference and one indepen- 
dent.*° The group quickly proposed to form a new government 
with outside support from the Congress (I). This caused an angry 
reaction and was criticised as unconstitutional and undemocratic. 
Jagmohan had asked Farooq Abdullah to step down without 
letting him test his support on the floor of the Assembly and the 
central government was accused of having plotted the dismissal. It 
seems that during Indira Gandhi’s leadership the Congress (I) was 
willing to strike against any opposition leader in almost any state, 
whether or not they had been democratically elected. 
Disillusionment with democratic institutions and contempt for the 
central government increased dramatically in Jammu and Kashmir 
after the dismissal of Farooq Abdullah and the political develop- 
ments that followed. Therefore it is important to investigate how 
and why this happened. Even if the road to democracy was bumpy 
and the bureaucracy and the parties were plagued by corruption, 
democracy in Jammu and Kashmir was being consolidated until 
this fatal change of direction took place. Why did Faroog Abdullah 
have to be dismissed at such cost to the political development of 
Jammu and Kashmir? 

The former Jammu and Kashmir Governor Jagmohan claims 
that he acted in the national interest and that he had to take action 
against Abdullah who, he alleges, was not taking a firm stand 
against pressure from terrorists in Punjab and Pakistan.4! He adds 
that Farooq Abdullah had lost his support in the Assembly with the 
defection of the MLAs to Congress (I). Jagmohan therefore 
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concludes that he only did what was expected of him in the 
summer of 1984. eae 

The course of events was as follows. Late on the evening of 1 
July, Jagmohan was informed that a group of MLAs in the National 
Conference, led by Ghulam Mohammed Shah, Farooq Abdullah’s 
brother-in-law, and Devi Das Thakur, the High Court Lawyer and 
former Finance Minister in the state, planned to withdraw support 
from Faroog Abdullah and form a new government with the back- 
ing of Congress (1).43 With Thakur’s assistance, Shah was about to 
take over the highest office in the state. The following morning 
Jagmohan delivered the news to Faroog Abdullah. But rather than 
support Shah’s defectors, Jagmohan suggested to Faroog Abdullah 
that since the National Conference had lost its majority, Jagmohan 
could impose Governor’s Rule.** Farooq returned home and, after 
meeting his Cabinet, replied by letter that ‘democratic traditions 
require that the question of loss of confidence should always be 
tested on the floor of the House’ and that Jagmohan should there- 
fore summon the Legislature for this purpose. Jagmohan claims that 
‘the surcharged atmosphere’ did not allow the Assembly to convene 
and that he was disappointed by Farooq Abdullah’s failure to accept 
the option of Governor’s Rule. Nevertheless, when Jagmohan con- 
tacted Indira Gandhi at 11:00 a.m. on 2 July, she gave her blessing 
to the Governor’s Rule suggestion. Shah and Thakur, naturally, were 
not happy to hear this. But then, according to Arun Nehru, a rela- 
tive to the Nehru/Gandhi family who was working closely with 
Rajiv Gandhi and Indira Gandhi at the time, the Cabinet Sub- 
Committee on Political Affairs overruled the option and said ‘let 
there be a split in the National Conference ~ Shah will not last a 
year”*S At 3:00 p.m. the Cabinet Sub- Committee’s decision was 
communicated to Jagmohan, who argues the he therefore had no 
course but to swear in Shah. The criticism levelled against 
Jagmohan is that he should have allowed Farooq Abdullah to test 
his support on the floor instead of unquestioningly carrying out the 
orders of the central government. In his defence, Jagmohan argues 
that this charge is baseless in that, when arguing for Governor’s 
Rule, he was in fact opposing the central government, which advo- 
cated that Shah should be installed.*6 But there is a good deal to be 
said in response to Jagmohan’s defence against his critics. 

To begin with, the central government, and in particular Indira 
Gandhi, had obviously decided that Farooq Abdullah had to be 
removed from power. Since both the options considered by 
Jagmohan (imposing Governor’s Rule or putting Shah in charge) 
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included this objective, it may still be argued that he was goings 


| along with the central government, and not opposing it. Importanta 


evidence of this declared intention is found in several places. By th 


spring of 1984 it was common knowledge that Indira Gandhi 
wanted to remove Farooq Abdullah from office, but the following: 5 


> 


information shows that a scheme to do this was hatched only a few 
months after the 1983 election. We should first consider this % 
newspaper report from September on political developments in = 
Jammu and Kashmir, which revealed that an alliance had been = 


made that took everyone by surprise. 


These developments were preceded by what seemed like the re- 
emergence of Mr G.M. Shah, the Chief Minister’s brother in law, 
in the political field after a long silence which appeared to sug- 
gest retirement from the power game. /.../ It is now clear that Mr 
Shah’s silence over a period of some three months was a strain 
which he could not bear endlessly. He has decided to join hands 
with a former political enemy, Mr D.D. Thakur, in what looks 
like an attempt to destabilize the Government and to overthrow 
Farooq Abdullah. The attitude of Mr Thakur will not surprise 
many. Although he was close to Sheikh Abdullah and supported 
Farooq Abdullah for the leadership of the party, he was known 
for some time to be drifting away from the latter.47 


The report suggests that the conflict that was resolved between Shah 
and Thakur was mainly an affair at state level motivated by the wish 
to overthrow a common political enemy. There are indications, 
however, that the scheme originated in higher spheres, namely in the 
central government and the Prime Minister’s office. With surprising 
frankness, Thakur explains what happened behind the scenes and 
how Indira Gandhi called him in to discuss the removal of Farooq 
Abdullah from power immediately after the election. 


She said ‘how do you go about Kashmir’, and then I said that 
‘this is one of the ways which we can do.’ ‘[Indira Gandhi said] 
can you do it?’ I said ‘yes I am capable of doing it.’ ‘[Indira 
| Gandhi said] but who is the horse that it is it that you are going 
i to flog then?’ I said ‘G.M. Shah.’ {Indira Gandhi said] but you 
are not pulling on well with him, how do you do it?’ I said Tl 
surrender, Pll win him over’ /.../ And then I went to Kashmir. 
Then I had a meeting with G.M. Shah at my son in-law’s house, 
where he came for the dinner. /.../ And we planned the entire 


thing, and I came back and reported to her that this is the line of 
acting.48 
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After this meeting, Farooq Abdullah was under constant attack 
from two fronts. Shah and Thakur were set on splitting the party 
from within. By the spring of 1984 this had gone so far that Sia 
and Farooq Abdullah were holding separate party conventions. 
This split also prepared the way for the defection later in the ee 
mer, The so-called floor-crossing could have been considered Meee 
under the constitutional law of Jammu and Kashmir State. Ta 
the party had held two separate conventions, however, the oe 
Court later ruled the defection of the twelve MLAs legal, since the 
party was considered to have split. This outcome was oe 
certainly anticipated by D.D. Thakur, an experienced lawyer an 
now the supporter of Shah. 

From the outside the pressure came from the central government 
which accused Faroog Abdullah of being lenient with and even giv- 
ing encouragement to separatists from Pakistan and Punjab. On 13 
October 1983, during the cricket match between the West Indies 
and India, members of the Jamaat-e-Tulba, the youth wing of 


Jamaat-e-Islami, waved the flags of the organization and threw 


rubbish onto the outfield. The central government openly declared 
its concern that Farooq Abdullah was losing control of the state, 
and according to the historian Alastair Lamb, this event: 


was more than a clash of parties on a specific occasion or over a 
specific issue. There was being injected into the Vale of Kashmir 
what can only be described as the first phase of a general Islamic 
rebellion against the Hindu Domination of New Delhi. 


It may, however, be debated whether the cricket match incident 
should be interpreted as the something as significant as the beginning 
of a general rebellion. It should be pointed out that both the Kashmir 
Liberation Front and the Jamaat-e-Islami had threatened violence 
when the first international cricket match in Kashmir was to be 
played in 1978. Things were a bit different then, Abdullah recalls. 


I was the Chairman of the J&K Cricket Association at the time, 
and with the backing of the State Government, we had to seek the 
intervention of the president of India, Shri Sanjiva Reddy, and the 
match was played without any incident.** 


Consequently, bringing the international cricket match to = 
puted territory was always a provocation to the Jamaat-e-Islami. 

was a provocation in 1978 and also in 1983 simply because the 
party had always criticized the accession. Caution is therefore 
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advisable in drawing far reaching conclusions about the political 
climate in general in Jammu and Kashmir, such as those drawn by 
Lamb and the central government in 1984, from the aod 


incident alone. It is more important to point out another difference’ 


that may explain the strong reactions of the central government ing 


1984. In 1978 Sheikh Abdullah was at peace with the central 


= 
Z 


government, and in 1983 Farooq Abdullah was not. After the inci: # 


dent in 1983 Indira Gandhi expressed her serious concern over 4 


developments in Jammu and Kashmir and the fact that Faroog 
Abdullah was not taking necessary and stern measures against the 
‘insurgents. More criticism, implicit or explicit, of Farooq 


Abdullah followed. 


In January 1984 Indira Gandhi warned that she would not # 


accept any anti-national activities in Jammu and Kashmir. A month 
after that, Rajiv Gandhi publicly predicted an invasion of Jammu 


and Kashmir by Pakistan, and a few weeks later Congress (I) mem- - 
bers claimed that Farooq Abdullah was a member of the JKLE™. 


But events and evidence did not confirm these criticisms and 
charges. Farooq Abdullah could be accused of political incompe- 


= 
A 
¢ 
5 
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tence and corruption, but no proof was ever presented that he was . 
a JKLF member and Pakistan did not invade Jammu and Kashmir ` 
as repeatedly prophesied by Rajiv Gandhi. The message from the : 
central government was, however, quite clear. Farooq Abdullah - 


was Officially portrayed by the Congress (I) as a threat to national 
security who ought therefore to be ousted. Now, there was only 
one obstacle. B.K. Nehru, another relative of Indira Gandhi, was 
the Governor of Jammu and Kashmir, and he was not willing to 
accede to the plans of the central government. 

According to B.K. Nehru, the central government tried to per- 
suade him to remove Farooq Abdullah ‘every day.°5 B.K. Nehru, 
however, did not welcome the attempts of the central government 
to intervene because he did not accept the truth of the accusations. 
It should also be mentioned that Faroog Abdullah and B.K. Nehru 
were good friends. When Farooq Abdullah was uneasy about the 
recommendations of his personal advisor, P.L. Handoo, he used to 
meet B.K. Nehru, sometimes over a drink, and discuss his problems 
with him. However, this friendly relationship did not stop Farooq 
Abdullah from putting B.K. Nehru in a difficult position. At the 
time when Farooq Abdullah was being most severely criticized by 
the central government on the law-and-order situation in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Abdullah was called to a meeting with the Prime 
Minister in New Delhi on 24 January 1984. Tension was high. 
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National Conference supporters had clashed with members of the 
Congress (I) on several occasions during the past month, and 
finally, in one confrontation, six members of the Congress (I) had 
been killed. Arun Nehru recalls how he tried to bring Farooq 
Abdullah ‘in line,’ but without success. 


‘Now, you listen,’ I told Farooq. ‘You listen when the PM speaks. 
Mrs. Gandhi had clearly said that it only takes one signature to get 
rid of Farooq.’ So he begged for mercy, he was told to behave by 
Mrs. Gandhi, and he got a second chance and he went back, and 
the first thing he does when he comes home is to take a vote of con- 
fidence! This was his disaster and a most stupid thing to do.°” 


Faroog Abdullah explains in My Dismissal that he understood that 
there was a ‘conspiracy to dismiss’ him after the meeting in New 
Delhi.58 On 27 January, therefore, he took measures to protect his 
position by seeking a vote of confidence in the Legislative 
Assembly. His victory in this vote was popular in Jammu and 
Kashmir, but it definitely made his enemies more determined to 
remove him from power. It also seems that Farooq Abdullah lost 
some of the sympathy of his powerful ally at the same time. B.K. 
Nehru was disappointed that Farooq Abdullah had demanded the 
vote in the Assembly without advance notice, which was unconsti- 
tutional. This did not make things easier for B.K. Nehru, who was 
defending Abdullah on constitutional grounds. Furthermore, it 
seems that B.K. Nehru acted as a guarantor for Faroog Abdullah 
in New Delhi when it was agreed that there should be no further 
Provocation of the central government. The vote of confidence that 
followed soon after Farooq Abdullah’s return to Jammu and 
Kashmir was perceived as a breach of that ‘understanding.’°? The 
upshot was that the central government decided it was time for a 
change of regime in Jammu and Kashmir. Or, as Arun Nehru 
described it: ‘A hostile government in a sensitive border state 
became unacceptable.’© In April, Jagmohan was sent in by the cen- 
tral government to replace B.K. Nehru as Governor of Jammu and 
Kashmir, B.K. Nehru was transferred to Gujarat. After that, Shah 
declared that ‘the real National Conference’ was to hold its 
convention on 23 May. Farooq Abdullah held a separate conven- 
tion with his group of followers a few days later. This action by the 
‘splinter group’ led by Shah and the High Court lawyer Thakur, 
was instrumental, as previously mentioned, in the High Court’s 
later ruling that the defection in July was legal. Meanwhile, on 28 
June the letter of defection was signed by the MLAs. 
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Arun Nehru was later accused of having bribed the defectors. To 
this he comments “That was never needed. What more can some- 
body want than to become Chief Minister and these MLAs were 
happy to do it anyway.’®! Consequently, Shah finally became Chief 
Minister, Thakur became Deputy Chief Minister, and all the defec- 
tors received portfolios in the new Government.®? The support 
from the central government was strong and the Union Home 
Minister declared that Jagmohan had ‘not committed any uncon- 
stitutional impropriety’ in dismissing the Farooq Abdullah 
Ministry. The Indian Express reported: 


Replying to remarks that Mr Farooq Abdullah should have been 
allowed to test his majority, the Home Minister said it was not 
necessary that the majority should be tested always on the floor 
of the House. Every case depends on its merits, Mr [P.V. 
Narasimha] Rao said.64 


Nevertheless, the new Government clearly lacked legitimacy. In the 
media and among the political elites the dismissal of Farooq 
Abdullah was generally regarded as unconstitutional and as a 
breach of democratic norms.® 

The events of 1983 and 1984, mark the beginning of the drastic 
decline of democracy in Jammu and Kashmir, and it is important to 
take note that what characterizes the conflict today has little to do 
with what initiated the conflict. There is no evidence to support the 
idea that the dismissal of Farooq Abdullah was the result of irra- 
tional feelings of ethnic identity or due to religious sentiment,® or 
a response to demands for a separate state or accession to Pakistan 
— although these are the leading themes in the conflict today. What 
seems to have initiated the conflict is the failure of political institu- 
tions and leaders in Jammu and Kashmir to handle pressure from 
an interventionist central government. It is, however, not yet quite 
clear why the government was so eager to get rid of Farooq 
Abdullah. The national security argument was of course important, 
at least it had been the official attitude of the central government 
to Sheikh Abdullah. But there were two other levels of conflict. 
There was a conflict between the state and the central government 
and there was personal conflict between Farooq Abdullah and 
Indira Gandhi. Different observers lay differing emphasis on these 
as factors in the dismissal. 

The first perspective is of a general nature and could be charac- 
terized as mainly political, and recurs elsewhere a reflection of the 
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centralizing tendencies of the Indira Gandhi leadership.®” The dete- 
rioration in relations between the state and the Centre can be 
traced back to Farooq Abdullah’s decision to join an alliance of 
regional parties from all over India - the so-called Opposition 
Conclave. In May 1983 fourteen important political leaders, all 
opposing the Congress (I), had committed themselves to this 
alliance at a meeting headed by the charismatic N.T. Rama Rao, 
who had just won the election in Andhra Pradesh leading the 
Telugu Desam Party, and Rama Krishna Hedge, who had done the 
same in Karnataka with the Janata Dal. This was during the last leg 
of the election campaign in Jammu and Kashmir, but Farooq 
Abdullah took the time to visit the meeting and promised to host 
the next meeting of the Conclave. Indira Gandhi expressed her 
deep concern over Faroog Abdullah joining what was perceived as 
a national anti-Congress (I)-alliance. Never before had the 
National Conference opposed the Congress (I) outside Jammu and 
Kashmir.®8 This was shortly after electoral cooperation between 
the Congress (I) and National Conference had broken down and 
Faroog Abdullah obviously felt he had to make new friends outside 
his own state. He kept his promise and hosted a meeting of the 
Conclave in Srinagar in October 1983. The theme of the meeting 
was State-Centre relations, and the Conclave meeting that followed 
in Calcutta in January 1984 specifically focussed on the problem of 
the central government’s attempts to remove the opposition 
government not only in Jammu and Kashmir, but also in Tripura, 
Andhra Pradesh, West Bengal and Karnataka. The fears of the 
meeting were not unfounded. A few months later, and in spite of 
his popular support, N.T. Rama Rao was replaced as Chief 
Minister in Andhra Pradesh.®? So, from this perspective it might 
appear that Indira Gandhi’s efforts to remove Farooq Abdullah 
from power were not attributable to any personal dislike. The 
strategy was rather to destabilize any state government considered 
a significant threat to the Congress (I) dominance, wherever it 
turned up.”? There are, however, others who point to personal 
animosity between Farooq Abdullah and Indira Gandhi as the 
Main reason for the dismissal. 

The former Prime Minister Chandra Shekar, who was one of the 
waders within the Conclave, explains that the relationship between 
Farooq Abdullah and Indira Gandhi was ‘complicated.’ Shekar 
recalls how Farooq Abdullah often claimed that he was like a third 
son to Indira Gandhi.”! Without elaborating on this, Shekar con- 
tinues that ‘one could say that socioeconomic factors and such 
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were not the only factors behind the tense relations between tH 5 
Centre and the State.’72 A less enigmatic answer is provided by fam 


former Governor of Jammu and Kashmir, B.K. Nehru, whos 
willing to comment on the deterioration in the relationshif™ 


between Gandhi and Abdullah. 


But the very great ... I can only Say enmity, that arose against 
Farooq, and between Mrs Gandhi and Farooq, I just have not 
been able to explain, except for one incident which is the only 
thing that I can possibly think of. In the elections [-83], Mrs, 
Gandhi had come to the state, and her final meeting was in the 
Iqbal Park. When she was addressing that meeting, a certain num- 
ber of men at the back of the meeting undressed themselves and 
insulted her by showing her their private parts. This is something 
that happened, a lot of people did not notice, but she saw it, she 
never mentioned it, but I have a feeling that this was reported to 
her as being the doing of Faroog Abdullah. And that seems to i 
have embittered her to such an extent that she simply could not A 
think of Farooq remaining in office. Farooq is a gentleman — he r 
would never dream of doing this. It was only his enemies who ; 

could, Like that idiot ... G.M. Shah ... Farooq says G.M. Shah did 
it. But to Mrs, Gandhi it was reported by Mr Sayeed and Fotedar, 
these petty people, looking after themselves, and she believed 
them. That is the only explanation I can offer for the bitterness 
that arose. The fact that Faroog joined the opposition had really 
nothing to do with her enmity. She did not like it — she would have 
preferred that he joined her. But that was not the real cause. The 
real cause was that she thought that he had organized this per- 
sonal insult to her. And to womanhood, she was a very strong 
feminist. Any insult to her was an insult to her personally, It was 
there the complete lack of contact started. And she decided to 
depose Farooq at whatever cost. I refused to do that because it 
was not only unconstitutional but it was politically highly unde- 
sitable and dangerous. So, Jagmohan was sent to do it.73 


i. ta A 


And, to some extent contrary to the impression given in My 
Frozen Turbulence, Jagmohan himself agrees that he was well 
aware that Indira Gandhi wanted Farooq Abdullah removed as 
Chief Minister, although, he claims, she never directly told him to 
see that this was done.”4 

It seems that Farooq Abdullah was set up to take the blame for 
the worst possible insult to Indira Gandhi, and he never managed 
to defend himself against the allegations. The story of the relation- 
ship between Farooq Abdullah and Indira Gandhi ends tragically 
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evelopment, Indira Gandhi was fighting against 
Ben in Punjab, and only three months after 
baa Abdullah was deposed, she was assassinated by her Sikh 
sad oa There is nothing that say that democratic credibility 
peat have been restored from this point onwards, als the 
following period of five years the actions of the political e r in 
New Delhi and in Jammu and Kashmir steadily dispelled any hope 
of a continuation of democracy. 


The election cartel: consociationalism taken too far 


The new Government of Shah lasted less than two years. Shah was 
soon considered a greater burden to the central government a 
Faroog Abdullah had been. As early as August 1984, ‘ee 7 
Gandhi expressed her concern over the inability of Shah to han r 
the increasing level of violence in the state. In June 1985 a clear ri i 
opened between Congress (I) and Shah’s faction of the Nationa 
Conference.”> During Shah’s regime there was. en mnorease, à 
reports of insurgency from Pakistan in the Valley and oe y 
religiously defined political groups took root in the state. gs 
example, the Islamic organizations Jamaat-e-Tulba and the ae s 
League increased its recruitment of young Kashmiris in the Va ey, 
and at the same time the Hindu organization Shiv Sena firmly 
established itself in Jammu.”” Gradually, but at an increasing rate, 
extremist parties became more successful in using region and reli- 
gion as the basis for political mobilization. Finally in March ars 
the Congress (I) withdrew its support for Shah, and Jagmo 
imposed Governor’s Rule. Just before the expiry of the six-mont 
term of Governor’s Rule, Farooq Abdullah reached an agreement 
to share power with the Congress (I) until new elections could be 
held. Considering the political background of the two : 
quite unexpected, and to many observers amazing, alliance ha 
been created. In November, Abdullah’s support from the Centre 
was made manifest by the decision to reinstall him as Chief 
Minister. Shah was furious, and this marks the moment when his 
political career began sharply to decline. In desperation Shah 
declared that he was willing to make an alliance with anybody. It 
would not matter whether it was Jamaat-e-Islami, BJP or the Shiv 
Sena, as long as it helped to defeat the Congress (1) and Sheikh 
Abdullah’s National Conference alliance in the coming elections. 
Politically abandoned, Shah finally brought his political career to a 
complete halt a few years later by declaring that ‘all Kashmiris are 
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were not the only factors behind the tense relations between the 
Centre and the State.’”2 A less enigmatic answer is provided by the 
former Governor of Jammu and Kashmir, B.K. Nehru, who is 
willing to comment on the deterioration in the relationship 
between Gandhi and Abdullah. 


But the very great ... I can only say enmity, that arose against 
Farooq, and between Mrs Gandhi and Farooq, I just have not 
been able to explain, except for one incident which is the only 
thing that I can possibly think of. In the elections {-83], Mrs. 
Gandhi had come to the state, and her final meeting was in the 
Iqbal Park. When she was addressing that meeting, a certain num- 
ber of men at the back of the meeting undressed themselves and 
insulted her by showing her their private parts. This is something 
that happened, a lot of people did not notice, but she saw it, she 
never mentioned it, but I have a feeling that this was reported to 
her as being the doing of Farooq Abdullah. And that seems to 
have embittered her to such an extent that she simply could not 
think of Farooq remaining in office. Farooq is a gentleman — he 
would never dream of doing this. It was only his enemies who 
could. Like that idiot ... G.M. Shah ... Farooq says G.M. Shah did 
it. But to Mrs. Gandhi it was reported by Mr Sayeed and Fotedar, 
these petty people, looking after themselves, and she believed 
them. That is the only explanation I can offer for the bitterness 
that arose. The fact that Farooq joined the opposition had really 
nothing to do with her enmity. She did not like it — she would have 
preferred that he joined her. But that was not the real cause. The 
real cause was that she thought that he had organized this per- 
sonal insult to her. And to womanhood, she was a very strong 
feminist. Any insult to her was an insult to her personally. It was 
there the complete lack of contact started. And she decided to 
depose Farooq at whatever cost. I refused to do that because it 
was not only unconstitutional but it was politically highly unde- 
sirable and dangerous. So, Jagmohan was sent to do it.”? 


And, to some extent contrary to the impression given in My 
Frozen Turbulence, Jagmohan himself agrees that he was well 
aware that Indira Gandhi wanted Farooq Abdullah removed as 
Chief Minister, although, he claims, she never directly told him to 
see that this was done.” 

It seems that Faroog Abdullah was set up to take the blame for 
the worst possible insult to Indira Gandhi, and he never managed 
to defend himself against the allegations. The story of the relation- 
ship between Farooq Abdullah and Indira Gandhi ends tragically 
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here. In a parallel development, Indira Gandhi was fighting against 
the Khalistan movement in Punjab, and only three months after 
Farooq Abdullah was deposed, she was assassinated by her Sikh 
bodyguard. There is nothing that say that democratic credibility 
could not have been restored from this point onwards, but over the 
following period of five years the actions of the political elite in 
New Delhi and in Jammu and Kashmir steadily dispelled any hope 
of a continuation of democracy. 


The election cartel: consociationalism taken too far 


The new Government of Shah lasted less than two years. Shah was 
soon considered a greater burden to the central government than 
Farooq Abdullah had been. As early as August 1984, Indira 
Gandhi expressed her concern over the inability of Shah to handle 
the increasing level of violence in the state. In June 1985 a clear rift 
opened between Congress (I) and Shah’s faction of the National 
Conference.” During Shah’s regime there was an increase in 
reports of insurgency from Pakistan in the Valley’® and explicitly 
religiously defined political groups took root in the state. For 
example, the Islamic organizations Jamaat-e-Tulba and the People’s 
League increased its recruitment of young Kashmiris in the Valley, 
and at the same time the Hindu organization Shiv Sena firmly 
established itself in Jammu.’” Gradually, but at an increasing rate, 
extremist parties became more successful in using region and reli- 
gion as the basis for political mobilization. Finally in March 1986, 
the Congress (I) withdrew its support for Shah, and Jagmohan 
imposed Governor’s Rule. Just before the expiry of the six-month 
term of Governor’s Rule, Farooq Abdullah reached an agreement 
to share power with the Congress (I) until new elections could be 
held. Considering the political background of the two parties, a 
quite unexpected, and to many observers amazing, alliance had 
been created. In November, Abdullah’s support from the Centre 
was made manifest by the decision to reinstall him as Chief 
Minister. Shah was furious, and this marks the moment when his 
political career began sharply to decline. In desperation Shah 
declared that he was willing to make an alliance with anybody. It 
would not matter whether it was Jamaat-e-Islami, BJP or the Shiv 
Sena, as long as it helped to defeat the Congress (I) and Sheikh 
Abdullah’s National Conference alliance in the coming clections.’® 
Politically abandoned, Shah finally brought his political career to a 
complete halt a few years later by declaring that ‘all Kashmiris are 
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Pakistanis’? — a statement which, in the 1980s, meant the exit 
from Indian politics for a very long time. This period of frequent 
changes in loose alliances, of Governor’s Rule and of central gov- 
ernment intervention dramatically eroded Kashmir’s democracy. 

Even if alliances are made across ideological lines more often in 
India than in other democracies, the cooperation between the 
Congress (I) and National Conference that gradually developed 
before the 1987 election was too much for even the hardy Indian 
electorate to accept. Only a few days after it was clear that an 
alliance between Farooq Abdullah and the Congress (I) was in the 
making, a strike was arranged in the Valley by a hitherto unknown 
organization — the Muslim United Front (MUF). Later it transpired 
that the Jamaat-e-Islami, led by Ali Shah Geelani, and several other 
Islamic political groups and leaders in the Valley, had forged this 
new but somewhat fragile political unit. Abdul Ghani Lone of the 
People’s Conference, a so-called ‘pro-autonomy party’ in Jammu 
and Kashmir, had long ago declared the need to gather the oppo- 
nents of the National Conference and Congress (I) under one 
banner, and this had finally become reality. It seems that the closer 
the Congress (I) and the National Conference drew together, the 
more groups became firmly aligned with MUF. Finally it emerged 
that the Congress (I) and the National Conference had agreed not 
to oppose each other’s candidates in the coming election. The 
Congress (I) would put up candidates for 31 seats and the National 
Conference for 46, a ratio of 40 to 60.80 

An election where the two major opposition parties decide to 
enter into an alliance and work out a seat equation beforehand is 
surely unique. ‘Tactical alliance’ is a totally inadequate description 
of the extraordinary pact that was made. The term ‘tactical 
alliance’ usually refers to a temporary coalition or the cooperation 
of two parties who are considered to differ too much ideologically 
for a permanent amalgamation. This definition, as far as it goes, 
certainly applies to the National Conference — Congress (I) alliance, 
considering the historical legacy and the previous antagonism 
between the two parties. But at the same time this was something 
more. Tactical alliances are sometimes accepted by the electorate if 
there is a common enemy that both parties have to try to defeat, 
but cannot defeat individually. In the case of Jammu and Kashmir 
in 1986/87, however, it was the main opponents in a two-party 
dominated system that merged, and the aim, it seems, was to try to 
create a political monopoly to capture all the votes in the elec- 
tion.8! This was more than tactical, it was cynical and rather than 
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a ‘tactical alliance’ or an ‘election coalition’ it can only be labelled 
an ‘election cartel.’ The important difference, from for example a 
Grand Coalition as discussed by Lijphart, is that in the cartel situ- 
ation the main opponents divide the constituencies and power 
before the election.*? It is, however, also possible to see the cartel 
created in Jammu and Kashmir as an extreme form of consocia- 
tionalism. Lijphart argues that consociationalism is one of the 
devices that have contributed to India’s high democratic perfor- 
mance.83 Government by Grand Coalition is a solution which 
counters dangerous forms of political polarization. And in Jammu 
and Kashmir some observers welcomed the cooperation between 
the Congress (I) and the National Conference just because it was 
predicted that it would counter ‘communalist and anti-nationalist 
elements.’84 Inherent in the consociationalist theory is the idea that 
coalitions and elite cooperation smooth the effects of the bumpy 
interruptions that elections create in politics. The case of Jammu 
and Kashmir, however, illustrates what can happen if consociation- 
alism is taken too far. ‘Smoothing the effects of elections’ can only 
be taken so far before the electorate will consider it meaningless to 
go to the polling booth. This mark was passed in Jammu and 
Kashmir. And when leaders of the dominating parties such as 
Farooq Abdullah and Rajiv Gandhi decide to create a cartel they 
are obviously displaying very little regard for the democratic ethos. 
The fact that democracy thrives on competition between parties, 
where the electorate makes the final judgement, was, it seems, com- 
pletely forgotten or ignored. 

The contempt for the cartel was immense. The Times of India 
correspondent who was stationed in Jammu and Kashmir tells an 
anecdote that reflects the disdain it provoked. 


When Rajiv was to announce the accord between the Congress (I) 
and the National Conference at a large meeting in Srinagar, high 
level Congress (I) representatives had to hide in the press tent 
since they were genuinely fearing that the rank and file members 


of the National Conference would beat them up if they were 
85 


given the chance. 


But if the goal was to gain a monopoly of the votes, the plan failed, 
provoking only support and incentives for more radical forces of 
Opposition. The Muslim United Front rapidly became the main 
opponent of the cartel. The leading faction within the MUF was the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, which had never accepted the accession in 1947 
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and openly expressed sympathies for Zia-ul-Haq’s drive for 


Islamization in Pakistan. However, the alliance also relied on a 
number of leaders who had merged their religious and political 
roles. For example, the Maulana Abbas Ansari, the leader of the 
Shia Muslims in Kashmir, was one of the conveners of the MUF 
Two somewhat different, but very influential, religious and politi- 
cal leaders were Mirwaiz Qasi Nissar Ahmad of the Umaat-e- 
Islami and Mirwaiz Mohammed Farooq, the chairman of the 
Awami Action Committee, who opposed several stands spear- 
headed by the more radical members of the Jamaat-e-Islami. Qasi 
Nissar openly declared his unconditional support for Jammu and 
Kashmir’s status as an Indian state in the early stage in the MUF’s 
formation, and Mirwaiz Mohammed Farooq criticised the MUF 
for communal tendencies and advocated ‘unity of secular, democ- 
ratic, and patriotic forces in the state.°° Nonetheless, although 
some criticism of the Jamaat-e- Islami is in order, it is an exaggera- 
tion to single out this party as solely responsible for the growing 
communal tension during this period. For example, the Jamaat-e- 
Islami has sometimes been blamed for the clashes between Hindus 
and Muslims in the Anantnag district in February 1986 (these have 
also been referred to as the first serious communal clashes in the 
state). After the riots, Balraj Puri visited the affected areas with a 
goodwill team and after talking to both Pandits (i.e. Kashmiri 
Brahmins) and Muslims in the area he concluded that: 


The easy transformation further confirmed the general impres- 
sion in the Valley that the communal incidents were not sponta- 
neous but engineered through a planned campaign of rumours 
and other means. Curiously, while accusing fingers were raised 
against some members of secular parties, we found no evidence 
of the involvement of the Jamaat-i-Islami.°” 


This suggests that parties such as the National Conference or 
Congress (I) may have played an important role in starting the 
riots. The religiously defined parties, it seems, cannot alone be 
blamed for creating tension in at this period. It may also be 
mentioned that Abdul Ghani Lone, who is today a separatist leader 
in the Valley, did at this time not argue against the validity of the 
accession in 1947. Instead, he advocated a return to the 1953 
status of Jammu and Kashmir.*® [It is also important to note the 
diversity of opinion within the MUF leadership at this point in 
time. It reflects a democratic environment that allowed differences 
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of opinion on such sensitive issues as the accession, an environment 
which did not survive the latter phase of development in Jammu 
and Kashmir. But it also foreshadows the inability of the opposi- 
tion forces to unify as one organization. This still remains one of 
the most serious problems for the separatists. 

So, the stage was set for elections in the spring of 1987. The elec- 
torate was quite confused, and many people were upset by the 
cartel made by the no-longer eternal enemies, the National 
Conference and Congress (I). The atmosphere was tense and polit- 
ical sentiments were further agitated by the discontent expressed by 
the extremist voices within the MUF and also the BJP. Nonetheless, 
democracy probably still had a chance at this stage. Although the 
possibility of stable democratic development had already been 
eroded by the increased polarization of Muslims and Hindus, and 
of the citizens of Jammu and Kashmir and the central government, 
clearly most of even the extreme religious opposition parties and 
their followers agreed that democracy was still the right model for 
political competition. This is proved by the fact that the MUF put 
all its effort into the elections. There was still a way for discontent 
- in particular the dissatisfaction expressed with the National 
Conference and the Congress (I) ~ to be channelled. This avenue, 
however, was soon to be blocked by the Congress (J) and the 
National Conference, who had decided that a cartel was not 
enough to ensure themselves a big victory. 


‘To hell with the democratic process’ 


The 1987 State Assembly election has, by several observers, been 
pointed out as a crucial turning point.8? Before we can accept this 
claim, we need to dig deeper into what really happened. Quite 
apart from what has been said about the election cartel, was the 
whole election a fraud? To what extent were political opponents of 
the election cartel hindered from participating? At least some 
aspects of these questions require more detailed examination. 
With 75 percent of the electorate voting, the Jevel of participa- 
tion was higher than average.”? Out of the total of 76 seats, the 


National Conference won 40, the Congress (I) 26, the BJP two, and 


remaining eight seats went to so-called independent candidates.”! 


Among those labelled independents we find four candidates who 
were competing under the MUF-umbrella. This confirms the con- 
clusion briefly mentioned earlier - namely that, by comparison 
with the election result from 1983, the Congress (I) and National 
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: People’s Conference, in 1978. In 1987 he contested the Handwara 
: constituency in Jammu and Kashmir, and his main opponent was 
Chowdry Mohammad Ramzan from the National Conference. 
According to Lone, the counting of the votes there was disrupted 
by the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, A.M. Watali, who had 
arrived at the regional counting office by helicopter on the orders 
of Farooq Abdullah. Both Lone and his lawyer, Z.H. Shah, were 
hindered when trying to observe the counting and Lone claims that 
there was interference with the returns. Lone therefore filed a peti- 
tion with the High Court of Jammu and Kashmir claiming that the 
election results had been falsified by the Counting Supervisors on 
the orders of the National Conference. The ballot papers were then 
collected from the Handwara constituency and taken in sealed 
containers to the High Court in Srinagar. The judge in Srinagar, 
however, decided not to act on Lone’s petition, although a recount 
could have been taken fairly quickly on the evidence available.?* 
There are several stories similar to Lone’s from the election in 
1987. After the counting of ballots was interrupted in some places, 
petitions were filed, but no courts took any action.”? The exact 
extent of rigging is still difficult to assess, but qualified estimates 
have been made. An anonymous source at the Indian Intelligence 
Bureau estimated that approximately 13 seats may have been lost 
by the Muslim United Front because of electoral malpractice, and 
the same source comments that the election was quite unnecessary 
since the political opposition could never have formed a govern- 
ment with the support available.?* The Congress (I) and National 
Conference cartel was almost unbeatable. 

Despite the amount of fraud, apparently even fewer watchdog 
institutions reacted in 1987 than in 1983 — in fact there was almost 
no reaction at all. It seems that the alliance between the National 
Conference and the Congress (I) made the state authorities very 
reluctant to act in an independent manner. The Election 
Commission appears to have been quite inactive at the time, and 
the High Court of Jammu and Kashmir, which had the opportunity 
to look into some of the complaints made about the election, 
refrained from doing so. Instead the machinery of justice was used 
to circumscribe the political freedom of the opposition leaders. 
Shortly before the election, charges were brought against eight 
MUF leaders for ‘rousing religious sentiments of the people and 
demanding independence from the Indian Union.’ The cases were 
filed under the controversial Terrorist and Disruptive Prevention 
Act by the aforementioned Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 


Conference cartel provoked increased support for the parties on th 
flanks who explicitly defined themselves as Hindu or Islamic 
Besides this, the effect of the cartel on the proportion of seats inr § 
relation to votes is also important. a 

Although the Congress (I) and the National Conference received * 
87 percent of the seats in the Assembly, they obtained the support 
of only 53 percent of the electorate. Almost 35 percent of the votes.. 
went to the various independent candidates, but they only received ` 
10 percent of the seats, This may be compared with election results 
of 1983 when the combined number of votes for Congress (I) and 
the National Conference totalled 78 percent, which gave 95 percent 
of all the seats in the assembly. In other words, the correlation 
between votes and seats in Jammu and Kashmir was very much 
weaker in the 1987 election. So, before considering the question of 
fraud, it is necessary to consider some of the advantages given to 
large parties by the first-past-the-post system which is used in India, 
The average number of candidates per constituency was just under 
seven in the 1987 election, and this might be assumed to be one rea- 
son behind the disproportionately high number of seats given to the 
Congress (I) and the National Conference by the number of votes, 
Jt turns out, however, that the number of candidates in 1983 was 
not so very much fewer. There were 512 candidates in 1983 and this 
total had only grown to 528 in 1987. Therefore, one conclusion is 
that the high disproportionality in 1987 may, to some extent, have 
been caused by the fact that the electorate spread their votes over a 
larger number of candidates than before. But even more important 
to the outcome of the election was the cartel itself and the seat 
equation on which it was based. The cartel created a monolithic 
giant. And this efficiently increased the tendency inherent in 
majority systems to give large or regionally concentrated parties a 
higher proportion of seats in relation to votes than their smaller 
rivals. The timing of the creation of the cartel also had the effect of 
exaggerating the disproportionality because a new opposition to the 
alliance had little chance to develop in time for the election. This is 
important to remember when we try to assess the extent of electoral 
fraud. The unusually poor correlation between votes and seats may 
possibly have planted unfounded suspicion in the minds of those 
who were unaware of the peculiarities of the majority election 
system with single-member constituencies. Nevertheless, this does 
not enable us to dismiss all of the allegations that have been made. 

Abdul Ghani Lone began his political career with the Congress 
party but, as was mentioned earlier, founded his own party, the 
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A.M. Watali.25 According to India Today ‘starting about two 
weeks before the election, 600 opposition workers were arrested in 
areas where the MUF, independents and PC candidates were 
showing strength.’?° Two days after the election at least five MUF 
leaders were arrested for ‘anti-national activities.’?” After the elec- 
tion the MUF demanded that the allegations of rigging should be 


central government, the court or the Election Commission. All 
complaints and suspicions of fraud were left by the National 
“Conference and the Congress (I) to hang in the air like a poisonous 
cloud — and the consequences were disastrous. Abdul Ghani Lone 
who had competed through democratic institutions for most of his 
political career, is today a leading member of the separatist move- 
ment and he draws the following conclusions from his experience 
in the 1987 election: 


It was this that motivated the young generation to say ‘to hell 
with the democratic process and all that this is about’ and they 
said ‘let’s go for the armed struggle.’ It was the flash-point. The 
thought was there, the motivation was there, the urge was there, 
the demand was there, and the opposition was there. The situa- 
tion became ripe, and then a flash-point.?? 


This clearly describes the window of opportunity which opened for 
separatism to gain strength. Several young activists in the political 
opposition decided to join the armed struggle after the 1987 elec- 
tion. For example, the JKLF leader Yasin Malik had been the elec- 
tion agent of Mohammed Yusuf Shah, and both later reappeared in 
politics as separatist leaders. Malik became known as a leader of 
the JKLF and Shah, also more widely known today as Syed 
Salahuddin, is currently the leader of the Hizbul Mujahedin in 
Jammu and Kashmir. It seems from the interview material in this 
study, that the main reason for the decision to resort to armed con- 
flict was the disillusion and frustration created by the progressive 
failure of the democratic system. 

This is to some extent confirmed in a study of the views and per- 
ceptions of militant separatists which was carried out by a team of 
psychiatrists and psychologists from the Indian Army. They intet- 
viewed 31 captured militants and the results were presented in 
1994. The findings are somewhat unexpected in a study carried out 
by the Indian military establishment and contradict views widely 
found among the Indian and Western media. The conclusion is that 
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the separatists were often driven by ‘a deep sense of alienation.’!0 


Harinder Baweja, one of India’s journalists with most experience of 
the conflict, agrees with these conclusions and adds that ‘[f]rustra- 
tion with the political system headed by former chief minister 
Farooq Abdullah, economic backwardness and a feeling of oppres- 
sion were motivating factors for even the better known militants 
who are now important leaders.’ The study also shows that 
violence was mainly seen as a means to Oppose a corrupt system, 
rather than to spread Islamic fundamentalism or fight a holy war. 
Another motive was provided by the separatists’ unemployment, 
‘and financial hardship /.../ since militant organizations look after 
the families of those arrested and killed.’ It is necessary to remem- 
ber that the Indian Army study was carried out in the 1990s, and 
that there may be differences between those who took part in 
armed struggle in 1987 — 1989 and those who joined the struggle 
after the outbreak of violence in 1990. Violence itself tends to cre- 
ate a motivation of its own regardless of the original motives. Thus 
military excesses were an important factor motivating those who 
joined the separatist movement in the 1990s, after the Indian 
Government had radically increased the number of security forces 
and stepped up its military presence. Those who made the same 
decision in the late 1980s were, it seems, reacting rather against 
corruption and abuse of government power via, for example, the 
police and the courts. There is more evidence to support this. 

The idea that the events before and during the 1987 election 
increased the frustration is shared by Amanullah Khan, the 
Pakistan-based chairman of the JKLE. As was mentioned earlier, 
Khan considered launching an offensive in the Valley in 1983 but 
gave up because of lack of support. Three years later, Khan 
observed that the situation had changed radically and the youth of 
the Valley was ‘ready.’!0! Khan explains that after he had been 
deported from England under most humiliating circumstances he 
felt ‘a strong need for vengeance against India’ which had, in his 
opinion, demanded his deportation. Again, some members of the 
Organization tested the mood in the region and now they found 
that ‘circumstances were ripe for an armed struggle.’ By 1986 the 
contempt felt for the alliance and the political system was. enor- 
mous, and Khan goes on to argue that this situation was mainly 
created by the state and the central government. The revolt was 
nourished by frustration, corruption and the betrayal of 
Kashmiriyat ~ the Kashmiri identity. Khan adds that ‘the psych- 
ology of the youth is very important here. Young people have a 
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strong urge to do something.’ Discontent has to be channelled, he 
says, and if there is a ‘cause’ to pick up, many will do so willingly. 
Khan recalls that after 1986 recruitment to the JKLF was uncom- 
plicated and in 1989 the only problem was ‘keeping up the 
standards of the newly recruited’ — there was no difficulty in find- 
ing young men to join the movement. 

The 1987 election was the trigger that led Kashmiris from the 
Valley to cross the border into Pakistan and enrol for military train- 
ing in numbers without previous parallel.!°* In September 1989, 
when the National Conference and Congress (I) managed to pass 
the Jammu and Kashmir Special Powers (Press) Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly, bringing almost full press censorship to 
Jammu and Kashmir, such political opposition as had remained 
loyal to the democratic system, in spite of the election malpractice 
in 1987, said it had had enough. Against the background of dis- 
cussion of the role of religion and political factors in the conflict, it 
is interesting to look at observations submitted by M. Syed Shah, 
an MUF member of parliament, to the Legislative assembly before 
his resignation. We should note that several members of the MUF 
have never denied that their main reason for entering politics is that 
they regard the accession of Jammu and Kashmir as illegal and that 
their aim is to protect Islamic identity and prepare for the rule of 
an Islamic state. But the justification for violence, it seems, is not 
derived from this religious view itself. It is clearly derived from the 
denial of civil rights. 


Hence our sincere advice to the Government, despite resignation 
from the Assembly, is that it should refrain from performing the 
role of a grave digger. As far as freedom of press is concerned 
any attempt to curb it will have grave consequences. /.../ The 
present Assembly was constituted in May ‘87. The Delhi 
Government as well as State government did succeed in winning 
the election and thus forming an ‘allied’ Government. However, 
this ‘victory’ was achieved not only by crushing and perishing 
the confidence and aspirations of the majority of the people, but 
also by damaging the credibility of the Delhi Government 
(Government of India). Such losses and damages remain 
irreparable at least for the time being. During the ‘87 election, 
the youth was quite active and enthusiastic. They participated in 
the election with great hope and expectations. And, having seen 
the support base of the MUF, they were confident that even if 
MUF does not form the Government, it will emerge as the a 
strong and formidable opposition. But people like Farooq 
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| [Abdullah] and Shri Rajiv Gandhi ruined their aspirations. 

These people with might and force got rid of those who believed 
in democratic means and wanted to achieve their rights through 
the democratic and peaceful means. 13 































Later in the document, the conclusion is drawn that it is time for 
the citizens of Jammu and Kashmir to commit themselves to a new 
type of struggle. 


We have to awaken the entire community and declare Islam the 
ultimate goal. Because freedom without Islam is like changing 
hands only. And Islam without freedom is static. We have to 
arouse the sense of Jihad and general sense of martyrdom 
amongst youths. We will have to inculcate a sense of character 
building, integrity and piety. 104 


This document can be seen as a prelude to the tragedy that ensued, 
and it is very important to our understanding of the conflict. It 
lends weight to the view that the order of causality is that first 
come the feelings of distress, alienation and betrayal at the manip- 
ulation of the elections and the hindrance of free political competi- 
tion — or when the state begins to behave in the semirepressive 
character that was discusses in chapter two. Only then does the 
political opposition decide to propagate for holy war. In other 
words, the breakdown of democracy was not initiated by groups in 
Kashmir deciding to pursue a holy war. The decision to resort to 
violence was the result of the breakdown of democracy and all the 
evidence, so far, suggests that this development was largely the 
result of institutional restraint of the political elite by either the 
courts, the Election Commission, or the party organizations. Before 
the final arguments to support this interpretation are presented, 
attempts to put the Jammu and Kashmir conflict down to socio- 
economic factors or foreign intervention should be discussed. 


Alternative explanations 









Socioeconomic conditions 





Several writers who have investigated the conflict in Jammu and 
Kashmir have referred to socioeconomic conditions in the area, and 
m particular discrimination against Muslims and in favour of 
Hindus in Government employment. The Pandits and the Dogras 
are the traditional elite in Jammu and Kashmir. 10 In particular the 
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Pandits, like Brahmins all over India, have been overrepresented in 
‘banks, private companies and salaried jobs in the public sector, 106 
It would be natural to expect the overrepresentation of upper caste 
Hindus in the public sector to be a cause for of discontent. And 
even if it is hard to find data on discrimination on which to base a 
comparison with other parts of India, we might expect underrepre- 
sentation of Kashmiri Muslims in the public sector in Jammu and 
Kashmir to cause greater resentment than in other parts of India 
because this is a Muslim-majority state. The columnist and free- 
lance journalist Prem Shankar Jha has argued that this imbalance 
is the most important underlying cause of the conflict and points 
out that if the problem were only that democracy has been denied 
in Jammu and Kashmir, the fathers of the young men leading the 
uprising today would have revolted much earlier. Most likely Jha is 
referring to the poor democratic record from independence to the 
mid-1970s discussed earlier. In other words, if lack of democracy 
were a cause of the conflict in the eighties, the 1950s and the 1960s 
would have produced an even more violent uprising since there was 
less democracy then. There are several reasons for treating Jha’s 
hypothesis with caution. 

To begin with, Jha’s own position can be criticized with the argu- 
ments he advances against the hypothesis of the denial of democ- 
racy. If inequalities between Pandits and Muslims were the real 
underlying reason, why did the Muslims not revolt earlier against 
the Hindus, for example during the 1950s or the 1960s when 
discrimination may in some respects have been even greater than 
during the 1980s?!°7 Data on class differences, labour and reli- 
gious affiliation are unfortunately quite scarce, but there is no 
evidence yet available that discrimination against Muslims in 
Jammu and Kashmir increased significantly during the first half of 
the 1980s.!08 On the contrary, on a more general level of political 
life, the political influence of Muslims seems to have increased after 
democracy was introduced in the mid-1970s. For example, in 
1987, the representation in the state Assembly was proportional to 
the religious division in the state.!0? That there were stronger 
reactions when democracy was denied in the 1980s than in, for 
example, the 1950s when democracy was absent, is natural, since 
most people in Jammu and Kashmir knew more about what they 
were being denied. The period from the mid-1970s to 1984 was 
one of democratic progress, freedom of expression and right to 
organize which was unprecedented in the history of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Naturally, the denial of these freedoms and the cessation 
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of this progress were felt much harder in their absence than when 
they had never been experienced.1!9 Moreover, the authors that do 
refer to the few data available on recruitment to the public sector 
have to my knowledge never substantiated this hypothesis with 
interviews with separatists and leaders of their movement. Jha for 
example, goes so far as to say: 


In Kashmir militancy is not born out of poverty or economic 
deprivation, but of the despair of a small, select group of young 
people who form a new but disinherited middle class sector. /.../ 
[A] class that was trained to wield power, but denied the oppor- 
tunity to do so.!1! 


The problem is, in my opinion, that this point, although expressed 
with conviction, has yet to be proved empirically. Most of the 
separatist leaders interviewed in this study have been religious 
leaders or professional politicians for most of their lives. Among 
the separatists in the field, so to speak, some were students who 
might fit Jha’s hypothesis, but there were also workers and 
members of other social categories.!!4 None of the members of 
separatist organizations interviewed mentioned discrimination in 
the public sector as the main source of discontent. Alienation and 
the motivation to resort to violence, according to theses sources, 
stemmed generally from what was seen as the betrayal of the rules 
of democratic fair play and, more specifically, from the events 
during the 1987 election. These interviews covered most of the 
Important leaders within the Hurriyat, the JKLF and one student 
organization, and also politically active lawyers, and some of the 
cadres in the militant organizations. But this is naturally not 
enough. A more systematic study of the separatists with a larger 
number of interviews, would be necessary before we could draw 
more conclusive inferences about the relation between class, 
inequality and the incentive to resort to violent separatism. But one 
thing is clear. Jha’s observation is not supported by empirical data. 
The fact is that when it comes to socioeconomic factors, the infor- 
mation currently available does not allow these to be accepted as 
the reason for the emergence of violent separatism. 

The political scientist Tara Singh Rekhi discusses some of the 
many problems of underdevelopment and concludes pessimistically 
that in Jammu and Kashmir ‘[t}he life of a common man is becom- 
mg more miserable every day and the spread of progress does not 
Match with the growing demand.’!!> But although poverty and 
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underdevelopment are characteristics of Jammu and Kashmir, we 
should remember that this is not necessarily an outstanding case in 
India. If we look at the per capita net domestic product from 1970 
- 1990,!!4 Jammu and Kashmir is undoubtedly poor, but in com- 
parison with other states in India, it is far from the worst off. This 
is equally true if we consider other socioeconomic indicators, 
Infant mortality was high with 72 deaths per thousand live births 
in 1981, and had only fallen slightly, to 69, by 1989. But at least 
nine other states fight mortality rates around one hundred, and in 
Karnataka and Himachal Pradesh the infant mortality rate rose 
slightly during this period. If we accept infant mortality as one of 
several possible indicators of the living standard, there is no 
evidence of a rapid turn for the worse in Jammu and Kashmir 
before the conflict broke out.!!* Although data may not be alto- 
gether reliable here, it seems that in terms of proportion of popu- 
lation living under the poverty line between 1977 and 1988 Jammu 
and Kashmir actually did better than most other states in India.!!6 
More data are available on a macro level for Jammu and Kashmir, 
but drawing conclusions concerning a causal connection with 
violent separatism is difficult. 

The rate of unemployment was lower in Jammu and Kashmir 
than the Indian average in 1981, but is hard to see the development 
of the 1980s clearly in absolute figures.!!7 The non-working pro- 
portion of the population in Jammu and Kashmir was 56 percent 
in 1981, while the average for India was 63 percent. Although this 
statistic gives some rough basis for some comparison between 
states, provided that the methods of measurement are the same, the 
figures cannot be simply interpreted as actual rates of unemploy- 
ment. The figures may, for example, hide large numbers of work- 
ers employed in the ‘unorganized sector’ which is not registered in 
the surveys. Another problem is that censuses in India are taken at 
intervals of ten years. In Jammu and Kashmir the last census was 
taken in 1981. The conflict made it impossible to collect data in 
Jammu and Kashmir in 1991, which is a disadvantage. And when 
comparing with other kind of data available for the late 1980s or 
early 1990s we cannot still a clear picture of what happened in the 
crucial period of the mid-1980s. 

The picture is fragmented. One source shows that the amount of 
factory employment was increasing steadily in Jammu and Kashmir 
in 1985.118 Somewhere between 1985 and 1991 the rate of increase 
seems to slow down. This is consistent with the fact that the income 
level rises steadily in Jammu and Kashmir from 1950 to 1986. But 
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it should also be noted that even when the state reaches the peak of 
its economic development in 1986 with a per capita income of Rs. 
683, it is below the national average at Rs. 772. Then a minor eco- 
nomic decline sets in. This is caused, according to Rekhi, by climatic 
conditions and the increased breakdown of law and order. But it 
was mainly during G.M. Shah’s regime that violence in the state 
increased rapidly and consequently it preceded the decline in the 
economy. Therefore, the level of violence may not have been caused 
by the economic decline — Rekhi suggests it was the other way 
around. Economic decline seems to have been, at least to some 
extent, caused by the increase in violence. But we cannot be 
absolutely sure. Income levels are available for each year, but where 
factory employment is concerned we do not have annual figures. So 
it is possible that the rate of increase levels out just before 1985. But 
most industry in this state is not mechanized. In the Valley, where 
the separatism has some of its most important strongholds, and in 
the state in general, handicraft constitutes one of the dominant 
economic sectors.!!9 As several sources show, employment in this 
sector increased continuously from the 1970s to the end of the 
1980s, even during the period when democracy was in decline.1*° 
The Valley, however, which is quite dependent on the tourist indus- 
try, has suffered more since open violence broke out.'7! 

I want to emphasize that the aim here is not generally to rule out 
the argument that poor socioeconomic conditions can cause 
conflicts. Undoubtedly they can. The point is that poverty cannot 
be assumed to lead automatically to violence or separatism. If it 
did, India would not survive as a state. For the moment, one more 
comparative point will suffice as illustration. Jammu and Kashmir 
is a poor state, but so is, for example, Kerala. Kerala, however, is 
not plagued by violence. On the other hand, Punjab goes through 
a period of vigorous economic development at the same time as it 
experiences the worst period of violent conflict since inde- 
pendence. So, in this particular case poor socioeconomic 
conditions and discrimination may have been one of the under- 
lying causes in the conflict that evolved in the 1980s, but there is 
no proof that they provide the main explanation for the growth of 
violent separatism. 

Finally, this discussion of possible causes of the Jammu and 
Kashmir conflict can be concluded by considering the idea that the 
uprising was caused by something that could be categorized as a 
political variable, or at least a factor not decided by socioeconomic 
conditions. I am referring to the argument that the conflict was 
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had an excuse to raise her own voice on the subject. This, he 
claimed to be the situation even in 1996. The leaders in Pakistan, 
he said, ‘speak a lot’ but there is no ‘Kashmir policy.’ On the 
military manoeuvres close to the Indian border during the intense 
situation that developed in 1990, Beg explained that these had 
nothing to do with Kashmir, and that if the Army had had other 
objectives ‘something else would have happened.’ The main argu- 
ment that Beg kept repeating was that if Pakistan’s intentions had 
been those described in Operation Topac, more dramatic action 
would have been taken in the 1980s or in the early 1990s. He 
would even go as far as to say that the Kashmiri separatists have 
not even had training camps or bases in Pakistan. Our next two 
sources supply more plausible interpretations. 

Lieutenant-General Muhammad Asad Durrani denies the 
existence of a plan such as Operation Topac, but adds that the 
reason for this is that the government of Pakistan would have more 
to lose than to gain from such a scheme.!29 Durrani has long mili- 
tary experience which is echoed in his continued references to clear 
and rational cost-benefit calculations, in particular when discussing 
and evaluating various military strategies involving human life. 
Durrani was Head of Army Intelligence in 198 8-1989, and Head of 
the Pakistani Inter-Services Intelligence Directorate (ISI) from 
August 1990 to March 1992. 

Nothing really changed in the stance on Kashmir when Bhutto 
replaced Zia, he claims. ‘Pakistan had simply too much to think 
about at home to want to risk rocking the boat and get into trouble 
with India.’ Regardless of whether we are dealing with uprisings in 
Pakistan or in India, according to Durrani, one of the rules of the 
game that both countries play is that internal problems should 
always be blamed on the neighbour. Nevertheless, Durrani agrees 
that militant leaders have been allowed to move across the border 
into India and then back again; ‘but this has always been so’, he 
says, although he agrees that the number of guns that were moved 
across the border increased with the war in Afghanistan. 


Pakistan can take the credit for having thrown out the Russians, 
but the price was high and paid through the proliferation of arms 
in the country. And this became a problem for ourselves just as 
much for the Indians. Look at Baluchistan and Karachi, !30 


Then he continues to argue against the idea of Operation Topac by 
referring to the greater strength of the Indian Army. ‘Just look at 
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the power equation. It’s more than five to one. It’s impossible.’ ve 
same line was taken by a oe of Durrani who was inte 

i i i months later. l 
Ee A ee closely associated with the Pakistani 
Intelligence Service, wished to be quoted E es and ee bes! 
point that needs to be made is that if there ha a ee 
insurgency in Kashmir, this person would eer y X a 
about it. After a long introductory discussion where : i aa 
would only give a version similar to that of Beg, I ee 
such arguments did not really answer the oe of Pa : n 
involvement made by Jagmohan in My Frozen Turbulence i a 
article by the Indian Defence Review Team. Then a more p ausi r 
view was delivered, and now the tone in the voice was less se 


assured. 


At that time the Afghan Jihad was very successful. But ar [the 
Kashmiris] came to us for help. But we did not want a ati 
war. The gains from such action were far too uncertain. a 
was also pressure from Azad Kashmir. There was a po re 
demand that we should help the Kashmiris in India. So we turne 

a blind eye to all that was happening there. But the sora 
was already established. But we did not want to ea ve t e 
Afghans in this. At the beginning we really tried to keep t J ou 
so they would not mix with the people from Kashmir, re 
then you could not know what would happen, but eventually the 
Kashmiris made their own contacts with the Afghans. What We 
did was that we turned a blind eye to the whole process and a 
that was happening along the border. 


Then this source explained, like Durrani, that this ae sao 
support and e neighbour is just ‘a part of the ga 
ia and Pakistan. l 

Eo last versions of what happened are fairly ae to the 
truth, it is, to say the least, distressing that the risk of war ~ 
the two nations that has grown from the fighting in Jammu aa 
Kashmir and the exchange of fire across the border is een 
only ‘a part of the game.’ But this attitude towards life-an ee 
issues is not uncommon among high-ranking officials, an ae 
unique to Pakistan and India. Although these sources wou i 
course be unlikely to reveal an insurgency plan if there were one, 
these accounts are consistent with the hypothesis that the Ts 
was caused by internal factors inside Jammu and Kashmir, an | SO 
far there is no concrete evidence that there ever was an Operation 
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Topac. The Kargil war, which will be discussed in chapter six, 
revealed the involvement of the Pakistan army but in a much later 
phase of the conflict. Yet more proof is needed to support the argu- 
ment that the uprising in Kashmir in the 1980s was orchestrated by 
the Pakistani government. 

The idea that Pakistan instigated the uprising is also described as 
‘nonsense’ by Amanullah Khan. But the JKLF has obviously been 
supported by the Pakistani Government in the sense that they have 
been allowed to operate from Pakistan, and there is no secret about 
this. The JKLF headquarters are in the middle of Rawalpindi, the 
JKLF-flag flies from the roof and a huge sign saying ‘Jammu 
Kashmir Liberation Front’ is posted on the building facing one of 
the busiest streets in the city.!3! Actually, the main difficulty in 
finding the office in Rawalpindi lies in the risk that the taxi driver 
may drop you off at the wrong separatist headquarters. This 
happened to me once. I was taken to the office of the Kashmir 
Liberation Cell, which is near the JKLF office. The taxi driver apol- 
ogized, shrugged his shoulders, and explained ‘there are so many of 
them here.’ The JKLF has, however, had the most problematical 
relationship with the Pakistani Government. As was mentioned 
earlier, the JKLF in the 1980s and the 1990s demanded an inde- 
pendent state while the Pakistani Government wishes to bring the 
part of Kashmir in India into Pakistan, and this has been a contin- 
ued source of tension. Lately, direct support by Pakistan has mainly 
been given to organizations such as Hizbul Mujahedin and by the 
end of the 1990s there seems to have been an increased emphasis 
on the Harkut-ul-Ansar. 132 


The political explanation 


After consideration of alternative explanations of the development 
of the conflict in Jammu and Kashmir, it still seems that the factors 
that first gave rise to the violence are quite different from the 
salient features of the conflict today such as religious antagonism, 
the demand for secession or Pakistani intervention, and the level of 
deprivation in the state. Unfortunately this type of change in 


rationale, which takes place over a period of time, is often over- . 


looked, and not only in studies of conflicts. When social scientists 
search for explanations, their analysis far too often considers only 
the present. Possibly they listen too much to the nationalists who 


have a built-in interest in rewriting history for their own political a 
goals. This is a well-known phenomenon in historical research - ` 
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especially to those investigating the history of nationalism. Renan 
is often quoted for his comment: ‘[florgetting, I would even go F 
far as to say historical error, is a crucial factor in the creation o a 
nation, t33 and this is true of the conflict in Jammu and Kashmir. 
For example, the Maulana Abbas Ansari and his followers do not 
admit any differences of opinion within the Muslim United Sa 
in 1986-87 on the question of the accession in 1947. But recor ls 
show that the religious and political leaders did disagree on this 
and other issues. Many of them, however, are no longer here F 
answer questions on the matter. To mention a few tragic deaths o 
leaders in the Valley, on 21 May 1990, Mirwaiz Mohammed 
Farooq was assassinated, and afterwards his son, Mirwaiz Moulvi 
Umar Farooq, has acted as the chairman of the Hurriyat. On 20 
June 1994 Qasi Nissar Ahmad, the religious leader, was assassi- 
nated. History is being rewritten by the nationalists and separatists, 
and less space is given to moderate positions. But hopefully the 
story told here has shown that the characteristics of the conflict 
today should be regarded as its outcomes instead of its causes. The 
political violence in Jammu and Kashmir has its roots in the acts of 
the political elites and the weaknesses of institutions, both in the 
bureaucracy and in particular in party organizations. — 

ee was established in Jammu and Kashmir in 1977. In 
the 1970s and the early 1980s, the National Conference wasa fairly 
stable organization as long as Sheikh Abdullah was alive, and poli- 
cies were still pursued on a secular basis. An underlying weakness in 
the system was, however, that the most important parties were orga- 
nized dynastically or nepotistically. In 1983 both the Congress (I) 
and the National Conference were struggling for support and to 
hold their poorly organized parties together. Regional and religious 
arguments began to be more often used in the effort to attract polit- 
ical support, even if the overall character of the political messages 
from the parties could still be described as mostly secular. In 1987 
the political situation had so deteriorated that political allegiances 
were defined and expressed in religious terms. For the elections that 
were held, the institutional watchdogs, such as the Courts and the 
Election Commission, had definitely been rendered toothless. 
Finally, in 1989, the political opposition gave up its belief in the 
usefulness of competing within what was left of the democratic 
framework. The development can be summarized in the following 
model (Figure 4.1), which tries to capture the essential signs and 
characteristic traits of some of the political parties in the state, indi- 
cating the decline of democracy in Jammu and Kashmir. 
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Organizational Secular In favour of 
stability politics democratic 


competition 


Yes 
Yes 





1977 Yes Yes 
1983 No 


No 
Figure 4.1 


This also suggests some conclusions on the breakdown of democ- 


racy in more general terms. It seems that political violence is pre- 


ceded by a political climate that can be characterized by several 
components, namely: 


a) party politics based on recruitment specifically by a 
single type of identity (i.e. no cross-cutting cleavages) such 
as language, religion, region (and theoretically, possibly 
also class, although this is less common in systems with 
weak party organizations); 


b) use by the parties of a political language of absolute 
irreconcilability; 

c) domination of political parties by charismatic leaders; 
d) political policies designed primarily to achieve short- 
term or narrow aims with regard to economic develop- 
ment; and 
e) foul play in political competition ~ in other words, 
systematic and successful attempts by a dominant polit- 


ical party to exclude or hinder an Opponent from political 
competition. !34 


If these components are regarded as making up the phenomenon 
called communal politics, communalism, it may argued, is pre- 
ceded by the deterioration of political institutions. 135 
Furthermore, if we consider the components in factor a and d, 
we recognize something which is often referred to as a populist 
strategy if pursued by political parties. Without going more 
deeply into this topic, I would simply stipulate here that in this 
study the concept of ‘populism’ is used to describe the pursuit of 
economic policies with only short-term aims, and also the sup- 


port of one particular type of identity for the purpose of winning ` 
elections. 
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the causality of democratic breakdown a ) 
Pe separatism in Jammu and Kashmir can be described like 


this (Figure 4.2): 
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Political elite -> Deinstitutionalization ~> Communalism > Violent sep 


Figure 4.2 
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AVOIDING VIOLENT 
SEPARATISM IN INDIA 


Why diq violent separatism take hold in Jammu and Kashmir 
during the 1980s when other states that might have been regarded 
as potentially receptive to violent separatism remained within the 
Indian Union with far less coercion? Applying the theories on 
ethnicity discussed in chapter two, it could easily be argued that the 
conflict in Jammu and Kashmir was predictable. While most of 
the extreme primordialists, who see all forms of interaction of 
different groups as inherently dangerous, may be dismissed as 
xenophobic, Donald Horowitz? argument that ethnic party 
systems, unlike class-based ones, are subject to centrifugal forces, 
poses a more demanding challenge. Horowitz states that in ethni- 
cally divided societies political groups are forced to take more 
extreme positions if they are to enjoy continued support, whereas 
in the West the class- based political forces of the post World War 
H era have tended to compete for the middle ground.! Applying the 
logic of this analysis one might certainly anticipate a conflict in 
Jammu and Kashmir, but we also saw that Horowitz’ theory could 
really not tell us when to expect violence. Nor does it explain why 
polarization occurs in the first place, why at times polarization 
decreases in intensity, and why at other times it leads to political 
disintegration. These theoretical weaknesses are further illustrated 
if we look at the history of integration in states in India other than 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Although political violence is one of the most serious problems 
facing India, one might also ask why is there not more of it? India 
is unmatched in the scale of its ethnic and social diversity. 
Therefore, instead of confining ourselves to the case of Kashmir, it 
may be instructive to compare developments in Kashmir with those 
in states that have coped better with integration. It has been argued 
in previous chapters that it was political factors that caused violent 
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EXIT, VOICE AND LOYALTY TO THE NATION 


separatism in Jammu and Kashmir in the late 1980s. Further 
evidence for this view is provided by examining other cases which 
have produced integration against the poor odds. India is, in fact, 
rich in such examples. Let us therefore go back to the main argu- 
ments from the analysis of Jammu and Kashmir, and then compare 
developments there with those in Tamil Nadu from the time of 
independence when the demand for a separate state, Dravida 
Nadu, was made by the Dravida Munnetra Kazagham (DMK), to 
the time when the demand was dropped in the 1960s.” Tamil Nadu 
is a good example of a state that was on the brink of falling into 
the vicious spiral of violent separatism but finally found the road 
to integration. The comparison can then be taken one step further 
by looking at a state that has several features often pointed out as 
conducive to separatism, especially with regard to regional identity, 
and yet, or at least not after independence, has not produced such 
a movement. West Bengal is the state concerned and it continues to 
defy most patterns of development that are typical not only of 
India but also of economically poor countries in general. The 
accounts of the developments in the two states are by no means 
exhaustive in explaining why these states have remained within the 
Indian Union. They should first and foremost be seen as con- 
trasting cases that shed light on what went wrong in Jammu and 
Kashmir. However, this reservation does not prevent the extraction 
of broad generalizations on the causes of violent separatism that 
may threaten not only India’s, but any democracy’s, nation- 
building project. 


Exit, voice and loyalty to the nation 


The viability of the nation state is dependent on the legitimacy of 
rule of the state within its defined boundaries. In a democracy, the 
State cannot rule its administrative area without the overriding 
loyalty of its citizens. When the administrative claims of the state 
coincide, and harmonize with, the area to which the demos is loyal, 
the nation-state is consolidated. However, when democratic institu- 
tions are eroded, so is the loyalty of the demos towards the nation- 
building project. This point is made clearer if we make use of Albert 
Hirschman’s important contribution to the field of organisational 
theory where he argues how loyalty is related to the availability of 
avenues for exit and voice.? Like many others have pointed out in 
the field of social sciences, Hirschman’s observation is quite relevant 
when studying the stability of political systems. It seems that exit 
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and voice are just as crucial for the survival of democracies as they 
are for the commercial success of actors in the market. Naturally 
what is meant by exit and voice can be debated at length but hope% 
fully a brief explanation will suffice to show how the concepts cane 
be applied in this study of democratic development. a3 
Exit and voice can be seen mainly as channels for expressing 

discontent or criticism from the point of view of the customer in 
organization theory. In this study it applies mainly to citizens ig 
democratic system. When dissatisfied, or for any reason moved to’ 
express disapproval, citizens can simply criticize their political * 
leaders within the party. This is one example of the voice option. If | 
that is not effective the exit option can be chosen, which in its sim- 
plest form means changing party preferences. There are of course 
other avenues open for citizens to express more general discontent. 
And in this case we can regard institutions provided by the state to 
receive complaints as options for voice. If corrupt practices are dis- 
covered, the police are supposed to handle complaints. If electoral 
malpractice is suspected, the election commission and the courts 
are intended to investigate and handle the charges, which, in an 
ideal world, should relive the discontent. When these institutions 
are not effective or available to the citizens, we may expect a more 
radical expression of discontent. The citizen may then attempt to 
protest against the central government using means that are not 
allowed by the law — a person may decide to exit from the democ- 
ratic dialogue. In many cases violent protest is a reaction when 
other peaceful avenues are exhausted. But not always. We have 
now entered a discussion that may appear to have the normative 
aim of stating when violence is justified. This is of course not my 
ambition. Exit and voice are mainly used as labels for avenues of 
discontent, regardless of whether we judge that it is justified or not. 
Furthermore, exit and voice are far from comprehensive labels for 
all the factors of interest here. The strength of these concepts are, 
however, that they are terms for common phenomena that can be 
studied in most political structures, or so-called functional equiva- 
lents that facilitate comparison. 

Nevertheless, recalling the theoretical discussion in chapter two, 
cultural and socioeconomic conditions and their effect on loyalty 
will naturally also be of particular interest. But most important, it 
will be argued here, Stein Rokkan’s summary of Hirschman’s work 
should be kept in mind: ‘In Hirschman’s model, you cannot reduce 
both the exit and voice option at the same time without endanger- 
ing the balance of the system.’* And if we translate what this may 


imply to a study of politics, we should expect that a democracy out 
of balance is one that is violent prone. 


Why separatism turned violent in Jammu and Kashmir 





Before starting to analyse what went right in Tamil Nadu and West 
Bengal, from the point of view of India, let us, from Hirschman’s 

rspective, recapitulate what went wrong in Jammu and Kashmir. 
From 1977 onwards, for almost ten years, it seemed possible to 
refute Jinnah’s two-nation theory by pointing to the democratic 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, integrated with India after free elec- 
tions. The prevalent mood of the electorate was one of moderation, 
with extremist parties such as the secessionist Jamaat-e-Islami and 
the BJP being shunned by the voters, and with attempts by 
separatist forces to launch a movement proving unsuccessful. The 
channels for both exit and voice were definitely present, but the 
political parties and other democratic institutions upholding these 
avenues of political expression were deteriorating.” l 

The Congress party was desperate to regain power following the 
defeat of 1977 after the emergency and it gradually came to adopt 
more populist strategies both in Jammu and Kashmir and at 
national level. Increasing tension between the National Conference 
and the Congress party finally led to the dismissal of Farooq 
Abdullah. With these events, restlessness increased in Jammu and 
Kashmir and in particular in the Kashmir Valley. Loyalty to the 
Union decreased although the channels for voice were still the main 
means of expressing criticism. Faroog Abdullah remained the legit- 
imate leader since he had not gone against the will of his electorate. 
Newspapers criticized the central government and the removal of 
Abdullah was challenged in court. - 

But when Farooq Abdullah was made Chief Minister by Rajiv 
Gandhi and the decision was taken to create the cartel with the 
Congress party, several supporters finally chose to defect from the 
party. A new contender for power, which gained much support 
from those angered by the formation of the cartel, was the Muslim 
United Front. This was a new group of political parties, with the 
Jamaat-e-Jslami as its main base, which appealed to both religious 
and political sentiments in its challenge to the Indian central 
government. Using Hirschman’s terminology one could say that 
some parts of the electorate still attempted to channel their dis- 
content through voice, but many also chose the exit option, Le. 
support for another party. 
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emphasis on the separateness of Tamil identity, both parties deliver 
almost identical messages. In the campaign for the 1996 election 
the DMK president, Muthu Karunanidhi, was first to declare that 
he would be the guardian of Tamil identity and that this should be 
politically recognized by giving greater autonomy to Tamil Nadu. 
He even went so far as to suggest a constitutional solution similar 
to that provided by Article 370 for Jammu and Kashmir.® Shortly 
after the press had publicized the DMK message, reports on the 
ADMK party manifesto declared that: 


The MUF was robbed of many votes by the manipulations of 
the Congress party and the NC in the 1987 state assembly elec- 
tion. As if this were not enough MUF leaders were arrested for 
charges of ‘disloyalty’ to the Indian Union. When the National 
Conference and Congress (I) passed the Jammu and Kashmir 
Special Powers (Press) Bill in the Legislative Assembly, bringing 
almost total press censorship to Jammu and Kashmir, the political 
opposition that had stayed loyal to the Union and the democratic 
system in spite of the electoral malpractice of 1987 said they had 
had enough. But now there were few legal channels left for the 
expression of political discontent. This is when the status of 
Jammu and Kashmir as a part of the Indian Union began to be 
more seriously challenged. To apply the terms of Hirschman’s 
model, when all the routes for exit and voice were eliminated, the 
system became unstable. Or, to put it more graphically, the Valley 
went up in flames. 

On the matrix in Figure 5.2, Jammu and Kashmir went from the 
top of the first column in the late 1970s, to the bottom by the end 
of the 1980s, but it could have been stopped on its way down. This 
can be illustrated by comparing with Tamil Nadu that was cap- 
tured before it fell outside of the framework of the Union, and West 
Bengal that never, in spite of harsh condition, tried to ‘drop out.’ 
There is much to be learned from looking at how the loyalty of 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal to the Union was preserved. We begin 
by examining how a potentially violent situation was defused in 
Tamil Nadu. 


Tamil Nadu would campaign for more State autonomy to fulfill 
aspirations of the people on the question of language, literature, 
culture and ethnic pride. The state was prepared for any sacrifice 
to strengthen the country’s sovereignty and integrity as also the 
peaceful existence of the people.’ 


The demand for a higher degree of autonomy dates back to the 
time before and shortly after independence. Then the party which 
preceded both DMK and ADMK was much more radical in its 
demands. Greater autonomy was not enough. It was argued that 
the people of South India needed an independent state. 


The demand for Dravida Nadu 


Early in the twentieth century, polarization increased between 
Brahmins and members of the expanding Dravidian movement.® 
Brahmins who had gained from British rule generally backed the 
Home Rule movement (founded in 1916), while the ‘forward 
Shudras’ founded the Justice Party (South Indian Liberal 
Federation) in 1917, where Shudrahood became increasingly asso- 
ciated with the Dravidian and non-Brahmin political identity.’ In 
the 1920s, Brahmins were sometimes described by the elite Shudras 
not only as oppressors but even as a foreign power on a par with 
the British colonial rulers. In 1925, Erode V. Ramaswami Naicker 
launched the Self-Respect Movement and by the end of that decade 
he was formulating the most radical ‘anti-Aryanism.’!° In other 
words, the south of India was being polarized against the north. 
The radicalization of Dravidian identity and the accompanying 
political demands connected were more definitely formulated in 
1937-38.1! At this time Hindi and Hindustani were introduced as 
new topics in the schools and this created widespread protests in 
the south. Naicker was elected as the new leader for the Justice 


Attitudes to relationship with the Indian Union 


Jammu & Tamil West 
Kashmir Nadu Bengal 


Non-separatist 
Separatist 
Violent Separatist 





Figure 5.2 


Separatism and integration in Tamil Nadu 


Today, more than twenty years after the All India Anna Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (ADMK) split from the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (DMK), these two parties differ more in the charisma 
of their leadership than in their ideological content. In their 
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Party and the Dravidian movement openly demanded a separate 
state - Dravida Nadu. 


On july 1, 1939, the first ‘Dravida Nadu Separation Day, 
speeches were given explaining the genesis of the demand for 
separation. The language issue was portrayed as a superficial 
manifestation of the sinister penetration of Aryan ideas into Tamil 
culture through the political control of the Brahmins. The slogan 
‘Dravida Nadu for Dravidians’ symbolically united the moderates 
and radicals in the Dravidian movement, as well as galvanizing 
many sympathizers outside movement organizations. 3 


A more effective organization, the Dravida Kazhagam (DK), 
emerged after the merger of the Justice Party with the Self Respect 
League in 1944, From this point onwards the charismatic orator 
C.N. Annadurai gradually took a more prominent leadership role. 
Finally a split developed in the party. Simplifying the issue, it may 
be said that Ramaswami Naicker was more concerned to mobilize 
only the elite of the backward castes, doing so, moreover, in a 
somewhat authoritarian manner, whereas Annadurai sought to 
mobilize the masses on a wider scale and advocated internal 
democracy for the party. In 1949, the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (the Dravidian Progressive Federation) was created with 
Annadurai as its leader, and siphoned off almost three-quarters of 
the support of the DK.!4 Paradoxically, from 1954 to 1963 the DK 
backed the Congress party and its local leader, C.M. Kamaraj. The 
DMK, on the other hand, put more emphasis on Dravidian ideals, 
which it promoted with Tamil film productions, and advocated the 
secession of Dravida Nadu, increasingly supported by, among 
others, academics.!° 
It should be stressed that separatist demands and the turbulent 
political climate at this crucial stage of development, when democ- 
racy was being introduced, did not lead to widespread attempts to 
overthrow the democratic system, from either the central govern- 
ment or the state parties. Political institutions seem to have 
functioned in Tamil Nadu to such extent that democracy continued 
to be the accepted form of government. In other words, loyalty to 
the political system survived, because channels for voice and exit 
remained open. This is reflected in the intensity of debate, where 
radical opinions were freely formulated and new parties were 
formed which offered voters a wider choice of representation and 
several channels for expression of opinions and discontent. Maybe 
the standard of internal democracy in parties such as the DK was no 
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better than in the National Conference in the late 1970s and ear} 
1980s, but at least political alternatives were allowed to develo 
freely. At this time Nehru also maintained his secular approach to 
politics and this was continued in Kamaraj’s policies.!® This trend 
was broken by Indira Gandhi in Jammu and Kashmir in 1983 
which aggravated the situation there. Ashutosh Varshney comments 
on Indira Gandhi’s election campaign in that year as follows. 


Expressing her sympathy with the Hindus of Jammu who, accord- 
ing to her, lived in a Muslim-majority state, she gave the first signs 
of using blatantly communal messages in search of votes, a trend 
that was to deepen later in Congress’ electoral politics,.17 


Since the positions of the DMK and the Congress on soci 
in for example the 1957 election, were quite simil 
could be said to have used the demand for a Dravi 
profile for opportunistic reasons. But there is no 
founders of the DMK sincerely believed in a Dravi 
who were politically active then have no difficulty recalli 

there were strong forces advocating separatism in Sous that 
during this period. India 

Murasoli Maran, who is a nephew of Karanunidhj 

represented the DMK in the Lok Sabha for 27 years rf and has 
the excitement with which he supported the deman Fie ao 
Nadu.!8 Maran first became an MP in 1967, but he had 3 ravida 
ically active since his youth. When he went to colle x H a 
student groups in which no one doubted that the ee € joined 
was in a separate state. At that time, Maran recalls his ical future 
led him to write a book on how an independent Dr enthusiasm 
could survive. The polarization of the time, ive Nadu 
several dimensions. Another veteran of South Indian er, included 
was also one of the founding members of the DM eros who 
points out that resistance to the centre was not ia ra Sezhi 
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À ! | 

According to Barnett, E.V.K. Sampath who was leading a faction Ear 

within the DMK, mainly against M. Karunanidhi and the ‘film- sp 
| 


i 
| Brahmans. Elaborate historical anthropoligies were constructed 
j and unleashed to support these syllogisms and to sustain the view 

that Dravidian once had a great non-Brahmin polity and civilisa- star section’ of the party, argued that ‘Dravida Nadu was not 
tion, which had been destroyed by Aryan conquest and Brahman 
hegemony. C.N. Annadurai was one of the most effective 


propagandists of this view.2° 


feasible and that if the Delhi government made separatist parties 
illegal, as seemed likely, the DMK would be destroyed.’*4 The = 
political scientist Robert Hardgrave, too, traces the decline in ee ee 
support for Dravida Nadu within the DMK as far back as to the 
Tiruchi party conference in 1956, when the party decided to com- 
pete in the 1957 elections. 

| 


Era Sezhiyan, too, supported the demand for a separate state. 
Interestingly, Sezhiyan and Maran strike a similar theme when they 
talk about the early days of the DMK. Both agree that violence was 
not even considered as a serious option as strategy for achieving a 
separate state.*! What they both emphasize, though, is that a high 
i level of trust in political institutions such as the courts, the police, 
the constitution, and the central government (in particular its pledge 
to play by the rules and its secularism) was decisive in retaining the 
non-violent policy at the organized party level. The DMK’s general 
position was that as long as the central government played within 
the framework of the established democratic institutions, so would 
the DMK.2 Therefore, separatism in the south did not enter the 
: same serious spiral of violence as in Jammu and Kashmir, although 
j it was close to it on many occasions, Instead, the movement was 
| gradually deradicalized, and in 1963 the demand for a Dravida 
| Nadu was formally dropped from the party programme. The impor- 


Dravidasthan, the symbol of Tamil Nationalist aspiration, was at 
the most a side issue, for the Manifesto implicitly accepted the 
existing Constitutional order.”> i 


Laying less emphasis on Dravida Nadu seems to have brought 
some clear rewards. Although the Congress party won a decisive 
victory in the 1957 elections, the DMK firmly established itself as 
the second largest party in the state. After the elections, the DMK 
managed to expand its power base, in particular among backward 
castes, the urban middle class, and the younger age groups.2° It 
seems that the more the party distanced itself from the demand for 
Dravida Nadu, the more it was supported. In 1958, the well- ae 
educated Brahmin V.P. Raman joined the party and became the fee iiss 
most ardent opponent of Dravida Nadu among its leaders.?” In a 
November 1960 the elite of the DMK, including Raman, decided 
at a meeting held in the absence of Annadurai to delete the demand 
for Dravida Nadu from the party programme. Finally, the DMK TE 
redefined its political stance and, together with the party’ more vo 
radical social reform projects, the demand for Dravida Nadu was 
officially dropped in 1963. Barnett also shows that the aforemen- 
tioned E.V.K. Sampath had abandoned the idea because it was not i 
considered ‘practicable.’28 However, Sampath left the party after oy 
opposing Karunanidhi and Annadurai, so the question is whether T3 
similarly pragmatic considerations influenced other leaders who iL 
remained within the DMK. dis 
Murasoli Maran and Era Sezhiyan gave similar answers and to 
some extent confirmed Sampath’s position when they were asked 1 | 
to comment more fully on the reasons for deradicalization of the i 
DMK. It seems that the China factor was not the decisive one, after E 
all. Pragmatism and the sentiments of the electorate seem to have i 
played the crucial part. Maran explains that there was not really DE | 
enough support for Dravida Nadu in Tamil Nadu at the time and 





| tant question here is why? How did the separatist demand become 
| unsuitable, thus ensuring the integration of the south? 
| y 
| 


From separatism to regional autonomy 


When this question was put to Era Sezhiyan and Murasoli Maran, 
both immediately answered that the war with China 1962 was the 
decisive factor and added that the significance of the war is 
reflected in the speech Annadurai gave to the Lok Sabha at that 
time. Both Maran and Sezhiyan held prominent positions in the 
movement then and they explain that the leadership of the DMK 
simply had to accept the Indian Union for the sake of its security in 
the shadow of the threat from its large neighbour.?? In other words, 
the main explanation is outside pressure. Nevertheless, when 
reminded of the more detailed course of events, both Maran and 
Sezhiyan agree that the demand for Dravida Nadu was in practice 
dropped not only before 1963, but before 1962. 

After the reorganization of the states in 1956, separatist parties 
in India, including the DMK, feared they would be outlawed. 
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discontent. This did not happen in Tamil Nadu. Undoubtedly 
many leaders were alarmed by the central government announce- 
ments that demands for secession would not be tolerated after the 
States Reorganization Act, but the principal reason for dropping 
the demand for Dravida Nadu seems to have been that it lacked 
popular support. And the absence of brutal central government 
intervention in party politics held separatism at bay. It may there- 
fore be concluded that democracy, despite some perceptions 
(found at times as high as at central government level) that it is a 
threat to the nation-building process, promoted integration. 
Furthermore, the strength of democracy in the 1950s and 1960s in 
Tamil Nadu and India averted further threats. 

In 1962, the Congress party won the election while the DMK was 
badly shaken by divisions within the party that resulted in the for- 
mation of the Tamil Nationalist Party (TNP) led by Sampath. Once 
the demand for Dravida Nadu was abandoned, the DMK devoted 
more attention to the language question. The central government 
had decided that by 1965 Hindi would be the official language, but og 
after some pressure from Annadurai and the DMK, Nehru gave the . 
impression that he was willing to postpone the introduction of 
Hindi in Tamil Nadu indefinitely. On Republic Day in 1965, less T 
than a year after Nehru’s death, the central government, in spite of i 
previous indications, announced that Hindi was to replace English E ! 
as the official language. This caused two months of rioting in Tamil ! 
Nadu. The Tamil Nad Student’s Anti-Hindi Agitation Council was | 
created and took a more radical stand than the DMK. Finally, on 11 
February, the Prime Minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri, decided to post- 

pone the change indefinitely. The Congress party and the central 

government clearly decided to pay this prize in order to avoid 

violence. The Congress party lost the 1967 election and the DMK 

won its first major victory, but one important goal was achieved. 

Although the DMK was more popular, the spectre of separatism had 

disappeared as a serious threat to the Union.” 

Ever since then, the Congress party has been unable to build up a 

Strong position in Tamil Nadu. It has instead relied on alliances, 

alternating between the two major factions that grew from the DK, 

the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) and the All India Anna 

Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (ADMK). The future of separatism in 

Tamil Nadu is difficult to predict. At present, there are only 

demands for a higher degree of autonomy.?° But it should also be 

said that this state of affairs represents a major achievement. Tamil 
Nadu could have drifted away from the Union in the early days of E 


that finally the conclusion was reached that it was no use pursuing 
this demand. ‘People felt associated with India. So, I am Tamil first 
but I am also Indian. Both can exist together provided there is 
space for cultural nationalism. That is why we are fighting for 
federalism.’ After some discussion, Era Sezhiyan declared that it 
was impossible to continue to demand Dravida Nadu when the 
policy lacked support not only in Telugu, Malayalam, and 
Kannada-speaking areas, but also in the Tamil-speaking areas. 
Sezhiyan was a member of the committee that wrote the new party 
programme, from which it was decided to omit Dravida Nadu. 
There was, he explains, consensus on the view that it was more 
practical to demand a higher degree of autonomy for Tamil Nadu. 
By taking this position the DMK might receive the support of other 
states in India. 

Between the situations in the late 1970s and the 1980s in 
Jammu and Kashmir and in the 1950s and early 1960s in Tamil 
Nadu there are both important similarities and important differ- 
ences. During the 1970s and early 1980s, Jammu and Kashmir 
was on a strikingly similar course to that of Tamil Nadu in the 
early 1950s. Both states had serious quarrels with the central 
government, and in both states the major political forces agreed 
that it was desirable to operate within the democratic institutional 
framework. Both states had separatist parties, the DMK in Tamil 
Nadu and Jamaat-e-Islami in Jammu and Kashmir, and both 
parties faced a similar situation: as long as democratic institutions 
were functioning, popular support for separatism remained low. 
Jamaat-e-Islami won only one seat in the 1977 Vidhan Sabha elec- 
tion and none in that of 1983. The DMK had much stronger 
support and won 50 seats in 1962, but this has to be compared 
with the Congress party victory with 139 seats. Here the resem- 
blances stop, however. 

After the DMK had decided to relinquish its demand for 
Dravida Nadu, the 1962 figures were almost exactly reversed in 
the 1967 election. The DMK won a clear majority with 138 seats 
and the Congress party received only 50 seats. When the DMK 
became less radical in its view on the Indian Union, it gained 
ground. The Congress party accepted its defeat and may possibly 
have seen advantages in the situation; it did not exert itself to 
regain power in the state. In future, the Congress party would 
instead rely on alliances with the leading contestants in the state. 
In Jammu and Kashmir the central government employed 
cruder tactics which finally blocked all avenues for expression of 
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The partition of Bengal in 1905 gave a strong impulse, especially via 
the Bengali students, to the Swadeshi movement. The Calcutta-born 
writer and poet, Rabindranath Tagore, was one of its most renowned 
leaders, and when the partition provoked protests he composed what 
became the national song for the movement.*® Tagore’s writing also 
shows a conviction that an autocratic Bengali leader would lead the 
campaign against the colonial rulers. In this connection, the historian 
Leonard Gordon makes an interesting observation. 


the building of the Indian nation, but as democratic institutions 
were upheld, a solution was found that destroyed support for 
separatism and violent solutions. The important ingredient in this 
solution was to keep playing by the democratic rules and allow the 
options of voice and exit. Hirschman’s assertion that ‘exit and voice 
are two basic, complementary ingredients of democratic freedom’ 
has undoubtedly captured a central aspect of the problem studied 
here.?! There definitely remain strands of opinion in Tamil Nadu 
which emphasize differences from ‘the rest of India’ rather than 
similarities.?2 Such a cultural heritage will always be a resource to 
separatist movements. Nevertheless, as will be shown in the case of 
West Bengal, such a culture may not produce separatism at all. 


His blithe assumption that the rest of India was waiting to accept 
the lead of Bengal is a typical Bengali assumption of the period; 
there is a strong element of ethnocentricity in Bengali writing of the 
Swadeshi period to which even the most insightful were prone.?7 


This characteristic seems in that case to recur in later important 
Bengali leaders. Questioning his contemporary Tagore’s more non- 
violent approach to the struggle for independence, Aurobindo Ghose 
propounded a revolutionary doctrine that drew on the ‘moral and 
religious superiority of the Bengali.38 Later, during the Second 
World War, ‘Netaji’? Subhas Chandra Bose recruited and took charge 
of a small army composed mainly of Indian prisoners of war to 
oppose the British. He died as a national hero in 1945. Bose admired 
Chitta Ranjan Das, one of the leading Bengali nationalists, and 
strongly identified with Bengali culture. Although Subhas Chandra 
Bose was also an admirer of the most amoral and authoritarian 
leaders that Europe and the Soviet Union produced during the 1930s 
and the 1940s, his psychological impact should not be overlooked. 


Loyalty to the union in West Bengal 


Although it could be argued that West Bengal appears a very likely 
candidate for separatism, and despite the fact that this state has 
certainly been plagued by violence and bad governance, West 
Bengal has not produced a large-scale Bengali separatist move- 
ment. Discontent has not yet found expression in demands for a 
separate political unit. It is therefore of interest to discuss the path 
of political development that West Bengal has, instead, trodden. It 
is natural to begin by asking whether cultural ties explain why 
Bengal has remained loyal to India. If pressure for a separate state 
is assumed to be related to distinctiveness of ethnic identity, West 
Bengal presents a paradox.?+ Where separatism could be expected, 


we find almost nothing of the kind. . i ; a 
The news of Netaji’s death created an emotional impression in the 


minds of the common Indians. They felt it was Netaji who actu- 
ally fought the British face to face for India’s freedom, while so- 
called Congress leaders acted like professional politicians who 
gave useless lectures and had merely went to jail time and again, 
without gaining anything substantial for the country’s freedom.°? 


Bengali Esprit 


In political and cultural life in West Bengal the emphasis on the 
unique nature of the history and identity of Bengal is very striking. 
It is not only in general terms that Bengal and Calcutta have been 
a home of intellectual life. As long as Calcutta was the capital of 
the British Empire in India, it was also a centre of resistance to 
colonial rule. More than a decade before Gandhi would launch his 
campaigns for Swaraj (self-rule), the Swadeshi movement evolved 
in Bengal in 1904. 


This quotation from a pamphlet on Bose’s life also reveals some of 
the anti-Congress sentiment that continued to grow after the capi- 
tal was transferred to Delhi by the British in 1912. As explained by 
Gordon, it eventually expanded into increased scepticism regarding 
the central government. 


Two. major revolts against the Gandhian nationalist leadership 
received strong support in Bengal. The first was the creation of 
the Swaraj Party in the 1920s, led by the Bengali Chittaranjan 


[T]he Swadeshi or ‘own-country’ movement referred first to 
Bengal and then to all of India, which was to follow Bengal’s lead 
in boycotting British goods.*° 
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Das. The second was the challenge of the left in the 1930s, led by 
another Bengali, Subhas Chandra Bose. The ultimate frustration 
of these attempts to break Gandhian supremacy, together with 
the failure of Hindu- Muslim alliances in Bengal, has contributed 
to the strong resentment against the national government still 
harboured by Bengalis in post-1947 West Bengal.*° 


West Bengal is unique in the history of its leading intellectuals, who 
come from the elite Bhadralok community. These thinkers, many of 
them possessing links with the landowning Zamindars in the state, 
produced their own radical movement with a distinct Bengali 
nationalism and, in several cases, with militant tendencies.4! We 
find certain characteristics that may be referred to as the Bengali 
‘esprit.’ Before independence the popularity of these groups left no 
opening for the Congress party representatives in the legislature. 
The point to be made here is that this is precisely the type of his- 
torical legacy that certain social scientists would have adduced as 
an ‘ethnic explanations’ if there had been such a phenomenon as 
Bengali separatism in India after independence. A strong tradition 
of distinctive identity is a type of cleavage and commonly seen by, 
for example, Horowitz, as a cause of state-centre antagonism and, 
sometimes, ethnic violence and separatism. Recalling some of the 
primordialists mentioned in the chapter two, we can easily imagine 
how other authors would describe the situation above with 
metaphors of cauldrons of ethnic sentiment, ‘simmering’ for long 
periods, before finally ‘spilling over’ or ‘exploding’ into violence. 
But in West Bengal this has not happened. Strong Bengali 
consciousness, even when frustrated by institutional decline and 
provoked by central government intervention, has not produced 
Bengali separatism, This is clearly an important point since ethnic 
theories are not our only concern. Deinstitutionalization and 
central government intervention are two important factors that 
have been suggested in this study to have caused violent separatism 
in Jammu and Kashmir. Therefore the role of these factors needs to 
be disentangled and this will be done in three stages. 

The first step is to consider how much Bengali separatism there 
has actually been. The phenomenon has not been totally absent, 
but its limited extent is in striking contrast to what we have seen in 
Tamil Nadu and Jammu and Kashmir. Secondly, it is necessary to 
discuss the form in which discontent was expressed during some 
more troublesome periods in West Bengal. In the late 1960s and 
early 1970s misgovernance was almost as widespread as in Jammu 
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and Kashmir during the latter half of the 1980s. This question 
leads to the third step, which is a brief but essential look at the 
alternative structures that West Benga! has produced to channel 
discontent in a more orderly manner — i.e. with fewer lost lives and 
with democratic institutions intact. 


The insignificance of separatism in West Bengal 


At the time of the outbreak of World War I, Calcutta was the base 
of various groups of revolutionaries who were together known as 
the Jugantar Party. The best known of them is Jatin Mukherjee, 
who organized what is known in the history books of Bengal as 
the German Conspiracy. The Germans planned for their own 
strategic purposes to assist Indian revolutionaries as a part of the 
fight against the British, and preparations were made to support 
Jatin Mukherjee and the Jugantar party. These plans, however, 
were discovered by the British, who finally shot Mukherjee and 
some of his colleagues when they were about to receive a delivery 
of German arms and other equipments. The objective of the orga- 
nization was ‘an armed revolt to seize control of eastern India.’4? 
It seems that the Jugantar Party survived for a while after the 
death of Jatin Mukherjee, and was again an active, but not a 
major force, at the time of independence. But integration of the 
state continued. 

At this point, what may be seen as a paradox should be dis- 
cussed. The Bengali intellectuals emphasized Bengali identity and 
led the Swadeshi movement. Although Swadeshi lost its momen- 
tum around 1917, its impetus continued in the demand for 
Swaraj ~ self-determination. The Swaraj movement was more 
successful on a wider scale and spread to larger parts of India. 
What may be seen as a contradiction here is that components of 
a regional resistance movement were transferred to a national 
one. But this was the logic of revolt in several areas of India. 
Locally organized resistance to the British and the princely rulers 
became incorporated in the national movement that gave birth to 
the new nation. This development also occurred in Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

Separatists today explain Kashmiriyat as an eternal term denot- 
ing Kashmir identity. In reality, as was discussed in chapter three, 
the meaning of Kashmiriyat has changed over time. Protest in 
Jammu and Kashmir as it was formulated by Sheikh Abdullah 
and the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference was mainly 
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anti-British and anti-Dogra. As in West Bengal, the movement 
came to contribute to Indian nationalism in the sense that it 
accepted Indian Union as the overall authority structure. 
Admittedly this was done on the understanding that a plebiscite 
was to be held about the future of Jammu and Kashmir. Even so, 
there were similarities between development in Jammu and 
Kashmir and in West Bengal. Later, however, assertion of the 
Kashmiri identity would become increasingly synonymous with 
violent separatism, whereas in West Bengal similar attempts by 
Jugantar failed. The few seeds of separatism visible today seem 
frail and are hard to find. In North Calcutta, one can visit the tiny 
headquarters of the Amra Bengali (We the Bengali), sandwiched 
between some timber yards. 

Amra Bengali is what might be called a Bengali chauvinist party 
and it is worth mentioning only because it has been so unsuc- 
cessful. The origin of Amra Bengali is as shadowy as its present 
activities but it has competed several times in elections with poor 
results. Some sources say it has developed from a Congress party 
offshoot, the Bangla Congress, in the 1960s, while others disagree. 
But a train ride in North Calcutta will soon reveal traces of this 
sons-of-the-soils party. On some station signs the names in English 
and Hindi have been crossed out or smeared with paint, leaving 
only the Bengali name readable. The message is clearly that Bengali 
needs to be protected from foreign influences. This party has also 
been responsible for more extravagant symbolic gestures.4+ The 
problem for Amra Bengali is, however, that when it has partici- 
pated in elections it has been one of the least successful parties in 
West Bengal. In the Lok Sabha election of 1989, its nineteen can- 
didates received as little as 0.2 percent of the votes. It also won no 
more than 0.2-0.5 percent of the votes in the sixty constituencies it 
contested in the 1991 State Assembly Election. 

Of course we do not know what will become of the Amra 
Bengali movement in the future, but today its organization is weak. 
It has no party agenda and when I asked one of its party workers 
(who wished to remain anonymous) about the party’s political 
ideals, vague references were made to ‘economic democracy in 
India,’ which was to be achieved by ‘decentralizing the economic 
decisions to the local people.’ 

We can at least conclude from this discussion that separatism 
based on Bengali identity is almost absent in West Bengal. Much 
of the momentum for Jugantar may have been lost by the partition 
and the creation of East Pakistan in a similar way that in which 
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the creation of West Pakistan put a brake on Kashmiri separatism. 
As mentioned in chapter three, the National Conference had been 
created as a reaction to the growth of more pro-Pakistani groups 
in the area. After partition, the National Conference retained 
some allegiance to the idea of independence but seems to have 
looked pragmatically at the issue and advocated autonomy within 
the Indian Union. The paths followed by the two states have 
diverged dramatically. In West Bengal there are only faint echoes 
of demands for a separate Bengali state, while in Jammu and 
Kashmir the resort to violence in pursuit of separatism is what 
characterizes politics. The story of the absence of separatism in 
West Bengal defies theories of ethnicity in the sense that a strong 
regional identity, although an important division, is far from 
enough to produce separatism. And the story becomes more fasci- 
nating if we consider the rough political climate that West Bengal 
has sometimes experienced. 


Turbulence, exit and voice in West Bengal 


Although West Bengal has remained overwhelmingly loyal to the 
Indian Union, the story of the state contains points which help to 
explain separatism as presented in Jammu and Kashmir.49 If 
central government intervention and institutional decline were so 
important in Jammu and Kashmir, why was not Bengali sepa- 
ratism the outcome of the events in the state during the late 1960s 
and the early 1970s? Kohli and several other observers have 
pointed out that West Bengal was one of the most disorderly 
states in India between 1967 and 1977. The chaos took the form 
of frequent riots, strikes, and election malpractice. Also, central 
government intervention was quite extensive in the state. In 1968, 
and in the midst of strikes and Naxalite*® violence, the central 
government arranged the removal of Chief Minister Ajoy Kumar 
Mukherjee and his leftist United Front Ministry. In 1971, when 
West Bengal was still in a state of turbulence, with millions of 
refugees from East Pakistan adding to its problems, Mukherjee, 
who had again become Chief Minister, allowed the central gov- 
ernment to proclaim President’s Rule. The 1972 elections were 
violent and in many places the results were rigged.*7 
Subsequently political freedoms were suppressed in Bengal, as in 
all parts of India, during the Emergency proclaimed by Indira 
Gandhi which lasted from 1975 to 1977. Thus, West Bengal 
during this period bears some resemblance to Jammu and 
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Kashmir during the period 1983 to 1989. What then was the cry, 
cial difference between the two states? 

To begin with, the historical background of Opposition to 
the Congress party took different forms in the two States, Ip 
Jammu and Kashmir the National Conference and the Plebiscite 
Front had always stood for regional autonomy and the story of the 
‘unfinished accession’ of 1947 could easily be utilised for political 
leverage by any movement built on discontent. In West Bengal a 
major part of the opposition to the Congress came from a leftist 
movement already present at the introduction of democracy.*8 But 
this was not because the sense of regional identity was any weaker 
in West Bengal than in Jammu and Kashmir ~ it means only that 
Bengali identity was never politicized to the extent that Kashmiri 
identity was in Jammu and Kashmir. Class was more important in 
politics. Here we may also notice, hopefully without overstating 
the obvious, that a class-based ideology does not easily lend itself 
to the formulation of demands for a separate state, although these 
remain quite possible.4? The distribution of the population by 
class often does not coincide with geographical borders. Central 
government intervention and weak institutions, however, 

produced extensive violence in the state, but the leftist parties were 
the main beneficiaries in terms of support. The role of the leftist 
forces in West Bengal leads to what I perceive as quite an impor- 
tant difference between developments in Jammu and Kashmir and 
in West Bengal. 
In spite of the excesses of the central government between 1967 
and 1977, in West Bengal a crucial channel for discontent 
remained intact: the CPI(M). In Jammu and Kashmir opposition, 
or the alternatives for exit and voice, suffered more. As mentioned 
before, one significant turning point in Jammu and Kashmir came 
in 1986-1987, when the National Conference made its election 
cartel with the Congress (I), and finally by 1989 both exit and 
voice were eliminated. In effect, the consequences of the alliance 
in 1987 were even worse than the act of keeping Sheikh Abdullah 
in jail for most of the time between 1953 and the early 1970s and 
the way in which the Congress party took control of the National 
Conference party for almost twenty years. In spite of all these con- 
straints imposed on the political life in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Sheikh Abdullah, Mirza Afzal Beg and the Plebiscite Front 
remained a force for opposition. When the National Conference 
was incorporated in the Congress (I) in 1987, however, this 
happened with the consent of its leader, Faroog Abdullah, the son 
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implemented land reform more vigorously than the Left Front, and 
yet the United Front still lost power to the Congress party in 1972. 
Furthermore, the Left Front’s main effort to redistribute land and 
carry out Operation Barga took place in the first five years of the 
1980s, but although there was little further progress after 1985, the 
Left Front still managed to remain in power.°® According to 
Bhattacharyya and other studies to which he refers, the plight of 
many bargadars (sharecroppers) has not improved, in spite of the 
land reforms.5’ This decline in the pace of implementation in 
the 1980s suggests that the CPI(M)’s long period in power, and the 
high level of political stability which this has produced, are due to 
the method, rather than the extent, of reform. 

When the Left Front initiated Operation Barga, there was a 
widespread awareness of the tendency of lower bureaucrats to side 
with the landowners instead of the policy makers. Therefore, in the 
extensive process of recording bargadars and landowners, ‘reorien- 
tation camps’ and evening meetings were organized where bureau- 
crats were brought into direct contact with the peasants. 


The CPI(M) before and after the emergency 


One political scientist who has emphasized that West Bengal is a 
case of Indian politics showing that development and political 
stability are possible is Atul Kohli.’* Kohli shows how the strong 
and disciplined organization built up by the CPI (M), a creation 
attributed to its leader Pramode Dasgupta, proved a long-lasting 
formula for political success and stability that was to be realised by 
Binoy Chowdhury, the Minister of Land Reforms, and Jyoti Basu, 
the legendary leader of the CPI(M). Defying local landlords and the 
clientelist structures, the CPI(M) mobilized the lower classes of the 
population via the revitalized panchayat system and managed to 
carry out extensive reforms on behalf of the poor. Kohli shows that 
in spite of the dangerous drift towards deinstitutionalization and 
increased problems of governability in India, which together have 
led to violence, examples can also be found where such a trend has 
been reversed and democratic stability has been achieved. In other 
words, the decline of the democratic order can go a long way 
before a degeneration into violence ultimately becomes unavoid- 
able. But before unquestioningly accepting West Bengal as model 
for reversing such developments, we must take a brief look at the 
type of government which has provided stability and how central 
government intervention has been resisted since 1977. Moreover, 
recent research questions the success of the land reforms in West 
Bengal, particularly from the point of view of the poor. It has been 
argued that the success of the CPI(M) has not been in the popular- 
ity of its egalitarian reforms, but in the way in which they have 
been implemented, and also that the cultural hegemony of the 
CPI(M) has been no different from feudal dominance in earlier 
times. I will take this opportunity to summarize the results of this 
debate in an attempt to show why the central government gave up 
its intention to intervene and topple the government in West Bengal 
in the 1980s, an intention which, if carried out, could certainly 
have destabilized the state again.’ 

Trying to understand the success of the CPI(M) in the late 1970s 
and the 1980s, the political scientist Dwaipayan Bhattacharyya 
analyses and evaluates the extent to which land reforms were actu- 
ally carried out in West Bengal. Bhattacharyya argues that although 
the CPI(M) leadership announced its extensive plans for reform in 
the late 1970s, and though impressive redistributions were 
achieved, land reforms alone cannot explain the party’s success. 
For instance, in some respects the United Front in the late 1960s 


The camps allegedly were ‘great educators’ where the officials 
‘stayed together and ate together with a selection of the poorest 
villagers.’58 


The idea was to put the bureaucrat in a ‘grindstone’ with pressure 
from above (the party) and below (the peasants). Although the 
effects of the land reforms may be debated, this direct contact with 
panchayat leaders and the pressure on bureaucrats seem to have 
created legitimacy of governance, augmented the popularity of 
the Left Front, and brought some discipline to the state apparatus. 


The reorientation camps helped the regime in two ways to carry 
out its own policies. On the one hand, an opportunity came its 
way to demonstrate its organized strength in the form of the 
Krishak Sabha and the panchayat to the lower-level officials who 
allegedly were susceptible to landlords’ pressure; and on the 
other hand, it enabled the government to institute a uniform code 
of conduct within the bureaucracy, making its own intentions 
and ideological orientation clear to the state officials.°? 


The connection made by Bhattacharyya between the method of 
implementation of the reform and the legitimacy of rule should be 
kept in mind. But there are researchers that go further than 
Bhattacharyya in de-emphasizing the importance of the land 
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[T]he CPI(M) vis-a-vis the peasantry came to fill a role homolo- 
gous to that of a patron to his supporters. This implies that the 
alliance between Marxist and peasants was an exchange of moral 
and physical support for self-defined interests between unequal 
but interdependent partners rather than ties based on expecta- 
tions of near future economic returns. 


To take this debate a bit further it is time to mention the actual 
achievement of the land reforms in West Bengal. The total area 
of agricultural land vested in the state government under the 
ceiling provisions of the West Bengal Estate Acquisition Act of 
1953 and the West Bengal Land Reforms Act of 1955 was 
1,280,000 acres. The land has been transferred with varying 
degrees of energy by different regimes, but by February 1996, 77 
percent, or 982,000 acres, of this land had been diseabured to 
landless peasants. In the process 1,466,000 sharecroppers had 
been recorded in the records of right and 275,000 poor families 
oe given the right to this land.6! This makes land reforms 
ea the most extensive in any state in India since 


With barely 5 percent of India’s intended beneficiaries, West 
Bengal s share of actual beneficiaries was as high as 48 percent 
While only 5 percent of the intended beneficiaries were actually 


given land in the country as a whole, in Wi i 
est Bengal the r 
40 percent.® ties 


Bhattacharyya also reminds us to be cautious in dismissing the 
efforts of the UF government. 


[T]he performance of the United Front, which suffered a prema- 
ture demise, outshines that of the Left Front /.../ Identification 
and redistribution of benami land by collective and organised 
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initiative of the peasants themselves got the top priority in the 
United Front’s policy agenda. The use of police and the bureau- 
cracy was, therefore, restrained. The regime vested 0.5 million 
acres in its short tenure (1967-1969) as against less than 0.3 
million by the Left Front through its new amendments to the old 
laws during the thirteen years in government.®3 


if this information is correct the land reforms were more effectively 
implemented, in some respects including absolute area of land 
transferred, during the UF-era than under the LF-government.™ 
Nevertheless, the relative amount must be considered too. What 
can 500,000 acres or one million acres of land mean to a popula- 
tion of 44 million?) Ruud points out that a family of five needs at 
least 2.5 acres to sustain itself, and a quick calculation shows that 
a redistribution of these modest proportions cannot do much to 
alleviate poverty.© So, in that sense Ruud is right, the land reforms 
might not explain the popularity of the CPI(M) if we consider only 
the short term material benefit to the voters. However, I would not 
go so far as to describe the CPI(M) land reforms as being mere 
clientelism in ‘new clothes’. There are two reasons for this. 

First, any real progress in attacking poverty in India has to be 
taken seriously although reforms in India may appear limited in 
size when total population numbers are considered. Although 
reforms may not bring radical change overnight, or even for 
decades, we should be wary in assuming that the voter always takes 
a very narrow view of political issues. It is not certain that the voter 
performs like a simplified version of economic man, concerned 
only with short-term economic returns, or that he/she inevitably 
yields to pressure by various patrons, just because we do not see the 
immediate material gain or outcome. Some voters may in fact take 
a broader view of developments, and I would argue that it is fair to 
assume, until the opposite is proven, that although redistribution 
has not been revolutionary in scale, voters take seriously and value 
the small change that the CPI(M) has managed to bring about.§7 
Furthermore, land reforms in West Bengal are also significant in 
that they have meant a shift in power away from landlords and 
towards the CPI(M) and, to some extent, the poor. 

On the other hand, this leads an observer to ask why land 
reforms did not create legitimacy and stability in Jammu and 
Kashmir during Sheikh Abdullah’s rule? A reply to this argument is 
offered by Bhattacharyya. In West Bengal, during Operation Barga, 
state bureaucrats co-operated closely with local officials and the 
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peasants actually concerned. Bhattacharyya makes the convincing 
point that the way the policies of the Left Front were implemented, 
rather than the policies themselves, ensured continued support, 
even when the pace of land reform slowed down in the 1980s. Thus 
the legitimacy of the state insititutions was restored in West Bengal 
from 1977 onwards. In Jammu and Kashmir the reforms of the 
1950s were introduced in a relatively undemocratic context and 
depended on the ‘whims of the ruler” The reforms which led toa 
redistribution of 230,000 acres in the years up to 1953 undoubt- 
edly helped to provide legitimacy for Sheikh Abdullah’s rule.68 But 
that may have been as far as it went — it provided legitimacy for a 
personal rule, but any stability and legitimacy that the reforms may 
have lent to the central government were probably lost when 
Abdullah was sent to jail. 

Secondly, although the power relationship between the farmers 
and the CPI(M) leaders in West Bengal is an unequal one, I would 
not go so far as to say that CPI(M) is just a new patron in new 
clothes. There is, I would argue, a significant difference between 
benefits provided by democratically elected rulers and those pro- 
vided by an autocratic ruler who has never stood in a fair election. 
If all the individuals engaged in redistribution of wealth are to be 
called patrons, almost all reforms aimed at redistribution of wealth 
must be labelled clientelism, in which case these terms obviously 
lose something crucial of their meaning. My position is that the 
principle involved makes a significant difference. If at least an 
attempt is made to redistribute land according on a universalistic 
principle, the system is less clientelistic than when redistribution of 
wealth is in the hands of a single patron. 

However, I do think Ruud has an important point in his analysis 
when he refers to the extent to which the CPI(M) has taken over the 
previous domination of the Congress party. It is fair to say that the 
CPI(M) has come to exercise a certain political hegemony, and in 
several areas of West Bengal there is no competitor with its extraor- 
dinary influence. However, this strength has certainly altered the 
cost-benefit equation for any decision maker in the central govern- 
ment considering political intervention in the state. This is the final 
point to be made in this discussion of developments in West Bengal. 


How to resist Central Government intervention 
There are three key elements in the continued stability of West 


Bengal in the 1980s. Kohli points out the importance of a well- 
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opposition governments in, among other states, Jammu and 
Kashmir and West Bengal. In an interview with the former Chief 
Minister Jyoti Basu, I referred to that period and asked how the gov- 
ernment of West Bengal managed to resist attempts to intervene dur- 
ing the 1980s, whereas the Jammu and Kashmir government did 
not? Basu’s reply was that the Centre no longer dared bring down 
the Left Front government in West Bengal because it was too strong, 


We had a very large majority. But in Jammu and Kashmir the 
National Conference was divided and so Indira Gandhi could 
buy off those two? MLAs in 1984. In West Bengal no such thing 
was possible. But I told Mrs. Gandhi she should not intervene in 
Jammu and Kashmir. Farooq Abdullah was democratically 
elected and he was all for India in his politics, but she simply did 
not like him and that’s why she bought those MLAs.7° 


The split in the National Conference that appeared after the death 
of Sheikh Abdullah was a weakness that was soon exploited by the 
central government. No such cracks were to be found in the Left 
Front in the 1980s. Basu also recalls that N.T. Rama Rao was 
removed as Chief Minister in Andhra Pradesh not long after the 
meeting “but then we all protested and put pressure on the central 
government and finally he was reinstalled. In West Bengal they 
would never have dared to try such a thing.’ 

The strength of the CPI(M) organization obviously played a big 
part in making it possible to carry out reforms and resist central 
government intervention. This has, notwithstanding the problems 


that any democracy must be expected to face, made politics in West 
Bengal more stable and less prone to violence. 


Conclusion 


The analysis of Tamil Nadu and West Bengal is intended to illus- 
trate the arguments and hypotheses concerning Jammu and 
Kashmir. The idea is to place a more detailed study in a broader 
context and thus stimulate the debate on democratic development 
and the causes of separatist violence. The political scientist 
Ashutosh Varshney has depicted the rise of violence in Jammu and 
Kashmir as a problem of competing nationalisms.7! Although it is 
true that the competition between nationalisms to which Varshney 
refers may be considered a necessary factor in the explanation of 
separatist violence, it is not a sufficient one. All three states have 
had competing forms of nationalism, or the cultural preconditions 
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and Kashmir has risen significantly between the mid-1970s and the 
early 1990s. Although data on unemployment are meagre, there 
are at least no indications that Jammu and Kashmir has suffered 
more than other states in the 1980s.75 

Redistribution of resources, however, may play an important 
part in creating political stability. In West Bengal land reforms 
seem to have given the West Bengal government and its bureau- 
cracy legitimacy. Kohli refers to other areas where the Bengali Left 
Front government has been relatively successful in implementing 
reforms for the benefit of the poor.” But, as Bhattacharyya and 
Ruud point out, although the reforms of the Left Front may not 
have been on a revolutionary scale, the CPI(M) provided some- 
thing more. A central theme in Bhattacharyya’s analysis is that the 
way reforms were implemented gave the CPI(M) rule its legiti- 
macy, while the cultural hegemony discussed by Ruud probably 
added to stability.”” These factors together have, it seems, trans- 
formed into the much-needed legitimacy at least at the state level. 
It may also have helped the nation-building process in more 
general terms. And at this stage of the discussion we are slowly 
moving into the realm of political factors that may not at all be 
determined by economic conditions. 

In spite of political turbulence in West Bengal in the 1960s and 
1970s, the fact that some channels for exit and voice survived, 
which enabled the path to stable politics to be followed. The situ- 
ation in West Bengal stabilized, as what could be called a virtuous 
cycle of reforms ensued. In Tamil Nadu separatism was finally 
curbed although the central government came dangerously close to 
providing an excuse for the growth of violent separatist move- 
ments. It should be remembered that the demand for Dravida 
Nadu, spearheaded by the DMK, was more widely supported in 
the 1950s in Tamil Nadu than the demand for accession to 
Pakistan advocated by the Jamaat-e-Islami in Jammu and Kashmir 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. However, in Tamil Nadu the 
central government always left the channels for voice and exit 
open, even when discontent took its most populist forms. When the 
language riots broke out in 1965, the central government made 
concessions and further clashes were avoided. Although after the 
1960s the Congress party had to rely on alternating alliances with 
one or other of the two main parties competing for power in Tamil 
Nadu, it never attempted to co-opt all major opposition forces in 
the state. That may sound like an unlikely scenario but it is what 
happened in Jammu and Kashmir in 1987-1989. Therefore, 
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‘THE MOST DANGEROUS 
PLACE IN THE WORLD’ 


When violence broke out in Kashmir in the late 1980s and early 
1990s the Western media wrote little about it or followed the 
events mostly sporadically. However, in 1998 on 11 and 13 May 
when India carried out its nuclear tests, followed by Pakistan’s 
nuclear test 28 May, the world’s attention was caught. Economic 
sanctions were imposed on both India and Pakistan but this neither 
decreased tension between the two antagonists, nor did it reduce 
the incentives for continuing to develop nuclear arms and missile 
systems with which to deliver them. Fighting along the Line of 
Control in Kashmir grew in the summer, and one year later the 
Kargil war was fought. The National Intelligence Estimate, com- 
piled by the CIA and other US intelligence organisations, concluded 
afterwards that ‘there was a sharply increased chance of non- 
nuclear military conflict between India and Pakistan, possibly 
erupting into a nuclear exchange’.! This is why President Clinton 
made the statement that the Indian sub-continent is ‘the most 
dangerous place in the world’. Although the political actors in the 
sub-continent have proved they have the means for carrying out a 
nuclear war, is it realistic to think that the conflict in Kashmir could 
reach that point? 

The threat of nuclear war is played down by both researchers 
studying international relations and by political actors in the con- 
flict. For example, the Indian President Kocheril Raman 
Narayanan dismissed Clinton’s comment as ‘alarmist’ and some 
political scientists argue that the nuclear arms should mainly be 
seen as tools used by these governments for ‘increasing their polit- 
ical capital’. We recognize this line of argumentation from the cold 
war. It is based on the assumption that ‘no one is crazy enough to 
start a nuclear war since everyone in it would lose more than they 
would gain’. Moreover, Brajesh Mishra, an influential security 
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Lebow’s classic contribution to the field of conflict studies, 
Between Peace and War, makes a classification of different types of 
crisis in international relations. The likelihood of war is strongly 
affected by what category a crisis belongs to. A crisis may be 
brought about by the fact that a state wants to initiate a conflict, it 
can be a spinoff effect from another conflict, or it can be caused by 
some kind of brinkmanship game that is carried out by some states 
where a war is not necessarily desired, but where the threat of one 
is the means or the key to achieving a political goal. The way the 
Kashmir conflict has already once grown to an interstate conflict 
between India and Pakistan in 1999 resembles both what Lebow 
describes as a spinoff crisis and a brinkmanship situation. He 
stresses the important role played by information for the outcome 
in such crises. The outcome can be determined by distortions in 
information, how information is perceived by the political leaders, 
and the level of trust among the political actors. The most fasci- 
nating and tragic example is perhaps the July 1914 crisis which led 
to the first world war. The conclusion from Lebow’s arguments is 
that the war could have been avoided. Several political decision- 
makers did not want what followed from their actions (although 
some actors were more easily inclined to involve themselves in 
armed battle than others, and some even aimed at achieving con- 
flagration).3 Some of the decision- makers in Germany supported 
Austria-Hungary in going to war with Serbia, convinced that the 
conflict would be ‘localized’. Since key subordinates in the deci- 
sion-making hierarchy distorted or withheld information sent to 
Berlin, Kaiser Wilhelm considered it unlikely that the conflict 
would escalate to the point where France and Russia would inter- 
vene and he was certain that Britain would not. Studying sources 
of disinformation and how leaders are motivated to filter informa- 
tion is the key to understanding the first world war according to 
Lebow, and this also highly relevant when discussing conflict 
scenarios involving India and Pakistan. 

The dilemma in South Asia is that its leaders may end up in a sit- 
uation that they had not predicted and therefore they may have to 
make decisions they did not desire at the onset of a crisis. From a 
more theoretical perspective, this is one of -the key topics of 
research in the field of studies on rationalism in politics. I will 
mainly use the excellent contribution Graham Allison made to this 
field in the early 1970s. 

In his study of the Cuban missile crisis, Allison uses three theo- 
retical approaches to explain what almost led to the third world 
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war: the rational actor model, organisational theory, and the 
governmental politics model. All models that Allison draws from 
have unique approaches; none of them can alone explain what 
happened, but when they are added together the explanation is 
complete. The critique against the rational actor model, which the 
bulk of theories in political science are based on today, is of partic- 
ular interest here. Allison criticises a rational actor model that 
claims to have explained the crisis ‘as if it were simply describing 
the process of governmental reasoning, choice, and implementa- 
tion’.* Here we clearly recognize the general conclusions about the 
conflict in Jammu and Kashmir. A more complete view is only 
achieved by looking at political events ‘less as deliberate choices 
and more as outputs of large organizations’ and studying the 
‘pulling and hauling that is politics’.° Naturally the rational actor 
model referred to by Allison is not the equivalent to today’s more 
sophisticated rational choice and game theoretical models devel- 
oped by, for example, George Tsebelis, who describes complex 
political situations as ‘nested games’. Nevertheless, the simplified 
rational actor theory that Allison criticizes ~ that assumes that 
‘international events can be explained by recounting the aims and 
calculations of nations and governments’ — should be remembered 
since it is really quite often assumed, often unconsciously, by many 
political scientists and, even more important and more dangerous, 
by politicians. If, for example, an observer of international rela- 
tions assumes that the risk of nuclear war is negligible since 
‘nobody wants it,’ it is also assumed that such a desire is automat- 
ically transformed to choices, and reflected in policies that will be 
effectively implemented. History, however, shows what Lebow 
makes so clear in his conflict studies, namely that what politicians 
aim for can be quite different from the outcome. And this is the 
dilemma for security development in South Asia. A recapitulation 
of the events in the region during the the 1990s and the beginning 
of 2000 will show where the insecurities stem from that could lead 
to undesired and fatal outcomes in South Asian politics. 


The Kashmir Conflict 1990-2000 


Large-scale violence erupted at the end of 1989, and at the begin- 
ning of 1990 it was predicted that the ‘Kashmir uprising’ would 
soon ‘blow over’. But the opposite occurred and Kashmir entered a 
deep spiral of violence. The fighting in Jammu and Kashmir in the 
1990s was clearly caused by the events described in chapter four. 





THE KASHMIR CONFLICT 1990-2000 


Still, the dynamic that drove the conflict during the last decade of 
the century gradually loosened its connection to the original causes. 
The further we move into the 1990s, the more we see how violence 
feeds mainly on violence and brutalities committed by separatists 
and the Indian security and military forces in Kashmir. Almost no 
signs of de-escalation occurred in the 1990s. Instead, the conflict 
slowly spread, and caused more and more antagonism between 
India and Pakistan. 


Conflict trends in Jammu and Kashmir 1990-1998 


Without going into all the details of fighting in the state and the 
various crises it has brought, the development 1990-1998 can be 
summarized under four heads. 

(1) The first striking feature that appears in an overview of the 
developments in Jammu and Kashmir during this period is that 
none of the national or regional political forces was able to break 
the spiral of violence. Neither Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah, nor 
the governors ~ Jagmohan, Girish Saxena, and Krishna Rao - 
managed significantly to decrease the level of fighting over a period 
of ten years. Also, during the 1990s none of the various govern- 
ments in New Delhi - Janata Dal, Congress (I) or BJP — managed 
to open a constructive dialogue or significantly reduce tension in 
the conflict. The fighting continued all through the 1990s. 

Between 1989 and 1996 about 25 000 people died in the 
conflict.” The total number of deaths by the end of 2000 may well 
exceed 30,000. For a brief moment it looked as if some progress 
was made when President’s Rule was lifted after six years and 
Farooq Abdullah and the National Conference was installed as the 
‘democratically elected’ government in October 1996.8 For a while 
the level of violence seemed to drop, but the situation deteriorated 
from 25 January 1998 when 23 Pandits were assassinated in 
Wandhama, a part of Farooq Abdullah’s own constituency, the day 
before the Indian Republic Day. The symbolic message was clear: 
Abdullah and the Indian Union Government had not managed to 
restore its control in Kashmir. After this, some observers claim, the 
conflict entered a phase of violence hitherto unsurpassed. 

(2) Secondly, the main uniting factor for the separatists during 
this period was clearly one common enemy ~ the Indian Union and 
its government. Looking beneath this surface we find that the 
separatists are divided in several ways. One source of division 
concerns the goal of Kashmir becoming a part of Pakistan. The 
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umbrella organisation for the separatists in Jammu and Kashmir, 
the All Party Hurriyat Conference (APHC) contains several sup- 
porters for this position although the official position is more 
vague and mostly refers to the demand for a plebiscite on the issue. 
The Jammu and Kashmir Liberation Front supports, as_was 
mentioned in chapter. four, Kashmir becoming an independent 
state. The JKLE, the Hurriyat, and the Jamaat-i-Islami have all had 
problems with internal rivalry concerning leadership, which we 
will return to several times below. Another source of division is the 
separatists’ different main recruiting bases and origins. The 
Hurriyat, the JKLF and Hizbul Mujahedin are based in Jammu and 
Kashmir, while the Harkat-ul-Ansar and Lashkar-e-Toiba have 
recruited most of their members from Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
This line of division is substantial and has created much internal 
tension in the separatist movement. Finally, there has been reported 
some internal rivalry between the dominant Sunni and the minority 
Shia groups in the Hurriyat. 

(3) Thirdly, crudely summarized, the military and political initia- 
tive the Indian based separatist organisations had in the early 
1990s has gradually been overtaken by the Pakistan- and 
Afghanistan-based organisations. Often the latter groups are 
referred to as ‘foreign’ in Jammu and Kashmir, as they rarely speak 
the same language as the Kashmiri Muslims on the Indian side. 
Although information about the ‘foreign groups’ is difficult to 
verify, it seems that the Harkat-ul-Ansar (a.k.a. Harkat-ul- 
Mujahedin) is one of the strongest in this category operating in 
Jammu and Kashmir.? There also appears to be a connection 
between the Harkat-ul-Ansar, the previously mentioned Lashkar-e- 
Toiba, and the Al Faran.!° The JKLF and the Hizbul Mujahedin, 
both of which mainly recruited their members from the Indian side, 
have met different fates. The JKLF, which was one of the most 
important organisations in the 1980s and early 1990s, is consid- 
ered by many to be defunct today. Internal rivalry among the 
commanders of the organisation based in Pakistan and the com- 
manders based in Jammu and Kashmir was one of the causes of the 
decline. The Hizbul Mujahedin on the other hand is still powerful 
but it is becoming more politically influenced by Pakistan. 

(4) Finally, during the 1990s no third party was allowed to 
mediate in the conflict. India in particular has shown distrust 
towards Western powers that have made offers to facilitate talks. 
This is probably caused by three factors. First, since 1947 the 
Indian governments have felt that they have not received proper 
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support for their position on Kashmir in international fora such as 
the UN. Second, mediation has been seen as unnecessary as India 
clearly will not negotiate about giving any part of Kashmir to 
Pakistan. Pakistan has been equally clear about not ‘returning’ 
what it took control of in the war in 1947. Third, Kashmir is a 
matter of national prestige. Allowing a third party mediator would 
be seen as a defeat: admitting that ‘India has not been able to 
handle its own problems’. 

While India has firmly rejected the idea of any third-party medi- 
ator, Pakistan has welcomed it. Most likely, however, Pakistan has 
done so convinced that India would reject such proposals. 
Pakistan has therefore been able to increase its political capital at 
the cost of India’s. 

The trend in the 1990s is discouraging mainly because there are 
so few indications of developments that could lead to a de- 
escalation of the conflict. In fact, there were almost none until June 
2000. Before we look at what happened then, we shall first briefly 
examine what happened concerning Indo-Pakistani relations at the 
end of the 1990s. In particular, we shall look closely at the intensi- 
fying missile and nuclear arms race. 


The proliferation of the Kashmir conflict 1998-2000 


When the conflict in Jammu and Kashmir intensified in 1990, ten- 
sion increased rapidly between India and Pakistan. According to 
some sources American intelligence services were convinced that a 
nuclear war was imminent between the two countries and diplo- 
matic pressure was utilised to defuse some of the tension.'! In an 
interview carried out by the journalist Seymour Hersh, Richard J. 
Kerr, who was the deputy director of the CIA in 1990, stated that, 
‘It was the most dangerous nuclear situation we have ever faced 
since I’ve been in the U.S. government. It may be as close as we’ve 
come to a nuclear exchange. It was far more frightening than the 
Cuban missile crisis’.12 President Bush sent one of his security 
advisers to Islamabad and New Delhi to ‘negotiate a stand-down’. 
Since then for most of the 1990s, confrontations between India’s 
and Pakistan’s armed forces has been confined to skirmishes and 
artillery duels along the Line of Control. Although Indo-Pakistani 
relations did not improve and although fighting in Kashmir con- 
tinued with increased support from Pakistan-based organisations, 
the risk of war between the two countries did not seem to increase. 
This changed after the nuclear tests in 1998. It began with a change 
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of government in New Delhi the same year. To understand how this 
political course was taken we need briefly to recall what happened 
to the previous government. 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao and the Congress (I) managed 
to do two things no one predicted when they formed the govern- 
ment after the 1991 election. First, they managed to stay in power 
for the full five-year term, although it was a shaky minority 
government.!3 Secondly, extensive and to some extent effective 
economic liberalisation reforms were carried out at the beginning 
of Rao’s term in office. If these can be considered as successful 
achievements, Rao’s government was, however, less successful at 
handling communal tensions. 

In December 1992 political and religious activists associated 
with the BJP attacked and tore down the Babri Mosque in 
Ayodhya. The mosque, built in the 16 century, was placed ona 
spot claimed by Hindus to be the birthplace of Lord Rama and the 
site of a Hindu temple. For a long time the mosque had been closed 
but in 1986, under Rajiv Gandhi’s term in office, it was reopened. 
In reaction, the BJP and its cadre organisations made the ‘restora- 
tion of the temple’ one of its main rallying points, which drew 
increasingly strong support in India. A protest march led by the BJP 
to the mosque in Ayodhya was one of the reasons that the Janata 
Dal government fell in 1990. After several more marches and rallies 
in Ayodhya the mosque was finally destroyed in 1992. Many polit- 
ical observers expected that the Congress (I) government would 
defend the ‘secular ideology’of the party and restore the mosque. 
But Rao was unable to find a solution to this crisis, and today the 
mosque is still in ruins while most parts of the planned Hindu 
temple are finished and ready to be assembled on the controversial 
spot. As a consequence Hindu-Muslim tensions have increased in 

India. In Kashmir, the destruction of the mosque led to further sup- 
port for the demand of a separate state or joining Pakistan. 

Besides the failure on communal relations, Rao’s government 
was also tainted by a number of corruption scandals and it was 
unable to provide a clear alternative to the BJP’s Hindu politico- 
religious ideology for the Indian electorate. When the votes had 
been counted after the election in 1996, the Congress (I) was no 
longer the party with the largest number of seats in the parliament. 
After some political turbulence, where the BJP did not manage to 
get strong enough support for forming a government and other 
opposition forces to the Congress (I) failed to provide any stable 
alternatives for government, new elections were held in February 
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1998, which gave the BJP its first real opportunity to 
eee of power. The BJP managed to assemble a aaa 
government, but it had to rely on the support ofa large number o 

arties. Moreover, it had severe problems with securing the support 
Pe one of its strongest allies, the AIADMK in Tamil Nadu. When 
the government was a month old the AJADMK and its party ea 
ident Jayalalitha Jayaram threatened to withdraw its eee 
which would have made the BJP government fall if a vote of con af 
dence had been called for. Jayalalitha Jayaram demanded = 
rearrangement of key portfolios in the government and n 
DMK, the main opponent to the AIADMK in power in Tamil Nadu 
(see chapter five), should be dismissed by the central at 
These demands were impossible for the BJP to meet and for a w : e 
it seemed that the Vajpayee government was on its way out. The 
nuclear tests carried out by India on 11 and 13 May changed that. 
The nuclear tests carried out by India and Pakistan came as a 
surprise to most Western observers. The news about the tests hss 
accompanied by reports of a ‘nationalistic frenzy released in India 
and Pakistan. The reports were illustrated with scenes of celebra- 
tions in the streets of Lahore and New Delhi. But the tests did not 
come a surprise to some of those who follow politics in South Asia. 
Much of what happened had been clearly expressed in the BJP’s 
election manifesto in 1996 and 1998, and only a month before the 
tests were carried out, the by-weekly magazine Frontline ran a 
special issue on India’s nuclear programme and the BJP’s n 
policy, where the journalist John Cherian began the leading article 


with the following words. 


The Bharatiya Janata Party and its earlier incarnation, the r 
Sangh, have consistently advocated a hawkish line on matters F 
national security, particularly nuclear-related issues. Possessing the 
‘bomb’ is an article of faith with the party that now heads a coali- 
tion Government at the Centre. Nuclear weapons have always 
been viewed as a ‘currency of power’ and the ‘ultimate weapon 
by the BJP and a group of hawks on strategic issues whose a 
tributions to the nuclear debate in India have had more thant ss 
fair share of play in the media. The BJP, now in powes, finds it "A 
ficult to live down its hardline pronouncements of the past. ... 
coherent government policy on the nuclear issue ts yet to pe 
Within the security establishment, there are some people who 
demand that nuclear weapons tests be held; others see no pressing 
need to do so at this juncture. Those who favour nuclear tests say 
that is the only way to have a credible deterrent capability. They 
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argue that no option can be kept open indefinitely and that India 
cannot forever remain on the ‘nuclear threshold’. 14 


Nonetheless, those who expected tests to be carried out had diffi- 
culties in predicting when. The crisis created by AIADMK, however 
provided the perfect opportunity ~ although the Indian Prime 
Minister claimed that the nuclear tests were made in response to the 
test of the ballistic missile ‘Ghauri’ carried out by Pakistan 6 April. 

There was a wave of euphoria, in particular in the larger cities, 
but it soon passed and the main political issue only a few months 
later was the ‘Onion Crisis’ and the heavy price increases on other 
essential commodities. Issues relating to hikes of food prices had 
such a strong impact that the BJP lost several important state 
assembly elections in November-December 1998. As many political 
commentators pointed out, the wave of support for Indira Gandhi 
was just as short-lived after India’s first nuclear test that was 
carried out in 1974. After the first test there was a short wave of 
support only to be followed by the emergency that reflected the 
crisis of governance. If, however, the BJP government was saved for 
the moment, India’s relations to its neighbours were not. 

Many foreign countries condemned the tests and economic sanc- 
tions on India and Pakistan were imposed. For India, the tests also 
brought on a minor crisis in its relation to China, since the new 
Minister of Defence, George Fernandes, had claimed before the 
tests that it was not Pakistan, but China that was India’s ‘enemy 
number one’. It was however the relationship with Pakistan that 
naturally suffered the most. Tension inside the Valley had already 
begun to build up during the spring and the tests caused the con- 
flict to spill across the border. 

Farooq Abdullah’s position had gradually weakened in Jammu 
and Kashmir and was no further improved when, in the spring of 
1998, he began cooperating on the national level with the BJP. In 
the state the Hurriyat reacted by electing Ali Shah Geelani as its 
leader, the strongest proponent of the position that Kashmir should 
become a part of Pakistan. While the elites consolidated their 
cooperation on the national level, tension increased on the ground. 
In a way the pattern from 1986/87 was repeated when the ‘election 
cartel’ between Rajiv Gandhi and Farooq Abdullah was created. 
The cartel, described in chapter four, robbed the democratic system 
in Jammu and Kashmir of its legitimacy. In 1998, elite co-operation 
had no positive effects on the ground level either. The Home 
Minster Lal Krishna Advani pursued a strong antagonistic line 
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towards Kashmiri separatist forces, he used a highly aggressive 
tone towards Pakistan, and he also asked George Fernandes to 
cancel a planned talk with Geelani. The hard-line position taken by 
Advani was most likely primarily an attempt to evoke popular sup- 
port for the BJP, but it naturally also affected the political climate 
in Jammu and Kashmir and the relationship between India and 
Pakistan. In May the number of border crossings in Kashmir were 
reported to be the highest ever.'5 Violence spread in Jammu and 
Kashmir to Rajauri, Poonch, and Udhampur and the summer that 
followed was perhaps the most violent so far during the 1990s. 

Firing across the border at various points along the Line of 
Control increased in May after the tests were carried out and 
peaked in July, around the time when India’s prime minister was 
meeting his Pakistani counterpart in Colombo. According to some 
observers, the extent of artillery firing exceeded any other since 
1971. About 150 civilian casualties followed from the fighting, that 
lasted until end of the summer.!¢ In February 1999, however, the 
BJP managed to improve its relation with Pakistan at least for a 
short while. Atal Bihari Vajpaye took the bus on a newly re-opened 
line to Lahore to visit Nawaz Sharif. Nonetheless, although a 
‘Lahore Declaration’ was produced nothing substantial resulted 
from the meeting that could significantly reduce tension. Bilateral 
talks again failed to bring a solution to the Kashmir conflict. 

In the following spring the BJP government made it clear that it 
would continue to pursue what John Cherian referred to above as 
the ‘hawkish line on matters of national security’. The motive for 
this may have been to create stronger public support for the 
severely weakened government rather than important changes in 
the security situation between India and Pakistan. On 11 April 
India tested the Agni II missile outside Orissa, and George 
Fernandes proudly declared that India had reached a point where 
‘no one would dare to threaten it’. This event, however, did not re- 
create the euphoria of the 1998 nuclear tests. The effect it had on 
Pakistan’s government was more certain. The leaders in Pakistan 
obviously felt it was under pressure to show the public and the 
political elite that it also was capable of maintaining a hard-line 
position. A few days after the Agni II test, Pakistan answered by 
testing its Ghauri II missile. Clearly missile technology has taken a 
central part in the arms race in South Asia today. Although fairly 
simple in design, the Ghauri missile permits Pakistan to reach most 
targets in India,!7 India’s missile programme, however, is far more 
sophisticated and one reason for this is that India has pursued an 
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advanced space programme along with its missile programme the Mashkoh Valley, Drass, Kaksar and the Batalik sector. In the 
India’s Agni missile has a range that allows it to reach targets in meantime the government in Pakistan was heavily criticised in 
most parts of China and its short distance missiles such as the international fora, although it defended itself saying that the sepa- | 
Prithvi are of more advanced design than anything with similar ratists had no connection to the Pakistan government. They were } 
| range possessed by Pakistan. Consequently, India is in effect enter- ‘acting on their own’. | 
i ing an arms race with China. But it was the relationship with Later it became quite clear this was not completely true, and 
i Pakistan that soon went from ‘tense’ to open conflict. Nawaz Sharif used some ethno-nationalist metaphors to conceal 
i On 5 May 1999 the Indian army discovered a group of the facts. During the Kargil war he portrayed the forces operating 
separatists in the Kargil area who apparently had come in from on the Indian-controlled side as ‘autonomous forces’. He also used fl 
Azad Kashmir. Their presence was a surprise to the Indian army to a metaphor where the ‘uprising’ in Kashmir was described as a | 
almost the same extent that the nuclear tests were a surprise to the ‘volcano’ and the people fighting the battle being the ‘lava’. This 
Western media and intelligence services. What was odd about the was another way of saying that Sharif himself could not be seen 
‘intruders’ was that they appeared in a place uncommonly used by as responsible for the events. One may recall Radovan Karadzic’s 
separatists entering India from Pakistan. A army patrol that was metaphor about oil and water mentioned in chapter two. When 
sent to the spot was ambushed, and air surveillance discovered on Karadzic constructed his metaphor he found a way of saying that 
12 May that around 500 separatists had taken positions ‘atop the he could not be judged for the violent acts committed by the Ser bs. 
ridges facing Dras, Kargil, Batalik and the Mushko Valley’.!8 It These are good examples of how political leaders make use of 
seemed that the men occupying the ridges were not the regular ethno-nationalism to achieve certain goals. Ethno-nationalist argu- 
separatists who would usually cross the border to get in or out of ments are often constructed to relieve the political leaders from 
the Valley. At least their objectives were different. The Indian Lt- responsibility in difficult and cruel situations. In a similar fashion 
General Krishan Pal observed that ‘[t]hey seemed to have a to the line of arguments produced by Karadzic and Sharif, L.K. 
specific plan and had stocked adequate supplies of arms and Advani has described the kar sevaks, or ‘temple volunteers’, who | 
ammunition and ration’. It seems, however, that Pal misjudged tore down the mosque in Ayodhya. Geelani has justified the fight- ae 
how serious the intrusion was, claiming that the ‘situation was ing in Kashmir by saying it is ‘natural movements’ where Muslim l. ce 
local and would be dealt with locally’.!? The Indian Army initi- brothers only want to unite. The Pathan warriors who entered zE 
ated a campaign to recapture the areas held by the separatists, but Kashmir in 1947 were also then described in a similar way by the 
the difficult terrain called for extensive military support and soon government in Pakistan. ; 
the Kargil crisis grew to the extent that this may be referred to as There is no lack of examples of usage of ethno-nationalist i i 
the fourth Indo-Pakistani war. arguments in the history of war and conflicts. Such arguments are, i 
At this time the government in India was yet again in a fragile however, mostly made to conceal the causes of conflict rather than 
position. Although they had hoped for an increase in political sym- to reveal them. ‘The laws of nature followed their own way’ is the i: 
pathies after the Agni test, Atal Bihari Vaypajyee, the BJP and its implicit message, while in fact antagonism and violence can be the 
allies lost support in parliament in late April after the AIADMK planned or not planned, foreseen or unforeseen, consequences of i 
had finally made its withdrawal. The BJP was now in charge of a decisions taken by the political elite. A peculiar situation may arise ! 
caretaker government waiting for elections to be held after the when political leaders start using the ethno-nationalist argument 
summer. In June, India moved one army division and some artillery for perhaps strategic purposes, but then start to believe in it when 
to the area and initiated air strikes against its enemy. When the they see the reaction it creates. Naturally, real sentiments based on 
‘intruders’ managed to shoot down at least one of two Indian Air ethnic identity can be provoked in times of suppression or injus- 
Force fighters that were lost in operations in the area, and one tice. The reactions to the election cartel and election fraud in 
Indian helicopter, the threat of nuclear war suddenly seemed to be Jammu and Kashmir in 1986/87 were of this kind. But the point | 
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month the Indian army continued to try to push back forces along followed as a consequence of the decisions and actions taken by 
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the political elite — not the other way around. The order of caus- 
ality is very important. 

The longer the Kargil conflict continued, the more international 
criticism was directed towards Pakistan. The year before it was 
India that had been criticised the most since it was the first in 
carrying out nuclear tests. Now it was the other way around. As 
pressure from the international community mounted on Pakistan, 
a divide between prime minister Nawaz Sharif and General Pervez 
Musharraf, Pakistan’s Chief of the Army Staff, was revealed. 
Musharraf showed clear support for the forces in Kargil and a 
connection between the ‘intruders’ and the Pakistani military estab- 
lishment became visible. Sharif on the other hand was more 
hesitant in supporting the ‘fighters’ in Kargil. Later, commenting on 
Sharif’s and his own involvement in the Kargil conflict, Musharraf 
said in a Time Magazine interview: ‘I was chief of army staff, so I 
take full responsibility for whatever my army does. However, 
Kargil has to be seen in the total perspective of Kashmir, and such 
far-reaching decisions are not taken by one man alone. Everyone 
was on board, including the prime minister’.2° 

Having been strongly affected by the economic sanctions that 
followed from the tests in 1998 Pakistan was at this stage severely 
destabilised. The Kargil conflict, in effect, provided the incentive 
for Musharraf to carry out the military coup that would follow 
later. The conflict, however, would intensify before the coup in 
Pakistan was to take place. The scope of the conflict should be 
mentioned here. If we compare the number of casualties in the con- 
flicts between India and Pakistan in 1947-48, where about 1900 
Indian troops were killed, the conflict in 1965 which claimed the 
lives of a little more than 3000 Indian troops, and the 1971 war 
which claimed almost 4000 Indian soldiers lives, the Kargil conflict 
was more limited with between 4-500 Indian soldiers killed.2! The 
total number of casualties in the conflict during the summer may 
be around 1500, although it is hard to separate the casualties in the 
border conflict from the ongoing conflict inside Jammu and 
Kashmir. By most conventional definitions the conflict in Kargil 
was a war since it had a death count above one thousand, there was 
extensive use of regular military units representing two nations 
fighting each other, and there was a serious attempt made by one 
actor to alter significantly the existing boundaries or de facto line 
of control in the area. 

While Indian troops had to begun to recapture some of the occu- 
pied mountain ridges and tops, intervention by the United States 
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put a halt to the conflict. Following a visit by the Commander of 
the US forces in South Asia, General Anthony Zinni, to Islamabad, 
Nawaz Sharif made a visit to Washington on 4 July, and after the 
meeting with President Clinton the forces occupying the Kargil and 
surrounding areas were successfully ordered by Nawaz Sharif to 
pull out by the end of July. 

India regained control over the occupied areas and the successes 
in the Kargil conflict surely contributed to giving the BJP enough 
support to win the election that followed in October — a conse- 
quence surely unforseen by the leadership in Pakistan. The new 
government that was formed in New Delhi, however, needed sup- 
port from no less than 23 allies. At the same time in Pakistan the 
situation deteriorated quickly. Sharif knew that Musharraf could 
no longer be trusted, and to keep the General sweet Sharif pro- 
longed Musharraf’s appointment as Chief of the Army Staff. But 
when Musharraf flew to a meeting in Colombo Sharif dismissed 
him from his post. Musharraf was well prepared for this and had 
ordered the army in advance to arrest Sharif if such a thing were to 
happen. On 12 October when Musharraf returned to Islamabad 
the coup had been carried out, and Pakistan had again lapsed back 
into military dictatorship. Sharif was sent to jail for life and 
Musharraf declared that democracy would be reinstalled in the 
country as soon as possible. It may be recalled that a similar state- 
ment was made by Zia ul-Haq after his coup in the 1970s, after 
which democracy was put on hold for eleven years. Nevertheless, 
unlike Ali Bhutto’s, Sharif’s life was spared and in December 2000 
he was released from jail under a presidential pardon and sent into 
exile to Saudi Arabia. 

After the coup, when it seemed clear that General Musharaff 
would mainly devote his attention to internal political matters, 
tension with India subsided. But the situation inside Jammu and 
Kashmir did not improve. Fighting continued and the Indian-based 
separatists selected strategic targets in Srinagar in its violent cam- 
paigns. The attention of the international community however was 
not caught until the end of December, but then it was Pakistan- and 
Afghanistan-based separatists who were playing the leading role. 

On December 24, at 5.10 pm, Indian Airlines flight IC 814 was 
hijacked on its way from Kathmandu to Delhi. The five hijackers 
first made the plane land in Amritsar, then the flight continued to 
Lahore and Dubai. Finally it landed at Kandahar airport in 
Afghanistan. During the landing in Dubai 26 women and children 
were released with the body of one passenger, the 25 year-old 
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Rupin Katyal, travelling with his wife on their honeymoon, who 
had been stabbed to death by the hijackers after he had tried to 
remove his blindfold. At Kandahar, the hijackers demanded the 
release of 35 separatists in Indian jails and a ransom of 200 million 
US dollars in exchange for the lives of the 152 passengers and 11 
crew members. Later the demand for money was dropped and the 
release of only three separatists was demanded: Umar Saeed 
Sheikh, who is associated with Al Faran and Harkat ul-Ansar and 
who orchestrated the kidnapping of one American and three British 
tourists in 1994 with the demand for the release of Maulana 
Masood Azhar; Mushtak Ahmed Zargar, the chief of the organisa- 
tion Al Umar; and the Maulana Masood Azhar, one of the most 
important leaders of Harkut ul-Ansar. It was also the latter’s release 
that was demanded by Al-Faran when five Western tourists were 
kidnapped in 1995. This time, on New Year’s Eve, the kidnappers 
managed to negotiate the release of the three separatist activists. At 
the international level it now became clear that the interests of 
India and the US converged over their relationship with 
Afghanistan, especially since it was alleged that there was a 
connection between Osama Bin Laden and the key players in the 
kidnapping drama. 

The Afghanistan- and Pakistan-based organisations increased 
their political capital with this success. Again the Kashmir conflict 
was identified as the main source of tension in South Asia. The 
Vajpayee government suffered a minor crisis from the incident. The 
release of the passengers was met by celebrations but also critics 
who said that the government was ‘humiliated by the terrorists’. 
However, releasing prisoners in kidnapping situations or giving 
way to separatist demands in crisis situations had occurred under 
the office of all parties in government since 1989,*2 most notably 
the exchange of prisoners for the kidnapped Rubaya Sayeed (see 
chapter four) which can be said to have triggered the violent phase 
that began in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Consequently, more 
members of the opposition parties were careful when delivering 
their critique regarding how this hijacking drama was handled. 

The separatist and non-separatist political forces based in 
Jammu and Kashmir promoted their movements and their identi- 
ties in different ways and more forcefully after this drama, which 
had created the impression that the political initiative regarding 
Kashmir was mainly located in Pakistan. 

In January 2000, the National Conference government in Jammu 
and Kashmir formally endorsed a report presented by the State 
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Autonomy Committee (SAC). Although it was not simply a ‘re- 
assertion of the 1953 Delhi Agreement between Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah and Jawaharlal Nehru on the constitutional 
relationship between the State and the Indian Union’? it sought 
mainly to restore a high degree of autonomy to the State, leaving 
the Union responsible only for legislation on matters of Defence, 
External Affairs and Communications, On June 26 the Assembly in 
Jammu and Kashmir passed a resolution with a two-thirds major- 
ity stating its approval of the SAC report. This may have restored 
some confidence to the Abdullah government in the Kashmir 
Valley, but it also provoked strong criticism from Hindu nationalist 
parties and cadre groups supporting the BJP government. For 
example, the Shiv Sena leader Bal Thackeray demanded that the 
Abdullah government should be dismissed. However, Prime 
Minister Vajpayee showed some support for Abdullah, declaring 
that the suggestions proposed by Abdullah were ‘within the frame- 
work of the constitution’.24 Interest in the debate on the SAC 
report, however, was overtaken by the cease-fire agreement 
declared by the Hizbul Mujahedin on 24 July. 

The clearest sign that some change was under way came in early 
May 2000 when the All Party Hurriyat Conference (APHC) leader 
Syed Ali Shah Geelani declared that his organisation could accept 
political solutions to the conflict even if meant that Kashmir would 
come out as ‘a divided state’. Several leaders of the Jamaat-i-Islami 
and the APHC had previously always advocated accession to 
Pakistan for the whole region controlled by India (see chapter 
four). Perhaps this move was an effort to create a compromise and 
to formulate a more coherent line for the APHC organisation. Since 
it was created, the Jamaat-i-Islami has dominated the organisation 
but it has also, as was mentioned earlier, been plagued by its inter- 
nal conflicts. Most notably the leadership has shifted between Syed 
Ali Shah Geelani, who has held the most outspoken pro-Pakistan 
position among the leaders of the organisation and been in favour 
of a connection with the Hizbul Mujahedin, and Ghulam 
Mohammad Bhat, who has a more moderate position. In 
November 1997, Butt objected to the ‘gun culture’ in Kashmir and 
after he was elected the new leader or ‘Amir’ of the organisation he 
took a more distanced stance towards militancy. In 1998 he ques- 
tioned the connection with the Hizbul Mujahedin and even sug- 
gested that it should be cut. Although he was severely criticized by 
Geelani and his supporters, Butt was elected as the Amir for three 
more years in late July 2000. When the Hizbul Mujahedin declared 
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its cease-fire in late July, the impression was created that perhaps may prepare for a political future in a democratic setting where 
the militant organisation was harmonizing its position with the they would gain much support for being the group that ‘settled the 
Jamaat-i-Islami’s moderate leader. conflict’. But this situation may also cause strong incentives for 
The cease-fire announcement was made by the Hizbul the groups that stand outside a peace agreement to break a peace 
Mujahedin chief of operations in Jammu and Kashmir, Abdul process. Those who decide to stand outside may feel they are a 
Majid Dar, and was later confirmed by the Pakistan-based part of a zero- sum game where whatever the ‘peace-prone’ parties 
Commander in Chief, Muhammed Yusuf Shah (who is more com- will gain will be at the expense of those who continue to fight. The 
monly known as Syeed Salahuddin, see chapter four). The Indian advantage of giving up arms later, when another group has 
government soon replied by ceasing all its military activities secured a cease-fire, may be less clear. And in the case of Kashmir 
directed against the Hizbul Mujahedin. But it transpired that the there are practically no incentives for the forces based in Pakistan 
cease-fire proposal was not as firmly anchored with other sepa- and Afghanistan to agree to a cease-fire — like the one proposed 
ratist organisations as it had at first appeared. in June — to begin with. They have no aspirations to a political 
In early August, the All Party Hurriyat Conference and Ali Shah future in a divided democratic Kashmir. The only scenario, 
Geelani protested against any negotiations that might be held according to them, where they would gain is if the whole Kashmir 
between the government and the Hizbul Mujahedin, and soon the region came under control of Pakistan. The Afghanistan- and 
Pakistan-based separatist groups such as the Laskar-e-Toiba and Pakistan-based organisations joined the armed conflict for rea- 
Harkat-ul-Ansar made it clear that they would try to break the cease- sons very different from those for example of the members of the 
fire. The Hizbul Mujahedin leaders began to give in to pressure and | Hizbul Mujahedin, who are mainly recruited from the Indian- 
soon declared that any talks on peace in Kashmir would have to controlled side. 
include Pakistan as a party in the negotiations. Pressure was further The internal divisions that the Hizbul Mujahedin, the Jamaat-i- 
increased on the Hizbul Mujahedin when opponents to the cease-fire Islami and the APHC were suffering from remained after the cease- 
initiated a campaign of violent attacks between 1 and 2 August, with fire was broken. The Jamaat-i-Islami is undecided about how 
over a hundred civilians targeted and killed.2° On 3 August however closely it should involve itself with the Hizbul Mujahedin and the 
talks were initiated between government representatives and the Hizbul Mujahedin is divided about whether it should listen to the 
Hizbul Mujahedin. But Abdul Majid Dar, who attended the meeting, Jammu and Kashmir-based Jamaat-i-Islami or the Pakistan based 
declared his life was in danger for participating in the talks. The organisation with the same name, but with an entirely different 
cease-fire had caused severe divides in the Hizbul Mujahedin as well kind of command. 
as the Jamaat-i-Islami. On August 8 it was broken. By September 2000, Kashmir had returned to its previous con- 
We are familiar with the dynamics that entered and disrupted what dition with a high level of violence and shelling across the border 
was hoped to be the beginning of a peace process in Kashmir. It has between the Indian and Pakistani army units. But only a few 
been repeated numerous times before, in Northern Ireland and in the months later a new initiative was taken ~ this time it came from 
Israel/Palestine conflict, just to mention two more recent examples. the central government in New Delhi. Prime minister Atal Bihari 
The ‘dynamic’ that is initiated makes the marginal cost very high for Vajpayee unilaterally declared a kind of cease-fire for the holy 
anyone to take the first step to enter real peace negotiations and to i month of Ramadan that began on 29 November. All offensive 


try to uphold a cease-fire. A consensus is hard to reach when there operations by the military were called off which received mixed 
are several fighting factions, and those organisations that consider a responses by the separatists in a similar pattern to that which had 
change of tactics will be threatened by internal divides. One faction evolved in June. The Pakistan based militant organisations 
may however decide to try to negotiate for peace since there are some declared they would intensify their operations while the Hizbul 
clear advantages to be gained, besides the fact that violence can be Mujahedin and the Jamaat-i-Islami were internally divided on the 
put to an end. When one faction decides to enter a cease-fire it most issue. It seems that Abdul Majid Dar who pursued the cease-fire in 
likely will aim at securing some kind of amnesty agreement should July welcomed the move from the centre while Syed Salahuddin 
the peace process evolve and arms be laid down for good. Also, they called the initiative ‘a mockery’. In a similar way Ghulam 
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Muhammad Bhatt ‘expressed support for a peaceful Ramadan’ 
while Syed Ali Shah Geelani rejected the cease-fire.2° Hopes have 
been raised that the events in the latter half of 2000 could be the 
beginning of a real peace process in Kashmir. But the question is if 
political events at the macro level will support such a develop- 
ment. Between 1999 and 2000 larger political processes had been 
set in motion. Old alliances would give way to new ones in an 
unforseen way. 

The cold war and the conflict in Afghanistan in the 1980s pro- 
duced a strong relationship between the US and Pakistan. Pakistan 
was an seen as an ally of the US while India on the other hand 
upheld ties with the Soviet Union established at independence. 
After the cold war ended, this situation remained for a while but 
by the end of the 1990s fewer reasons existed for the US to 
support Pakistan, and simultaneously the Indo-Russian ties had 
weakened. The US took a strong position against both India and 
Pakistan after the 1998 nuclear tests and economic sanctions were 
imposed against both countries. Some common ground was found 
between India and the US during the hijacking drama in December 
2000, but it was the Kargil 1999 war that was important in paving 
the way for a change that Pakistan assuredly had not bargained 
for. 

The fact that the US clearly named Pakistan as the aggressor in 
the Kargil conflict, and consequently put strong political pressure 
on Nawaz Sharif to order the withdrawal of forces, put the US on 
the same side as India on security issues. This was a starting-point 
for consolidating a more friendly relationship between ‘the world’s 
two largest democracies’. Before Kargil, the US had been frequently 
criticized in India for its support of Pakistan, and accused of 
pursuing ‘neo-colonial’ politics with regard to trade issues and 
intellectual property rights. When President Clinton made his visit 
to India in March 2000, which culminated with a speech in the 
Indian Parliament, there was little to be seen of this critique. The 
visit was seen to mark a change in the relationship between India 
and the US. This became even clearer after President Clinton made 
only a hasty stop in Pakistan and delivered a televised speech where 
he stated that Pakistan would have to change its course in politics 
in South Asia or be isolated from Washington. The US visit to India 

was reciprocated with Prime Minister Vajpayee’s visit to the US in 
September 2000. Vajpayee’s visit was likewise crowned with a 
speech before the US Congress.?” A crescendo in friendly Indo-US 
relations was reached when the other Bill, Bill Gates, made his visit 
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to India in September 2000 to sign a co-operation agreement 
between Microsoft and the Indian software company Infosys. 
Gates here advocated globalisation and liberalisation in economic 
policies, and few critical voices were raised against his stand- 
points. This is interesting since WTO meetings where the same 
policies have been advocated have been severely criticised in India. 
When the bonding between the US and India was as most intense, 
General Musharraf admitted that the interest of the US had shifted 
away from Islamabad.28 The map of security alliances in South 
Asia, it seems, is on its way to be fundamentally changed. 


Less or more danger at the dawn of a new era? 


The history of the Kashmir conflict from the 1980s to the year 
2000 is a history of unforseen events and in many cases unintended 
outcomes from political decisions taken by the elite. The departure 
point for this chapter was the observation that what politicians aim 
for can be radically different from the outcome, and that this may 
be the most urgent problem for security development in South Asia. 
It is an urgent problem not only because people are killed in con- 
frontations with conventional arms, but also because nuclear 
weapons have been added to the conflict scenarios. Why outcomes 
differ from intentions is to a large extent caused by factors 
unforseen by the decision-makers and factors that add to uncer- 
tainty in the minds of the decision-makers in a conflict. Ina worst- 
case scenario, the political dynamic that led to the conflict in 
Jammu and Kashmir could be reproduced with different actors and 
at a different level of politics, which would lead toa larger con- 
frontation between India and Pakistan. Let us examine some of the 
factors that we can derive from the discussion above. l 

To begin with, the implications of the ‘new’ Indo-US relations 
should be considered. No doubt some of the euphoria generated by 
the new ‘friendship’ will wane, but consider this symbolic event. In 
the preparations for the yearly festival celebrating the Goddess 
Durga, the Durga Puja, it is common in many regions to erect 
impressive ‘tableaux’ for the festival. These usually include replicas 
of important temples or holy sites in India. In Bhopal, however, the 
MP Nagar Traders Association (which won second price for their 
tableau in 1999 and 1998) spent 280, 000 Rupees to produce a 
replica of thè White House, since they felt so ‘inspired by 
Vajpayee’s visit to the US.2? Most observers I think would agree 
this would have been unthinkable only three years earlier. 
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From a security perspective, the change in the relati i 
between India and the US that has ane the ras 
one of the most important events in this region since the war 2 
Afghanistan. Assuredly, evidence can be found that such an oa 
was building up even before the Kargil war. Nevertheless che 
strong bonding that occurred in 2000 was unforseen by se 
observers of international politics. The security context of the 
region has gone from a situation where the US was allied with 
Pakistan, and India were relying to some extent on the Soviet 
Union, to a situation where Pakistan seems to be looking for sup- 
port from China and perhaps even Russia, and the US and India 
have joined hands in security? as well as commercial matters. This 
is an important change of the security situation not only for South 
Asia but for Asia as a whole. However, it does not necessarily mean 
the region is more stable or less ‘dangerous’ than before. The oppo- 
site may the outcome. 

There is no sign that the pace of nuclear and missile proliferation 
has slowed down or will do so in the near future. On the contrary, the 
pace seems to increase, at least according to the following indicators 

A proposal for a new nuclear doctrine was presented by an advi- 
sory group to the BJP government in August 1999, In it, Brajesh 
Mishra, the most important security adviser in the BJP government 
stated that a significant part of India’s government budget should 
be used for developing nuclear arms that can be fired from ground 
air and water. According to an early estimate presented in 1999, 
this would imply the production of 400 warheads over 30 years. In 
September 2000 it was indicated that Pakistan was preparing to 
test Shaheen II - a missile with a range of possibly up to 2500 km. 
India’s most important scientist in its missile programme, Abdul 
Kalam Azad, declared at the same time that India has the ‘capabil- 
ity to design and develop any kind of missile including the Inter- 
Continental Ballistic Missile (ICBM)’.3! The Agni II that was tested 
in April 1999 has a range of 2300 km and is the precursor for 
ICBMs such as Agni III and Surya that may have ranges up to 
5000 km. The evidence available today shows no sign that the new 

relationship between India and the US has had any effect towards 
military detente. On the contrary, South Asia and China seem to be 
increasingly caught up in a missile race involving the development 
of nuclear arms. Trust between the states involved here seems to be 
decreasing almost proportionately to the build-up of arms. The 
feeling of uncertainty and distrust among political leaders in the 
region seems to be increasing. The US seems quite interested in 
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using India in its deterrence game against China, but this may just 
as well make the region more insecure than secure. If one may spec- 
ulate on this issue, some positive development could follow if 
pakistan felt threatened by being isolated in this course of develop- 
ment and therefore decided to shift its policies concerning the Line 
of Control and actively pursue tension-reducing measures towards 
India. Perhaps this is already happening. In December 2000 
Pakistan withdrew some of its troops from the Line of Control. 
Also, six months later General Musharraf agreed to meet Prime 
Minister Vajpayee for discussions on Kashmir. The meeting was 
held in Agra in July. Although no agreements were signed, this was 
an important step towards a dialogue on the Kashmir question. If 
this trend in Indo-Pakistani relations were to develop further, with 
more troop withdrawals from both sides, and more meetings with 
the leaders, the chances of a conflict starting by mistake or mis- 
understanding would be significantly reduced. The nuclear 
deterrence situation, however, complicates matters somewhat. 

In one way the present situation is reminiscent of the situation 
that developed in the 1950s between the US and the Soviet Union 
when a ‘missile gap’ was feared in both countries. The fear of a 
missile gap was so widespread that the advantages of a preemptive 
strike were discussed. India, China and Pakistan cannot escape this 
logic, where the advantages of a preemptive strike against an 
enemy must at least enter the minds of the decision-makers. As we 
learn from peace and war studies, such calculations can prevail in 
a situation when the parties are striving to attain second-strike 
capability, but when they may not yet have attained it. Add to this 
the lack of reliable intelligence information and we have one more 
factor that could increase incentives for preemptive measures. If 
India’s surveillance satellites provide images with too low a resolu- 
tion to determine what is happening on the ground in Pakistan 
(even with very high resolution images it can be difficult to deter- 
mine whether for example a missile is armed with a nuclear or con- 
ventional war-head) and information that Pakistan buys from com- 
mercial providers of satellite images comes in at very slow pace, the 
incentives for a pre-emptive strike will be higher than if reliable 
information were available. It seems that some comparison can be 
made between South Asia and the Cold War logic, but it is also 
clear that many things differ. The main difference is perhaps that in 
South Asia the competing powers are neighbours, which was not 
the case with the main parties in the cold war. This may change 
incentives for preemptive strikes and how risk is perceived, and 
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therefore we, or the political leaders in the conflict, may have no 
clear case to look back at that could provide an indication of what 
is likely to happen — again, a factor that adds to uncertainty. 

However, it is not the risk of a pre-emptive strike itself that is the 
main problem. It is when the logic of nuclear pre-emptive action is 
inserted in a context of regularly occurring confrontations with 
conventional military forces, even to the scale of a war, that the sit- 
uation must be judged the most dangerous. Let us for example 
assume that Pakistan again embarks on a Kargil-like offensive and 
that this time the US does not manage to persuade Pakistan’s 
leaders to call for a withdrawal of its troops. India would then 
require a significantly much larger force of conventional military 
units, in comparison to what was used in 1999, to recapture occu- 
pied positions. As India would increase its number of military units 
in the area the fear would grow on the Pakistani side that perhaps 
the force India was assembling could be used for an offensive rush 
into Pakistan, where the objective would be to recapture the whole 
Kashmir area. The Union Home Mininster Lal Krishnan Advani 
has made such claims since the BJP assumed office, saying that 
Kashmir should be restored to Indian control according to the 
1947 boundaries. We find some indication to how the leadership in 
Pakistan could react to a scenario of this kind. General Musharraf 
made the following comment in a CBS interview for the pro- 
gramme 60 minutes: ‘I would never like to use it first of all. But if 
you ask me a direct question when I would use them ... If Pakistan’s 
security gets jeopardised, then only one would like to think of it’.32 
In a situation like this, where Pakistan had perhaps not planned a 
large scale confrontation to begin with, but only a ‘localized con- 
frontation’, decision-makers would have to act on a situation they 
were unprepared for. Here the risk of a nuclear war could become 
significant. Finding plausible scenarios of rapid escalations of 
violence in the region is unfortunately quite easy. In other words, 
the risk of nuclear war cannot be neglected as long as tensions 
between India and Pakistan and the Kashmir conflict continue. 
Solutions to the conflict in the region still seem remote. l 

It is not far-fetched to imagine that the politicians who are the 
main decision-makers in the Kashmir conflict could find important 
inspiration in the way solutions to difficult questions have been 
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persists, distrust will make any proposal for a higher degree of 
autonomy for the Kashmir region unrealistic. E 

Also the complexity of overlapping geo-strategic interests must 
be considered here. The border disputes in the Kashmir region do 
not only involve Pakistan and India. They also involve China, 
which controls the eastern parts of Kashmir that India also claims. 
The claims that the three nations make today in this region are 
incompatible and need to be resolved to enable a more stable peace 
process. Considering how boundaries are drawn in the region also 
reveals complexities that complicate a solution via a plebiscite. A 
plebiscite has been suggested a number of times with reference to 
the fact that the promise of a plebiscite, which was a part of the 
temporary accession agreement in 1947, was never carried out. 
Suggesting a plebiscite, however, is not as simple as it sounds. l 

Even if the border disputes were solved and even if all parties, 
China, India and Pakistan, agreed to a plebiscite, there are several 
more questions that need to be tackled. For example, it would have 
to be decided who should vote with whom. The region could vote 
as one, including everyone according to how the boundaries were 
drawn in 1947, or the area could be divided in perhaps five to six 
regions that would reflect how boundaries have de facto existed 
since 1948. It could take a separate plebiscite only to decide this. 
Then the region(s) would have to vote in several sessions since 
there would be more than two options to vote on ~ Joining India, 
joining Pakistan, or forming a separate state. It also would have to 
be decided what kind of majorities should be the basis for saying 
that one option would win over another. A plebiscite would also 
require peace for at least a period of two to three years, so that free 
opinions could truly have a chance to be formed among the citizens 
in the region, and so that those who fled the area during the war 
would have a chance to return. The situation in Kashmir is far 
away from this today, but at least we know what is required to 
begin with if a peace process is going to have any chance at all: 
detente between India and Pakistan. 

If relations were to improve between the two main adversaries, the 
level of violence inside Jammu and Kashmir would most likely also 
decline. The reason for this is that some of the strongest militant 
organisations acting in the region today come from Pakistan and 
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produced in the conflict in Northern Ireland. But there are few 
signs indicating that the ‘Northern Ireland model’ could be used in 
South Asia. The main difference in comparing these two cases lies 
in the great animosity between India and Pakistan. As long as it 
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Afghanistan. If an agreement were reached to reduce tension, i 
Pakistan would naturally have to stop supporting these groups. And | 
it seems that the separatist political organisations remaining on the > 
Indian side are now more than at any time during the last decade f 
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ready to continue with politics as a dialogue rather than with viol 
means. A stable peace process is still far away, but we can ho i 
the first steps towards one were taken in June and Decemb oe 0 
and with the Agra-Summit in July 2001. cae 
Almost all peace processes fail in their first steps. And in this c 
many of those who pursue the fighting know nothing but che 
e n actors involved simply have to enter a process a 
E ; a to learn to communicate with new means, and this 
It should be emphasised again that the Kashmir conflict present: 
an extremely complex situation. It involves a number of differe x 
definitions of what the dispute is about, it has a large number a 
actors on the micro as well as the macro level with a high canbe 
of alliances between them. It is possibly ‘the most dangerous con- 
flict’ because it is the most complicated conflict in the world toda 
The nuclear and missile proliferation only adds to the danger aud 
complexity. However, if a peace process could be initiated between 
India and Pakistan, and a dialogue with the militant actors on the 
ground in Jammu and Kashmir could be re-established, the risk of 
going to war by accident would be drastically reduced. Perha s the 
first step towards tension reduction could be taken if Pakistan felt 
it was too isolated as a consequence of a new security alliance 
between India and the US. This would truly be an unforseen 
consequence of the Kargil war. Perhaps nations can ‘go to peace’ 
and not only to war, by accident. In a more frightening Seenvio: 
brought to mind by the way the US presented itself against Ragas 
and China on security issues during the summer of 2001, the old 
cold war polarization could be awakened after a little Dore ofa 
decade of slumbering. In such a scenario Pakistan could ally itself 
with Russia and/or China. During the old cold war the A er- 
powers fought by proxy in Latin America and South East nei In 
this scenario a new line of a divided world would run steal ht 
through Kashmir, with nuclear arms on both sides. s 
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EPILOGUE: 
THE CAUSES OF VIOLENT 
SEPARATISM AND THE ROLE 
OF ETHNICITY 


Despite this historical record, which shows Kashmiri nationalism 
as different from Indian nationalism, violent separatism in Jammu 
and Kashmir was not predetermined. Democracy in Jammu and 
Kashmir could have survived. The history of the power relations of 
groups in the area certainly shaped political positions, but it does 
do not tell us why violence spread in the late 1980s. 

Separatism was not determined by ethnic factors, the historical 
background or even the Pakistani intervention. Pakistan undoubt- 
edly fuelled the conflict by supporting militants and in doing so, 
took the risk of initiating another large-scale war in the subconti- 
nent. The Kargil war in 1999 is the clearest example of how high 
Pakistan has been willing to raise the stakes in this conflict. 
Nevertheless, the discontent that finally ignited the Valley in the 
late 1980s and took the expression of separatism in violent forms 
was, however, mainly caused by an internal process. As democratic 
institutions were undermined, tension increased and large-scale 
violence was finally triggered by the kidnapping of Rubaya Sayeed 
in 1989. From this point onwards the violence escalated, moderate 
voices were given less room for free expression, and finally violence 
became self-perpetuating. It was in this context that the most 
serious polarization of Hindus and Muslims occurred. Therefore, 
what is sometimes mistaken for the cause of the conflict — the 
strong polarization on ethnic lines — should instead be regarded as 
the result of a preceding and distinctly political conflict in Jammu 
and Kashmir — a conflict, between elites in the state and the central 
government, over power. And one of the more important factors 
that led to the escalation of violence was the weak party organiza- 
tions of both the National Conference and the Congress (I). 
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Because of their internal weaknesses, the Congress (I) and th 
National Conference resorted to semirepressive policies and de 
cratic legitimacy was lost and violence escalated.! Undoubted! ae 
political elite, including the separatist leaders, made quite ans i 
calculations that retained sight of their political goals Bir 
should also remember that the processes we have examined on 
extremely complex, that in many situations the parties had no ins 
to make advanced calculations, that many results were no deube 
unexpected or unforeseen, and that the most desperate actions th ; 
were taken in the late 1980s may have been taken by th ho 
could see no other option. Greene 

The factors crucial in producing violent separatism in Jammu 

and Kashmir are better understood after comparison with develop- 
ments in Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. For a long time, politics A 
Tamil Nadu was characterized by the separatist eae of 
Dravidian nationalists. As political institutions remained intact and 
as the central government refrained from the type of intervention 
resorted to in Jammu and Kashmir, separatism never entered the 
spiral of escalating violence. Eventually the demand for Dravida 
Nadu was dropped. In West Bengal, where what primordialists 
identify as the prerequisite for violence and separatism were 
present, violent separatism based on a Bengali identity has been 
almost absent. And in spite of the turbulent past, since the end of 
the 1970s political institutions have been strengthened and become 
more stable. As a result the central government has refrained from 
employing interventionist strategies in the state. 

In the final comparison we also saw that there is a risk that the 
political logic that produced the conflict in Jammu and Kashmir 
can be repeated on a higher level of politics — on the international 
level and between India and Pakistan. Although both nations cer- 
tainly have obtained their nuclear arms primarily to be used as 
stakes in a game of deterrence, there are also so many uncertainties 
that no one can predict whether the weapons of mass destruction 
will be used or not. Just as the conflict in Kashmir in the 1980s 
evolved in a series of unpredicted events, so could a war on a larger 
scale between India and Pakistan. The Kargil war has ea 
shown that both India and Pakistan were ready to ao 
increase the use of conventional forces in Kashmir. If a third see 
had not intervened, in this case the United States. the edie 
would most likely have escalated further. A similar situation could 
be repeated with real risks of using nuclear arms involved. The 
recent events in the region also show how political leaders are 
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prone to justify their actions by pointing at the ‘ethnic factor’ as 
something which is out of their immediate control. Political leaders 
tend to claim they have to follow the ‘natural cause of events’ and 
portray their own roles as quite innocent. But when we scrutinize 
their actions we can see how ethnicity on the international level, 
just like it is being used on the national and state level, is used as 
an instrument for power. Therefore we should conclude by making 
a final contribution to the debate on ethnicity and its role in violent 


conflicts and separatism. 


The ethnic factor 


Although we may observe that groups are mobilized along ethnic 
lines, this does not automatically provide us with the causes behind 
those movements that may challenge democracy. The discussion 
above has shown that the term ethnic conflict is a vague and some- 
times abused one. Ethnicity has long been used in anthropology as 
a category when describing the affiliations and cultural allegiances 
of groups. Sometimes it has been used from a subjective perspective 
when individuals have classified their identity as a part of a nation, 
village group, etc.* But the term has also been used objectively 
when, for example, anthropologists have defined individuals as 
members of certain groups with a common trait such as language, 
geographic region of settlement, or race. No doubt confusion was 
created when ethnicity as a concept was taken over by political 
scientists and when it began to be used to denote political actors 
and, in particular, conflicts. A transfer of meaning may have taken 
place unconsciously and with no intentions other than to simplify 
the language to describe political events. Nevertheless, such simpli- 
fications can be a dangerous mistake. 

From an academic angle it may seem less dangerous. We simply 
define what we are referring to, and we may only intend to use the 
term in a descriptive way. But a careless usage of the term ethnic 
conflict easily creates the impression that we are dealing with a 
specific phenomenon of an almost mystical nature.? The media 
usage, in particular, of the term ‘ethnic conflict? seems to be associ- 
ated with the idea that different ethnic identities naturally work as 
repelling magnets. We have also seen this opinion represented in 
the academic debate. Instead of demystifying human relations, the 
role of culture in politics and the processes that guide human 
behaviour, several analysts argue that we should retain the idea 
that we are dealing with fuzzy, uncontrollably irrational and 
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inherently dangerous forces. Ethnicity as a concept i i 
hijacked into the political language and this makes it all i v 
difficult to use in social science analysis. But it is clear that the He 
extreme primordial standpoints are easily refuted b oe el 
evidence. Also, some of the standpoints found in aide ake 
ate forms of primordialism can be seriously challen ed. Wet 
Bengal, for example, proves that cleavages based = a i 
(regional identity in this case) do not automatically lead to are 
two-party systems. And when violence peaked in the 1970s, pa i n 
were not ethnically defined. Furthermore, Tamil Nadu Jo dui 
ethnic polarization did not always subject to centrifugal forces r 
even in Jammu and Kashmir representatives of different eha 
groups have been able to cooperate at times and in spite of ac ii 
flict-ridden past. So what, then, is a more useful view of Seene 
The final conclusion to be drawn from this study is that the le of 
ethnicity in politics and conflict does not have to be ver diff 
from the more commonly recognized role of class. ieee 
The comparison can be made with some help from Adam 
Przeworski’s discussion on class mobilization. Przeworski describ 
different views of the transformation from so-called scare to 
subjective relations. Since Marx wrote the Poverty of Philos ch 
class has in objective terms been defined as a part of the Bae leek 
~a base that is simultaneously objective and economic.” The ub- 
jective relates to ‘the sociological meaning of this term that is i 
characterized by organization and consciousness of B > 
From this distinction grew the deterministic idea that abee 
positions finally become expressed as ‘interest and political on 
Another approach, sometimes called voluntaristic, saw the politi l 
party as a necessary factor in the transformation — O oe 
ditions do not lead spontaneously, ‘of themselves’, to political cl 
organization.” It is possible to argue that the detenninistie o ition 
corresponds to the first group of theories presented in cha a ae 
= the view that the mere existence of ethnic ieee will 
inevitably lead to ethnic party competition and conflict The osi- 
tion arrived at in this study is that ethnicity should be 2 ere i 
ie ses corresponds to the voluntaristic position. We may 7 
pa o pati to define language group, religious affiliation, skin 
our, and so on, but we cannot predict ethnic conflict or violent 
separatism from those observations. Przeworski concludes that: 


ne are not prior to political and ideological practice. Any 
efinition of people as workers ~ or individuals, Catholics 
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French-speakers, Southerners, and the like — is necessarily imma- 
nent to the practice of political forces engaged in struggles to 
maintain or in various ways alter the existing social relations. 
Classes are organized and disorganized as outcomes of continu- 


ous struggles.® 


As suggested by Przeworski, the same can be said of ethnicity. The 
understanding of both class and ethnicity as socio-political 
constructions allows us to move further with an unprejudiced 
perspective. Consequently, ethnic politics does not have to be por- 
trayed as something uniquely different from, for example, class 
politics.” One reply to this is that ethnic politics is different because 
it is characterized by zero-sum games. But surely zero-sum games 
in ethnic politics have mirror images in class politics. For example, 
the earlier mentioned Ayodhya dispute in India (see chapter six) 
concerns a mosque located exactly on a spot where the BJP wants 
to build a temple. Followers of the BJP tore down the mosque in 
4992 and it has not been rebuilt since. But such extreme action is 
not unique to ethnic conflict. This uncompromising attitude can be 
compared to the Marxist position that bargaining on exploitation 
is unacceptable.’ By way of example, Bo Rothstein describes the 
clash in the German Social Democratic party between Rosa 
Luxemburg and Eduard Bernstein. Whereas Bernstein argued for 
bargaining with the capitalists, Luxemburg saw revolution as the 
only way to overthrow the capitalist system. This position has been 
retained by Marxists and some Communist parties until today, and 
we see some similarity to the way in which BJP hardliners define 
their position as unnegotiable. Both class and ethnic politics at 
times can be uncompromising, but compromise is also possible. 
Several European labour parties, for example, were ready to 
compromise and bargain on the issue of exploitation, and labour 
interests there were secured through gradual change. Similarly we 
find that moderate factions within the BJP were against the demo- 
lition of the mosque. Some suggested compromises such as build- 
ing a temple structure around the mosque. This compromise was 
naturally too bizarre for most Muslims, but from both sides in the 
conflict came at least some leaders or factions who were willing to 
search for solutions by negotiations. Therefore, we can conclude 
that these examples and several of the results of this study show 
that when political competition is a zero-sum game, the outcome is 
not necessarily decided by whether or not the issue is related to 
class or ethnicity. In my opinion, no social science theory has yet 
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demonstrated convincingly that class and ethnicity are different in 
kind in the way they affect political outcomes. We may, however, 
see them as different species or categories in, for example, the way 
in which they lend themselves to political mobilization. An appeal 
to an established ethnic identity may sometimes, in the short term, 
be more effective in arousing political awareness than an appeal to 
class. Spreading class-consciousness can be a more laborious 
process even if, for example, the communist party, CPI(M), in West 
Bengal has shown that it can certainly be done in the Indian con- 
text. Ethnic mobilization may be more easily produced because it 
involves an appeal to parts of the individual’s identity that are 
already present and known, although maybe in an unpoliticized 
form. Class-consciousness, on the other hand, often has to be 
taught. In addition, the existence in most societies of geographical 
segregation according to ethnicity makes ethnic identity a more 
practical vehicle for separatism than class. But these differences do 
not enable us to predict the outcomes of political conflicts and 
power struggles from whether they are class-based or ethnic in 
character. Class and ethnicity still belong to the same family of 
political variables. And therefore the Kashmir conflict must not 
necessarily be seen as a zero-sum game even if this is what some of 
the main political actors would like us to believe. There are politi- 
cal forces, even in this conflict, that are willing to both negotiate 
and make compromises. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


1 ‘The quality of the available accounts on the history of Kashmir varies. 
Also, some are quite emotional and patriotic. See for example Bazaz 
1995:114—5. P.N.K. Bamzai’s three volumes on Kashmir are an impor- 
tant source of information but also contain descriptions of the 
population that only reproduce the race biology of the 1930s (see for 
example Bamzai 1994:13-21, Vol. 1). Bamzai’s account of the peoples 
of Kashmir also contains formulations that are similar or identical to 
those found in The Culture of Kashmir by S.M. Iqbal and K.L. Nirash 
1978:8-24. For one example, see the description of Pandits in Iqbal & 
Nirash 1978:13, and compare with Bamzai 1994:17, Vol. 1, and also 
Bamzai 1957:18. 

2 Denzin and Lincoln 1994:373. 

3 Hobsbawm 1993:63. 


2 EXPLAINING VIOLENT SEPARATISM 


Sharma and Mishra 1995. 

Varshney 1992; Brass 1994:215-27. 

Ganguly 1996:76-107; Kohli 1990. Also see Ganguly 1997 and Bose 
1997 which are important and more recent contributions. 

4 Puri’s study from 1993 is probably one of the most concise and useful 
available. Also, the many newspaper articles published by Puri on the 
Kashmir conflict have been used in my research. 
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NOTES 


5 See for example Gurr and Harff 1994:9-13; Horowitz 1985:3~12. 
Brown 1993:3-4. i 

6 Bowen, 1996:3-14. 

7 See Barry 1975; Horowitz 1985:73-4; Brass 1991:18~23; a number of 
definitions are discussed in Glazer and Moynihan 1975:3-5, 29-52 
113-5, 467-470; van den Berghe 1987:15-36; and Smith 1993:28-31, 

8 Mill 1861:10-11. i 

9 The wide ranging literature on primordial and instrumental views of 
ethnicity includes, for example, Horowitz 1985; Glazer and Moynihan 
1975; van den Berghe 1981; Brass 1991; Calhoun 1993b. 


10 Brass 1991:69. For an early version of primordialism, see Shils 


1957:130-45. 


11 See Geertz 1963:109. Also see Calhoun 1993b:222-223, and Eller and 


Coughlan 1993, for a discussion on this. 


12 See Smith 1986:6-46, 129-73, 212-4; Calhoun 1993b:227-9. 

13 Horowitz 1985:4, 318-32. 

14 Ibid., 259. 

15 Ibid., 179, 289-440, 342. 

16 In this discussion, Horowitz refers mainly to the work of Sartori. But 


the ideas on spatial competition (which Horowitz, in other words, 
describes in chapter eight) were originally presented by Harold 
Hotelling in 1927 and later developed by Anthony Downs in 1957 
(Downs, however, never makes the assumption that the centrifugal 
model can appear only when ethnic issues are involved). The hypothe- 
sis that western political systems behave according to the centripetal 
model, is, to say the least, difficult to demonstrate empirically. 


17 Ibid., 333-49. Although Downs did not label such a system ‘ethnic’ he 


developed a model with precisely the same characteristics. See Downs 
1957:118-21. Unfortunately, Horowitz make no reference to Downs. 


18 Ibid., 306. 

19 Horowitz 1985:291-3, 346. 

20 See Horowitz 1991 and Lijphart 1977; 1985. 

21 It may also be mentioned that concerning the role of institutions, 


Horowitz’ argumentation is undecided or at least somewhat unclear. In 
his study of the relationship between structure and actor, Horowitz does 
not solve the contradictions in his own arguments. While he devotes a 
tremendous effort to a discussion that points to the party system and eth- 
nicity as the main determinants for violent outcomes, he then concludes, 
about three hundred pages later, that ‘elite competition is one of the 
sources of ethnic conflict.’ Compare chapter 7, and page 573. 


22 Tingsten 1967:11-82. 
23 The coalition between the Akali Dal and the BJP in Punjab in the 


1990s is only one example which contradicts Horowitz argument on 
ethnic party dynamics. 


24 This interpretation of Horowitz is also made by Eller and Coughlan, 


1993:191-3. 


25 This passage originally appears in Michael Walzer’s Radical Principles, 


but the quotation is from Putnam, 1993:116. 


26 Barry 1975; 502, 504. By ethnicity the author means to race and cul- 


ture. This section of Barry’s argument is also discussed by Paul Brass 
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NOTES 


1991:336. It is, however, not entirely easy to follow what Barry is 
referring to in his discussion on ethnicity (see for example Barry 
1975:503). 

The quotation is used in a similar way by Eller and Coughlan 
1993:193. See van den Berghe 1978:404—S. 

Connor 1993 and 1994. 

This view is discussed by Jha 1991:34. 

For example, News-report in P1, Swedish Radio, 07:00-08:00 brs, 15 
November 1993. 

Newsweek, 19 April 1993:9. 

Ben Kiernan has recently argued in The Pol Pot Regime: Race, Power, 
and Genocide in Cambodia under the Khmer Rouge, 1975-1979, that 
the Khmer Rouge regime was racist or guided by ethnic sentiments. 
This position is, however, convincingly rejected by William Shawcross, 
who maintains the position that the Khmer Rouge was guided by the 
Marxist-Leninist, Stalinist and Maoist class ideology. See Shawcross 
1996:41-6. 

From a Maoist ideology, the Naxalites have continued a violent upris- 
ing against land-owners since the 1960s. See Kohli 1990:279; Rudolph 
and Rudolph 1987:198. Naxalite groups are still quite active in India. 
Surprisingly, Eller and Coughlan, who criticized van den Berghe in 
their article on primordialism, finally ended up by arguing that ethnic 
sentiments are connected with ‘unique strength of emotional attach- 
ments.’ In particular, see Eller and Coughlan 1993:196, 200. 

See for example, Brass 1991, Hobsbawm 1990. 

Brass 1991:75. 

Anderson 1991:37-46; Hobsbawm 1990:54, 65, 73, 90, 92~110. 
Mainly, it is Walker Connor and Robert Kaplan that are subjected to 
the sternest criticism in One for All. In particular, see Hardin 1995, 
chapter six, for an excellent discussion on this topic. 

Schierup 1991:115-31. Other authors that reject the extreme primor- 
dialist approaches in the case of Yugoslavia are Drakulic 1993; 
Ignatieff 1993:3-S. 

See for example van den Berghe 1981:17, who writes that: “The 
Marxists viewed ethnicity as an epiphenomenon, a remnant of precap- 
italist modes of production, a false consciousness masking class inter- 
ests, a mystification of ruling classes to prevent the growth of class 
consciousness.’ 

Debray, 1977:25—41. 

Calhoun, 1993b:212. 

For a well formulated argumentation on this, see Anderson 1991:1-4. 
Huntington 1968:47. Also see page 53. Huntington’s formulation of 
the problem created controversy since it contained several implications 
concerning the value of democracy. Another normative problem in 
Huntington’s work on causes of conflict in society, is a certain xeno- 
phobic slant, in particular against Islam and Arabic culture. See, for 
example, Huntington 1968:28, where he supports the view that ‘mis- 
trust among the Arabs is internalized early within the value system of 
the child,’ or in Huntington 1993:35, where he claims that in particu- 
lar ‘Islam has bloody borders.’ 














NOTES 


45 Huntington 1968:3-24, 39-59.The symptom in Durkheim’s model is 
anomie. 

46 Religious identity has clearly been one of the main vehicles for 
mobilization in conflicts in Europe. One only needs to consider 
aggression towards Jews, or the Huguenot persecutions in France 
or the Thirty Years War, as examples from a list that can be made 
quite long. 

47 Tilly 1973:433; Gurr 1970:11. We will return to Gurr’s work later in 
this chapter. 

48 Manicas, 1987:53, 159-66. 

49 For example Kohli 1990. 

50 See Huntington 1993: 26. 

51 See, for example, Price 1992:431-7, and Kohli 1990:195. 

52 Anderson 1991:3. 

53 Also, we might add that high living standards are also compatible with 
separatism, as has been shown in Punjab, Quebec, Northern Italy and 
former Czechoslovakia. 

54 See Gurr 1970:22 and chapter two; Wiberg 1975:55. 

> vi fee eee and Tilly 1973:433, supporting this view. 

uller and Seligson 1987:425-51. T — 

a g he quote comes from pp. 444-5. 

S8 Clauzweitz 1832:99. 

59 Johansson 1988:33-7. 

60 This quote was taken from Johansson 1988:29, but it originally 
appears in Clauzweitz 1832:83. 

61 See Nehru 1946:123-4. Chanakya is also known as Kautilya, and was 
the chief minister of Chandragupta, who came to power in 321 B.C. 

62 See Migdal, Kohli and Shue 1994; Kohli 1990. 

63 Tilly 1973:447. 

64 Linz 1978:39-40, 50. 

65 This question is inspired by Daniel Levine’s criticism of Transitions 
from Authoritarian Rule: Prospects for Democracy, edited by 
Guillermo O’Donnell, Philippe Schmitter, and Laurence Whitehead. In 
particular see Levine 1988:394. 

66 Kohli 1990:29. 

67 Ibid., 387. 

68 Blomkvist 1988:201. 

69 The idea of ‘structure of political opportunities’ was developed by 
Peter Eisinger. See Eisinger 1973:11-28. The emphasis on either actors 
or institutions is of course an empirical question. 


3 JAMMU AND KASHMIR IN TRANSITION 


1 See for example Rizvi 1992:49-51; :94-97; 
peer p 992:49-51; Cheema 1992:94-97; Varshney 

2 Singh 1996:117. 

3 Gopal 1975:14. 

4 Akbar 1991:99-101. Also see Lamb 1994:1~13; 1991:4-16. 

5 To begin a historical account with a legend reflects the nature of many 


sources on pre-Muslim Kashmir. The descent of the Kashmiri 
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NOTES 


Brahmins and the early history of the Valley as described by Kalhana, 

the twelfth-century writer who composed the Rajatarangini — the River 

of Kings — is based on several different ancient sources interwoven with 

myths and legends. For a discussion on this see Sender 1988:1-8. 

See Bhattacharjea 1994:19, 26-7; and, for example, Jagmohan 

1991:37-9; Lal 1995; Bamzai 1994:4, 121-50. 

Islam was, however, brought in earlier and in a gradual fashion. See 

Khan, 1994, pp. 66, 167, 177-204. Also see Akbar (1991, in particu- 

lar pp. 18-30) on the spread of Islam in Kashmir. The Sultans were in 

control from 1339 to 1470 (Grover 1995:3, vol. 1). 

Dogras is an elusive term. According to Lamb (1991:7) the Dogras are 

hill Rajputs who are most numerous in Jammu. Today, however, the 

term Dogras is commonly used to refer to the Hindu businessmen/ 
families in Kashmir. 

Henry Lawrence superintended the creation of Punjab as a ‘sponsored 
state’ after the first Sikh War in 1845. Later, it was Henry and John 
Lawrence who took charge of the reorganization of Punjab when 
James Ramsay Dalhousie was the Governor General of India. See 
Spear 1965:135-8. 

The origins of the Kashmiri language has also been a subject of dis- 
agreement. Walter Lawrence believed that it originated from Sanskrit. 
Today, it is most commonly described as a Dardic language contain- 
ing Sanskrit, Punjabi, and Arabic elements. Both Sanskrit and Dardic 
languages, however, belong to the Indo-Aryan language group. 
According to the Encyclopedia Britannica Kashmiri is the only Dardic 
language extensively used for literary purposes and it has a 
3000-year-old tradition. 

See Khan 1994:37 and passim. See also Simonsen 1994; Akbar 
1991:4-5; Bamzai 1994:549-57. Among Hindus the shrine is known 
as Nand Rishi. See Jha 1996:16. 

Bamzai, 1994:550. 

See Verma 1994:83; Karim 1994:33. 

See Lamb 1991:8; Lamb 1994:54-69. More correctly Poonch was 
given as jagir which is a type of fief. Kashmir was also given to Gulab 
Singh as jagir. 

Lamb 1991:16. 

See for example Karim 1994:39. Pahari languages belong to the Indo- 
Aryan branch and are spoken in various regions of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, and Nepal. 

See Lamb 1991:13. 

See Akbar 1991:69-74. The name refers to the Muslim Reading Room 
in Srinagar, where the meetings were held (Akbar 1991:69). 

At the time the Maharaja was, allegedly, not allowing Muslims to per- 
form some of their religious practices. This culminated in a radical 
protest by an agitator named Abdul Qadeer who was arrested for 
incitement. At his trial on 13 July, the police clashed with a crowd of 
supporters of Qadeer outside the court and the tragic killings ensued. 
See for example Lamb, 1991, pp. 89-90. This incident was one of the 
most important protests against Dogra rule and has since been hon- 


- oured as Martyr’s Day. 
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NOTES 


20 Lamb 1991:93, Also see Fazili 1982:10; Bamzai 1994:738-739: 
Bhattacharjea 1994:74-S. i 

21 See Fazili 1982:10; Lamb 1994:45, 132, 187; Bhattacharjea 1994:13. 
Also, a faction of the Muslim Conference advocated independence as 
late as 1947 when the party passed a resolution in the Legislative 
Assembly advocating accession to Pakistan. Lamb 1991:95. 

22 See for example Akbar 1991:75-7; Lamb 1991:95~8; Gopal 
1975:322, Vol. 1. Also, see the New Kashmir Manifesto of September 
1944, part of which is quoted in Ganai 1984:9-11. The movement 
challenged the legality of the transfer to Gulab Singh and the manifesto 
was published two years before the ‘Quit Kashmir’ movement was 
launched in 1946. In connection with this latter event Abdullah was 
arrested, as he had been several times earlier for his agitation. 

23 Bhattacharjea 1994:13~14, It should also be mentioned that the term 
Hindutva is today a vague label for the political project of establishing 
a Hindu nation. The original document Hindutva, where the idea of 
Hindu nationhood is formulated, was written by Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar in jail in 1922. See for example Anderson 1987:33. 

24 Interview with Gunnar Jarring 21 July 1993 and 29 July 1994. 

25 For example Akbar (1991:30, 36, 71, 86, 171-2, 192, 213, 220) gives 
the impression that Kashmiriyat is close to an eternal concept. Lately it 
has become important for separatist organizations in Jammu and 
Kashmir to claim that they are its true custodians. Organizations argu- 
ing that Jammu and Kashmir should become independent or belong to 
Pakistan, refer to Kashmiriyat to lend force to their argument. The def- 
initions are, however, usually elusive formulations such as ‘Kashmiriyat 
is the true way of Kashmiris.’ This is of course nothing new in nation- 
alistic vocabularies and appears more frequently, the more intense the 
struggle. For further discussion of Kashmiriyat and a wide variety of 
definitions of the term, see Sinha, 1996:7 (who claims that Kashmiriyat 
was shaped as early as in the 14th century); Thomas 1992; Kaul 
1995:722-6; Bhattacharjea 1994:14, 70; Kadian 1992:115~6. 

26 See for example Bhattacharjea 1994:99, 119; Lamb 1991:128. 

27 See for example Akbar 1991:95, 100~1; Bhattacharjea 1994:103-S. 
Lamb (1991:121), however, suggests that Patel was as determined as 
Nehru to keep Jammu and Kashmir in India. Patel’s position is further 
analysed in Lamb 1994:69-73. Also see Mitra 1996. 

28 Nehru 1936:38; See also Gopal 1975:68, vol. 1. 

29 From Nehru’s foreword in Kashmir ~ Eden of the East by S.N. Dhar 
1945:xxvii. 

30 This was an idea advocated both by Abdullah and Hari Singh. Their 
cooperation was, as mentioned earlier, hindered by the fact that Hari 
Singh had put Sheikh Abdullah in prison by the time of partition. See 
Lamb, 1991, pp. 132, 187, 201, 319. Both Lamb (1991:107-10) and 
Bhattacharjea discuss (1994:102-4) the pressure on Hari Singh to 
make up his mind without advocating independence. 

31 See Bhattacharjea 1994:104~5; Akbar 1991:100~2; Lamb 1991:121-2. 

32 See Akbar 1991:101, who quotes V.P. Menon, who presented a similar 
oe in his Story of the Integration of the Indian States, from 
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NOTES 


33 The unit was founded in 1913 to resist attempts to penetrate the bor- 
der from Russia or China. Recruitment was local but the command 
was British. Its officers refused to cooperate with the Governor of 
Gilgit, appointed by the Maharaja, who was arrested by the Scouts on 
31 October. On 3 November 1947 their commander, Major W. Brown, 
declared that Gilgit would join Pakistan. See Lamb 1994:57, 122, 161; 
Lamb 1991:121-45; Bamzai 1994:766, vol. 3; Bhattacharjea 
1994:126-~7 

34 Which is argued by, for example, Varshney 1992:194; Lamb 
4991:134,143-4,162; Lamb 1994:175. 

35 Which is the argument presented by Jha 1996:27-35; Akbar 
1991:105-8. 

36 Singh 1984:54-63. 

37 See, for example Akbar 1991:112-7. 

38 The full reference used by Lamb (1991:93) is V.P. Menon. 1956. The 
Story of the Integration of the Indian States, London, pp. 399~400. 

39 Lamb 1994.96, 

40 Summary of the conference JÓK State Leaders © Intellectuals 

Conference (II), held 26 & 27 October 1993, New Delhi. 

Interview with Karan Singh, New Delhi, 11 November 1994. For some 

further analysis and more recent revelations on this topic, see Schofield 

1996:144-52. 

42 Jha 1996:59-74 and in particular p. 70. 

43 On 1 January, 1948, the Indian representative at the UN filed a com- 
plaint against Pakistan under Article 35 of the United Nations Charter. 
Two weeks later Pakistan lodged its complaint, and this was followed 
by the first UN resolution in the Kashmir conflict on 17th and 20th 
January 1948. See Lamb 1991:164; Dawson 1995:23. In a private let- 
ter to Andrew Cordier, Philip Noel-Baker explains that ‘Bajpai and I 
privately planned the action by which the cease-fire was adopted on 
January 1st, 1949.’ Girija Shankar Bajpai was the Secretary-General of 
the Indian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Noel-Baker was the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations in 1947 and later in charge of 
the Kashmir question in the Security Council. After not responding to 
the request made by the Indian Government to the Security Council 
that the Government of Pakistan should be directed not to assist the 
Pathan invaders in 1947, Noel-Baker was considered ‘unfriendly to 
India.’ See Gopal 1975:23, 342, Vol. 3. 

44 The cease-fire came into effect on 1 January 1949 and the cease-fire 
line was established on 27 July 1949. See Lamb 1991:161-5. Also, see 
Dawson 1995:36. Also see Karim 1994:10. 

45 In order to maintain a neutral position in this conflict, one solution 
would be to refer to the part of Jammu and Kashmir controlled by 
Pakistan as ‘Pakistani-controlled Kashmir’ and the part controlled by 
India as ‘Indian-controlled Kashmir.’ In order not to make the lan- 
guage too formal and academic, | will mostly refer to the part of 
Jammu and Kashmir under the contro! of Pakistan as Azad Kashmir 
and the Northern Areas (which are the names most commonly used in 
Pakistan), and the part under the control of India as Jammu and 
Kashmir (which is the name most commonly used in India), without 
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NOTES 


implying any politically normative views by this usage. The ar 
by China, Aksai Chin, is not discussed fe It ka also be e 
on cat peas over 2 a the Northern Areas has been transferred 
to China by Pakistan. The transfer has natu i 
by the Indian Government. eee 
46 See, for example, Rose 1992:248. 
47 Interviews with David Irving, 5 December 1993, 30 July 1995, The 
Bengal Sappers and Miners consisted mainly of Pathans, Punjab 
Muslims, Jat Sikhs and Hindus at the time of partition (personal 
communication with David Irving, 25 October 1996). For more infor- 
mation see the Indian Army List. 
48 Interview with David Irving, 30 July 1995, and personal communica- 
tion 25 October 1996. Furthermore, the Indian White Paper on 
Kashmir from 1948 (March) contains a copy of an article from Dawn 
where Major Khurshid Anver, who Jed the Frontier tribesmen in the 
attack on Srinagar, says that he was ‘very bitter against the Pakistan 
Government for not having rendered any assistance to the tribesmen in 
their heroic bid to capture Srinagar.’ 
49 Interviews with David Irving, 5 December 1993, and 30 July 1995. 
50 This information came to Irving through a Sikh brigadier serving with 
the Indian Army. 
51 India Office Records, L/WS/1678:5, 
52 India Office Records, L/WS/1678:11, Telegram from the U.K. High 
Commissioner in Pakistan to the U.K. High Commissioner in India, 16 
July 1948. : 
53 Furthermore, it provides that the laws passed by the Union 
z Parliament, according to the Union and Concurrent List, are only 
7 applicable to the state of Jammu and Kashmir with the consent of the 
state parliament. See Jagmohan 1994:230-54, and in particular p. 
232. Also see Bakshi 1990, or any other printed copy of the Indian 
Constitutions and the seventh schedule. Article 370 is found in part 
a 21 under the temporary, transitional and special provisions. The pre- 
o sent provisions to the Constitution, however, provide that the Indian 
i Constitution applies to Jammu and Kashmir in several areas and the 
f most important are Article 356 (Provisions in case of failure of con- 
stitutional machinery in States), the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, the Election Commission, and the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. See Jagmohan 1991:233. Until the amendments made in 
| 1266, the title of Chief Minister was known as Wazir-e-Azam (Prime 
i Minister) and the Governor was known as Sadar-e-Riyasat 
(President). Furthermore, it should be mentioned that what is nor- 
mally referred to as Presidents Rule in India, is regulated under 
Section 92 of the Jammu and Kashmir Constitution. Hence, what is 
almost the equivalent of President’s Rule is, when applied to Jammu 
and Kashmir, called Governor’s Rule. The debate clearly shows that a 
plebiscite for Jammu and Kashmir was still a seriously considered 
option in the late 1940s. See Dawson 1995:22-7; Lamb 1991:166-8. 
| At present time, in India, the debate on Article 370 is quite polarized 
f with one side arguing that the special status of Jammu and Kashmir 
is one of the root causes of the problems of the state, while another 
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NOTES 


argues that a high degree of autonomy is a prerequisite for the future 
of Jammu and Kashmir as a part of the Indian Union. The anti-Article 
370 position is represented by Jagmohan, (see Jagmohan 1994, pas- 
sim) and the BJP, and the pro-autonomy position is advocated by 
Farooq Abdullah today. 
See Akbar 1991:136-7. 
For a comprehensive discussion and elaboration on what constitutes a 
soft state see Blomkvist 1988, passim. 
Lamb 1991:167-70. 
See Jarring 1983:109-40. Interviews with Gunnar Jarring, 21 July 
1993 and 29 July 1994. 
Jarring 1983:116. My translation. Also see Time, March 4 1957:27, 
on Menon’s collapse. 
Jarring 1983:115. 
See A.M. Rosenthal. ‘Krishna Menon ~ A Clue to Nehru,’ The New 
York Times, 7 April 1957. 
See Lamb, 1994 (in particular see pp.182-213), and Gopal 1975 vol. 
3 (in particular pp. 131-3) for some of the more detailed accounts of 
events at this time. 
See the documents on discussions between Richard Leach, the First 
Secretary of the American Embassy in India and B.P.L. Bedi, a person 
‘closely associated with Abdullah,’ in Confidential U.S. State 
Department Central files. India, Internal affairs, 1950-1954. Foreign 
Service Despatch, No. 649, Observations of B.P.L. Bedi on the 
Situation in Kashmir, 8 October 1953, (791.521/10 -853). According 
to the minutes taken by Leach, Bedi claimed that the National 
Conference Executive Committee adopted a resolution on 18 May 
‘supporting accession to India and the Implementation of the Delhi 
Agreement of July, 1952. However, and quite surprisingly, Bedi 
claims (according to Leach’s account) that it was Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed who presented a resolution to the Working Committee 
of the National Conference (consisting of eight people including Beg, 
Abdullah, and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed ~ for more information 
on ‘the Inner Eight’, see Akbar 1991:151) ‘proposing that indepen- 
dence for Kashmir should be considered in the Indo-Pakistan negoti- 
ations.’ Furthermore, it says that ‘{t]his was seconded by Beg. 
Abdullah himself supported the move, but only after those cited 
above.’ The information in the account that follows is unclear: ‘Early 
in June, Bakshi got his instructions in Delhi. Since a meeting of the 
Working Committee, scheduled for late August, would take up the 
resolution Bakshi had to move rapidly in order to prevent exposure 
and elimination along with Beg and Abdullah. The Abdullah ouster 
was the result.’ If Leach’s and Bedi’s accounts are true, the more com- 
mon picture of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed as the main objector 
within the National Conference to the independence position is not 
entirely correct (see for example Hewitt 1995:140-1; Akbar 
1991:146-53). Consequently, in Leach’s account, Abdullah becomes 
the ‘fall guy’ for Bakshi’s actions. On the other hand, it is also 
possible that Bedi might have fed Leach with incorrect information 
in order to clear Abdullah from accusations. 
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63 Splits within the party led i 
j y led to the formation of the Democrati i 
Conference in 1957, This group, however, reunited tthe ar 
bi Conference in 1958. TARS 
See Lamb 1991:202-3; Daw 
1972:201-2; Gupta 1966:310-S. = 
2 Jarring 1983:116. 
id., 117. When Dixon and Lod i 
| ; l } odge asked Jarring to ‘solve th 
ee ae a a. i ae a irony in their voices since A 
iculty of t icati i 
7 jarring lat T o is task. Personal communication with 
elations between India and America were not enti 
, tirely b 
a a two T cooperated in the UN on the ae 
; war in Korea, as well as in the situati hi 
during the Suez crisis in 1956. Thi e Ge 
; , . This was, however, immediately fi 
He oe iors of against the uprising in sree ay 
enon voted against the U.S. resolution condemni ` Sovi 
action. This was a major breakdown in the relati EE eae 
i A relationship b 
Be AN according to Indian diplomat Arthur Lall ea ve 
5 is - hese oa on of State Intelligence Report No. 7448 
'ebruary . 552 S #7448); Department of State 
PR oe ae 2 781, 31 January 1952 (0973 2192 BS781h, 
m rs . N 
; 5325 re ent of State Intelligence Report 7 April 1955 (W 02 
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partment of State Intelligence Report No. 74 
fo 1957 (W02. 552 S #7448); DEl of cae 
fee oes ae 1952 (097.3 21192 #5781) 
ate, ice of Intelli 
4 ee ae Z1092, #5526/51), pains acces 
nterview with Jarring 1994. See also Jarrin 
er 3 g 1983:118. 
72 ee Soir was Secretary of Commonwealth Relations in 1947 
= ae 2 F oe on in the UN Security Council. The 
o Andr i l 
7 A ew Cordier on 26 February 1957. 
In order to improve the i i 
; prospects of Jarring’s mission, th 
P Par Foren Ministry, N.R. Pillai, advised Tatak a 
; : alk directly to Nehru. In other words, M 
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:126-8). This was, however, i j 
fo AR ver, not possible since Menon was at 
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21: ; ed mil 
in the war from the United Kingdom and the USA, which ra E 


improved relations with th 
Bliokenbere sen the West somewhat. See Gupta 1966:352; 


oe ras 1991:179, 
9 Akbar 1991:157, 156-73. It sh 

1157, 156-73. ould be added th k 
{1970:137) translation is ‘Hair of the Prophet.’ re a Ne 


1995:142-3, Blinkenberg 
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NOTES 


account of the events during the Hazratbal crisis is more detailed 
(1993:128-64) than Akbar’s. 

80 In other words, a regional branch of the Congress party. See Puri 
1993:31. The Plebiscite Front, founded by Mirza Afzal Beg in 1955, 
was also harassed by the Congress party and Beg spent several years in 
jail, just as Abdullah did. The demand by Beg for self-determination 
was supported by Sheikh Abdullah. See Ganai 1984:37. 

81 Bhattacharjea 1994:207. 

82 The local name for his regime was the BBC, standing for Bakshi 
Brothers Corporation, which suggests the widespread nepotism. See 
Bhattacharjea 1994:205, 205-20, for a description of Bakshi’s rule. 

83 Bhattacharjea 1994:213. 

84 The Kamaraj plan was named after its creator, the Chief Minister of 
Madras K. Kamaraj, and the idea was that all Chief Ministers should 
hand in their resignations. The Prime Minister would then have the 
opportunity to choose which applications to accept in order to reduce 
corruption in the party. See Gopal 1975:244-9, vol. 3. Bakshi was 
replaced by Khwaja Shamsuddin in October 1963. Shamsuddin, how- 
ever, had to be replaced by G.M. Sadiq (the aforementioned colleague 
of Abdullah) immediately after the Hazratbal crisis. 

85 Akbar 1991:158. 

86 Kadian 1992:123; Lamb 1991: 85-90, 206, 257; Blinkenberg 


4972:291-2. 
87 This office was held by the Maharaja Hari Singh’s son, Karan Singh, 


at the time. 

88 See, for example, Jaswant Singh 1996, passim, and in particular pp. 
281-2. Also see Lamb 1991:247-51; Bhattacharjea 1994:225-31. 

89 Lamb 1991:247, 251-2. 

90 See Blinkenberg 1972:238-64. This scheme seems to have been 
‘inspired through President Ayub Khan by Z.A. Bhutto’ according to 
Lamb 1991:153, 252-6, 258-61. 

91 Kadian 1992:130; Lamb 1991:264-6; Blinkenberg 1972:248-84. Both 
sides agreed to a cease fire and the resolution adopted by the Security 
Council on 27 September meant that the effect that the cease-fire line 
of 1948 was again the border between India and Pakistan. A few hours 
after the signing of the Tashkent declaration the Indian Prime Minister 
Lal Bahadur Shastri suffered a heart attack and died. 

92 Bakshi, however, made a brief comeback as the leader of what was left 
of the National Conference. See Blinkenberg 1972:297-298; Singh and 
Bose 1987:160~76, for detailed results. 

93 See Blinkenberg 1972:298-301; Lamb 1991:285. 

94 See, for example, Blinkenberg 1972:310; Lamb 4991:283-4. 

95 For a more detailed discussion on these events see Blinkenberg 
1972:304-9; Lamb 1991:285-95. According to Lamb, relations 
between India and Pakistan before the Ganga incident were not ‘par- 
ticularly strained’ and the affair came ‘out of the blue.’ Lamb 
1991:289. 


96 Lamb 1991:294. 
97 See Kadian 1992:134-7; Lamb 1991:296~7. A copy of the accord can 


be found in, for example, in Chopra 1988:269-70. 
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NOTES 


98 Kadian 1992:135-6; Bhattacharjea 1994:233~7; Ak : 
99 Bhattacharjea 1994:237. E R 
100 The Emergency, declared under Article 352 of the Constitution, was 
introduced on 26 June 1975. It was gradually relaxed from 
December 1976, and ended with the full restoration of democracy by 
the Janata government in 1977. See Brass 1991:40-3. 


4 THE RISE AND FALL OF DEMOCRACY 
IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 1977-1989 


1 A shorter version of this chapter appeared in Asian Survey i 
1997 by The Regents of the University of California. stacey el 
Asian Survey, Vol. 37, No. 11, pp. 1005-30, by permission of the 
Regents.) and in the book Community Conflicts and the State in India 
from 1998 (Reproduced from Community Conflicts and the State in 
India (Eds. Amrita Basu and Atul Kohli. 1998. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press) by arrangement with Oxford University Press, India.). 

2 Research * E shows democracy’s chances of surviving 
increase the longer it exists (see for example Parry 1994:53-5; 
Hadenius 1994:82) Based on this reasoning ihe folate Aa ai 
India’s democracy has been attributed to the long period during which 
democracy was gradually introduced under the colonial rule. 

3 hee: a ae Also see Ganai 1984:16; Verma 1994:38~42; 

anai :16; Varshney, 1992:212; :192-— i 

4 Akbar 1991:192. i A 

5 Interviews with Balraj Puri and B.K. Nehru in 1994. Reintegration had 
begun by 1971 according to Balraj Puri (see ‘Kashmir Heading 
towards a relapse?,’ Nagpur Times, 4 August 1982). 

6 Interview with Singh 27 October 1994. Most the Kashmiris inter- 
viewed who are active in politics, including many of those who are 
today critical towards the central government, agree that the 1977 
elections were free and fair (for example: interview with Bilal Ahmad 
Lodhi, J&K High Court 21 November 1994; interview with Abdul 
Ghani Lone, 10 November 1994, who also supports Singh’s view on 
the role of Morarji Desai; this view on the 1977 election is also sup- 
ported by journalists writing on J&K politics, for example Askari 
Zaidi of the Times of India (interview with Zaidi 7 November 1994). 

7 The Jamaat-e-Islami was founded in the early 1940s and contested 
elections for the first time in 1972. It advocates a state ruled according 
to the principles of Islam and accession to Pakistan. 

8 The Maulana Abbas Ansari, who is also the Jeader of the Shia organi- 
zation Ittehad, and his associates have also been in conflict with the 
Jamaat-e-Islami when trying to cooperate under the MUF-umbrella 
organization after the 1987 election. 

9 Interview with the Maulana Abbas Ansari 1994. 

10 See Puri 1993:45-50, for an interesting account of this idea. Also see 
R.K. Mishra, ‘Opposition Parties and Farooq Abdullah,’ Patriot, 11 
ia m se se a view in a with that of Nehru and Indira Gandhi. 
K. Nehru also supports this argument i i i i 
a sats Cs ets gument in the interview which took 
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NOTES 


12 See Dahl 1971:43. 

13 This is an assessment based on interviews with Puri 1994; Singh 1994; 
B.K. Nehru 1994; newspaper cuttings from the period 1975-1992; 
and to some extent statistics provided by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
published in Wirsing 1994. 

14 According to Lamb it is possible to regard Amanullah Khan’s organi- 
zation as an ‘informal offshoot’ of Beg’s Plebiscite Front. See Lamb 
1991:292. 

15 See chapter three. 

16 See Staff Correspondent, ‘Kidnappers from P.O.K.: Farooq’ Tribune, 7 
February 1984. 

17 Interview with Khan in 1994. This view was confirmed in a later inter- 
view in 1996. IOK is the abbreviation for India Occupied Kashmir and 
in Pakistan and among separatists in India it is the name frequently 
used for the part of Jammu and Kashmir that is controlled by India. 

18 Ibid. 

19 B.K. Nehru for example says that Jammu and Kashmir was already a 
mismanaged state at that time, but it was also a peaceful state (inter- 
view with Nehru 14 November 1994). Also see Puri 1993:50; Akbar 
1991:192; Varshney 1992:218; interview with Khan, 1994. 

20 Interview with Singh 27 October 1994. 

21 See ‘RSS, NC link in poll?,’ Patriot, 8 November 1978; ‘RSS faction 
backs Sheikh,’ Patriot, 9 January 1979; ‘Pro-Sheikh RSS man defeated,’ 
Patriot, 8 March 1979. The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh and the 
Bharatiya Janata Party are political organizations that can be described 
as Hindu-dominated and, to different degrees, Hindu-chauvinistic, 

22 ‘BJP, NC may end alliance,’ Hindustan Times, 8 January 1982. 

23 This conclusion is based on the interviews made with the political 
figures who were active in the area and on newspaper articles from 
1975-1991. 

24 Hurriyat means freedom and the Hurriyat Conference is today an 
umbrella-organization for many of the separatist, or accessionist, orga- 
nizations in Jammu and Kashmir. 

25 Interview with Lone 10 November 1994. In consequence of the events 
of the late 1980s, Lone became one of the leaders for the armed sepa- 
ratist movement. B.K. Nehru recalls one incident when the dismissal of 
Abdullah was rumoured. Lone visited Nehru and declared that he was 
an enemy of the Abdullah family, but he also added that ‘if you remove 
Farooq as the rumours say you plan, I will be the first to lead a move- 
ment against this.’ {interview with B.K. Nehru 14 November 1994). 

26 A few months earlier, the same year, Mirza Mohammad Afzal Beg, the 
legendary leader of the Plebiscite Front and the companion of Sheikh 
Abdallah until 1978, died. 

27 See Swaminathan S. Aiyar, ‘Korean Miracle in Kashmir?,’ Hindustan 
Times, 27 August 1981, for a discussion on economic growth and the 
public administration in Jammu and Kashmir. 

28 See Balraj Puri, ‘Kashmir’s Declining Development’ Nagpur Times, 2 
July 1979. 

29 Interview with Askari Zaidi 1994. See also, for example, J&K govt 
encouraging pro-Pak elements: MP,’ Times of India, 23 March 1982, 
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: i | i tician in the BJP, is one of India’s best 
i p on charges of corruption against Sheikh Abdullah’s ministry. The 40 Jagmohan, today an active politician in the BY 


me i vernor in Jammu an | 
article by Aiyar in Hindustan Times, 27 August 1981, however, argues known civil servants and has served twice as Go J 
Eo that corruption declined in the public administration when Sheikh Kashmir. 
ae Abdullah was Chief Minister. 41 Varshney 1992:232. ohan 1991 p. 276. Abdullah and ; 
30 This opinion was expressed to B.K. Nehru by Sheikh Abdullah, 42 At 10.30 p.m. according to Jagm: was delivered at 11:30 a.m. 
Interview with B.K, Nehru, 14 November 1994, Akbar, however, claim that this Message , 
31 Instead, the position was given to Sheikh Nazir Ahmed, who was the See Akbar 1991:209; oe Fi o Minister in Jammu and Kashmir 
adopted son of Sheikh Abdullah. Jammu Correspondent, “Twin Chal- 43 Devi Das Thakur was the pate t by Farooq Abdullah in 1982. 
lenges to Kashmir C.M., The Hindu, 9 December 1982. Ghulam Moham- until removed from the Cabinet by 
i med Shah resigned from Sheikh Abdullah’s cabinet in August 1982. 
32 UNI, ‘Cooperation of Congress (I) welcomed,’ Times of India (Delhi), 
13 September 1982; INFA, ‘Congress (I), N.C. understanding, 
Tribune (Chandigarh), 3 October 1982. 
: | 33 See for example ‘Sheikh Abdullahs’ dangerous game,’ The Hindu 
(Gurgaw), 4 June 1982. 
34 Lamb claims that Congress (I) demanded 23 seats and Puri claims 15. 
According to Puri, Farooq Abdullah could not offer more than S seats 
without risking a backlash from within the party, the electorate in the 
Valley and his mother. 
35 As the political scientist Ashutosh Varshney points out, if this convic- 
; tion was true in 1983, it was tragically forgotten in 1986 when the 
E hae party did join hands with the Congress (I) for the 1987 elections - with 
be #3 devastating results. Varshney 1992:220, 
ao ee 36 Varshney 1992:219, points out that the Congress Party increasingly 
oe made use of communal messages in the 1983 election campaign. For 


1994:276. i 
44 panne 4991:284~5, 290~2; Abdullah 1985:1-4; Interview with 
16 December 1994. $ , 
45 Deen claims that he was in favour of Governor’s rule. Interview | 
with Arun Nehru, 14 December 1994. 
46 Jagmohan 1991:293. 
47 e in the making; ee eluates rei 
iew with Devi Das Thakur, ecem z DEF 
re Se eaten elected Khalida Shah, Farooq Abdullah’s sister and 
G.M. Shah’s wife, as their official leader. 
50 See Jagmohan 1991:30; Grover 1995:23, Vol. 3. 
51 Lamb 1991:329. 
52 Abdullah 1985:44. 
53 See for example ‘Concern over 


ber 1983. l ! l 
54 yeas conte hints at strong action,’ Times of India, 5 January 1984; 


Srinagar Violence,’ Hindustan Times, 


nanan enema at mea AAE D 


; : S eg ibune Chandigarh), 7 
rhe important contributions and observations in connection with this dis- ‘Pakistan may invade Lee Pipe Bp ice Front,’ 
eB cussion see ‘Awami alliance may cost Dr. Abdullah dearly in Jammu,’ February 1984; Dr A b ura 1984 
Re Statesman, 30 May 1983; K.K. Katya, ‘Rules of the Game,’ Hindustan Statesman (Delhi), 28 x ape ; 
i Times, 30 May 1983; K.R. Sundar Rajan, ‘Communalism in Kashmir,’ 55 Interview with B.K. Nehru ct > Hindustan Times, 6 January 
i Tribune, 30 May 1983. 56 See 63 Cong men hurt in lathic en Jammu-Kashmis, The Hindu 
g 37 Here it would be possible to try to turn the argument around by sug- 1984; ‘Congress (I) to a ae Cok ressmen killed in firing, Times 
A gesting that maybe the extremist parties received so few votes because (Gurgaw), 11 Ponni 4 paai 6 
ay the extremist positions were taken by the more established parties (i.e. of India, 15 January Neh ` 1994 
i | the Congress party and the National Conference). Studying the politi- a rear eins ia ý a8 
Si cal language of this period does not give support to that conclusion, ula aaa llah on 27 January 1982, 
E ! however, although the competition was fierce. Furthermore, the vote in 59 The letter from B.K. B w ES this interpretation. This 
oe this election was more evenly split between the main contenders, sug- published in Jagmohan 1 Anal 19973 
i gesting that the Congress party captured votes in areas traditionally is further discussed in - sere ‘ | 
i | held by the National Conference. a ea with Arun Nehru i P 
i 38 See ‘Election Rules being Violated in Kashmir, Statesman (Delhi), 20 1d. ; . i ohan: 1991:281, an 
í | May 1983.; ‘Repoll ordered in two polling stations,’ Statesman } 62 A list of the defectors o re pee C.M., Tribune, 
i (Delhi), 6 June 1983.;Doda Poll Officer Replaced,’ in Statesman Abdullah 1985:68-9. eo 8 ss : of democracy,’ Statesman (Delhi), 
f | (Delhi), 8 June 1983.; ‘Cong-I urges repoll in 18 constituencies, Indian a E A Breach ot at no 
i Express (Delhi), 9 June 1983; Bhardwaj, Brij, ‘Protest against poll ‘rig- uly $ ue < itutional’,’ Indian Express I 
t | ging’ in JXK, Hindustan Times, 11 June 1983. j 63 See ‘Farooq govt ate Canon eee developing in Kashmir: p 
ag 39 ‘Abdullah’s Triumph,’ Indian Express, 11 June 1983. It is quite telling (Delhi), 27 July 198 > 37 Tal 1984 i 
to compare reactions of this type with the reactions after the 1987 elec- Rao,’ Hindustan ee ot ae y f E 
i tion. It seems that Farooq Abdullah’s rule was accepted for the same 64 Indian Express, 27 Jul Y 993. 34; Varshney 1992:219; Ganguly 1992; i 
n reasons that his father’s election victory was accepted in 1951 as was 65 See for example, Puri o fin Kashmir, The Hindu (Gurgaw), 4 1 
mentioned earlier. Ganguly and Bajpai 1994; ‘/.../ in Kas i 
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NOTES | 


July 1984; ‘A Breach of all norms of democracy,’ Statesman i 
July 1984; G.K. Reddy, ‘Office of dignity or coe of sie ee 
Hindu (Gurgaw), 8 July 1984; K.K. Katyal, ‘Srinagar experiment and 
a Punjab parallel,” The Hindu (Gurgaw), 9 July, 1984; Noorani, A.G 
‘The Coup in Kashmir, Indian Express, 10 July 1984. For an op hrs 
ing view to this interpretation see R.K. Mishra, ‘Opposition Patties 
and Farooq Abdullah,’ Patriot, 11 July 1984; N.C. Menon, ‘Kashmir: 
A Stitch In Time,’ Hindustan Times, 11 July 1984. Mishra and Menon 
argue that the removal of Farooq Abdullah was necessary in order to 
a oe ara security. 
n other words, there is no proof that the Congress (I) oppo 
Abdullah and the National Conference bese A nes peter 
Congress (I) is Hindu-dominated and the National Conference is 
Muslim-dominated. 
67 te for B Kohli, ee pp. 28-32. This, to some extent, resem- 
es Brass’ explanation of the conflict in Jam i 
Brass 1994:215-27, and in particular p. a een 
68 This important observation is made by Akbar 1991:203. 


NOTES 


the seats (see Tagepeera and Shugart 1989:77-81 for the formulas 
used). Measurements based on the Herfindahl-Hirschman concentra- 
tion index, however, are problematical when describing systems where 
two parties dominate, e.g. together they may receive around 70 percent 
of the support of the voters, but a substantial share of the remaining 
support may be distributed between a very large number of small par- 
ties and/or independent candidates. Considering the weak support for 
parties other than the National Conference and the Congress (I) in 
1983, it is therefore more accurate simply to use the term ‘two-party 
dominated system.’ 

On the topic of Grand Coalitions, see Lijphart 1977:25-36. 

Lijphart 1996:258-68. 

Editorial. ‘Congress-NC alliance,’ Patriot, 4 February 1987. 
Interview with Dethe, 7 November 1994. 

See for example ‘Muslim Front Cracking Up,’ Indian Express (Delhi), 
23 November 1986; ‘Cracks in MUF over J&K accession to India,’ 
Times of India (Delhi), 22 November 1986; ‘Mirwaiz calls MUF com- 
munalist,’ Indian Express (Delhi), 20 February 1987. 
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87 Puri 1993:35. 

88 ‘Muslim Front Cracking Up,’ Indian Express (Delhi), 23 November 
1986. 

89 See for example Desmond 1993:26. 

90 The numbers were higher than average participation in either the 


69 N.T. Rama Rao, however, had to be reinstalled very shortly after he 

was removed. 
34 70 On the misuse and use of President’s Rule in India (and Governor’s 
boon Rule in the case of Jammu and Kashmir) see Kathuria 1990. Also see 
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Deshta 1993, The next chapter will discuss why the CPI(M) govern- 
ment in West Bengal was able to resist such attempts by the central 
government to intervene in the 1980s. 
71 oo with ayaa Shekar, 28 October 1994. This is a fact that 
was also mentioned in the interviews with B.K. Neh 
ve ane ehru 1994, and Arun 
r Interview with Shekar 1994. 
Interview, B.K. Nehru 1994.Other sources (for exam i i 
. ple the interview 
7 D.D. Thakur 1994) se support the argument that the Iqbal Park 
incident was an important beginning to the flict b 
Abdullah and Indira Gandhi. 3 eat yer 
74 Interview with Jagmohan, 16 December 1994, 
75 z for T ‘Centre’s Concern over law & order in Kashmir? 
atesman (Delhi), 19 August 1984; ‘Rift in Cong-NC alli > Time: 
of India, 9 June 1985. Pn eee 
76 Assessment made by the author based o Sutti i 
ne ee n news cuttings covering the 
77 See for example ‘Fundamentalists ‘recruit’ > | 
youths,’ Tribune 
(Chandigarh), 18 September 1985; ‘Shiv Sena Gaining Strength in 
a a es of India, 17 January 1986 
‘Shah ready to join hands with Jamaat,’ Trib i 
eee Jamaa vibune (Chandigarh), 30 
79 ‘Every Kashmiri is a Pakistani: G.M. Shah,’ Hindustan Times, 3 
September 1987. f 
80 See ‘Cong (I)-Farooq pact on Assembly Seats?, Tri i 
y Seats?, Tribune (Chand 
2 February 1987. Also see Butler 1996:194. aan 
81 Actually, in the 1983 election, the effective number of components was 
3.2 if we look at the share of the vote, and 2.5 if we count the share of 
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Vidhan Sabha elections or the Lok Sabha elections. 

There is some confusion regarding the nominating party for two of the 
cartel’s candidates. Depending on which sources one uses, the number 
of seats for Congress (I) was between 25 and 27, and the number of 
seats for the National Conference between 39 and 41. See Butler, 
Lahiri and Roy 1991: and Election Commission of India 1987. 

The author could confirm that the seals were still present and unbro- 
ken on the boxes containing the ballots from Handwara, stored in the 
records room at the High Court in Srinagar, on 21 November, 1994. 
Badhwar 1987, also supports Lone«s story of the rigging in the 
Handwara constituency. The problem of an overloaded judiciary sys- 
tem is serious but also general in India. 

Interviews with Mian Abdul Qayoom, Advocate and President of the 
Kashmir Bar Association, Srinagar, 21 November 1994, who claims he 
was an eyewitness to attempts to interfere with the counting of votes 
in Sopore. The Sopore seat was (not as a result of rigging according to 
Qayoom) finally won by Syed Ali Shah Geelani, who is the Jamaat-e- 
Islami leader, The votes from three other constituencies were also 
counted here and this is where the irregularities occurred, according to 
Qayoom. Again the Deputy Inspector-General of Police Ali 
Mohammed Watali and the Divisional Commissioner Hamidullah 
Khan are accused of acting on Farooq Abdullah’s orders to rig results 
against MUF-candidates. From interviews with other candidates in 
these elections and lawyers at the J&K High Court, it seems that at 
least six election petitions were filed after the 1987 elections and no 
action was taken in any case. There are of course, problems in verify- 
ing these sources because of the present situation in Kashmir. The 
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NOTES 


Election Commission in New Delhi does not m 
eae tay 1987 Jammu and Kashmir State reach Tesi 
Sat ul Qayoom was shot in the stomach on April 22 1995 is 
nformation given to the Times of India journalist Askari Zaidi 
ie aban oa oe 1994, ee 
xpress News Service, ‘8 i 
96 eek ee (Delhi), 9 e Siete operas 
ee Badhwar 1987:41. This articles is i i 
accounts of rigging in Jammu and Shae in co ne 
ai gids ate arrested,’ Hindustan Times, 26 March 1987 
or ex f i : i 
e a o ve tables copies of ‘fake votes, Statesman 
a rapid with Abdul Ghani Lone 1994. 
i Serra and discussion of the study is found in Baweja 
101 Interview with Amanullah Khan 1994. 
be = = Sapte Badhwar 31 May 1989:36. 
. Sye ah, ‘Statement i i 
Legislative Assembly,’ 25 Sta Ns E E ene 
104 Ibid. l 
105 As was mentioned in chapter three, Pandit is a common 
. . . a ter 
E Brahmins, but it can also be a title of a learned: sa 
so, Dogra is a common term for the Hindu business communit in 
Jammu and Kashmir. See chapter three, footnote eight, 7 
106 See Jha 1991:34~7. Also see Bose et al. 1990, for information on job 
discrimination against Muslims in Jammu and Kashmir. i 
107 For example, when Article 312 (which regulates the All-India 
services, the so-called ‘steel frame’ of the Indian bureaucracy’) came 
to include Jammu and Kashmir in 1958 it was the decided ‘that 50 
percent of the personnel would be recruited’ from the Union Public 
ae Commission (UPSC) and 50 percent from the state service 
owever, implementation of this special arrangement did not be in 
until 1968 (see Bose et al. 1990:661). It should be noted that Kadian 
mentions that during the time when Syed Mir Qasim was Chief 
Minister (1971-1975) a large number of officers from the central 
n service were brought into the state to replace Kashmiris 
: oa VAa No particular increase in discrimination 
e uslims during the 1980s is mentioned. See Kadian 
108 In my interviews with people, and in particular political 
( ; Jeade 
w ead and Kashmir, no one brought such Sines to my a 
erma 1994:187-9. Actually there has even been a slight overrepre- 
sentation of Muslims in the State Assembly in the late-1980s This 
may be compared to the extreme underrepresentation of women 
which is more seldom mentioned in the ‘discrimination debate.’ For 
example, after the 1987 election there was only one woman -epre- 
aa ae ioe the State Assembly. See Verma 1994:185 ate 
is phenomenon is known in psychology as hysteresis and is ampl 
oe Bentham who said that ‘It is worse to lose than iol 
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111 Jha 1991:35. 
412 For example, if we look at the leadership of the JKLF in the mid-1990s, 


Yasin Malik, a former student, would most likely fit Jha’s description, 
while Javed Mir, a former professional plumber, would not. 

113 See, for example Rekhi, 1993:228. 

114 The data on socioeconomic development were gathered from Rekhi 
1993; Butler, Lahiri and Roy 1991 and 1996; Bose 1991; and 
Chandhok 1990. For more details see Widmalm 1997a. 
Furthermore, it should be mentioned that in 1978 Jammu and 
Kashmir was the only state in India where crime rates fell drastically. 
See ‘Crime rate falls in JXK, Hindustan Times, 20 May 1979. 

115 Naturally one has to be aware that infant mortality is affected by 
both long-term and short-term development. 

116 Prasad 1993:60. Also see Butler, Lahiri and Roy 1991 and 1996. 

117 Unemployment rates, when no other source is mentioned, have been 
collected from Statistical Abstract India from 1977 to 1992. 

118 See Statististical Outline of India by Bhandare and Mukhopadhyay, 
1995, Factory employment in Jammu and Kashmir was 11,000 in 
1971, 20,000 in 1980, 26,000 in 1985 and (provisionally) 27,000 in 


1990. 


119 Shah 1992. 
120 See Misri and Bhat 1994:268-9; Karim 1994:219-~20; Shah 1992:13. 


121 The Government of India estimates that the Valley is losing approxi- 
mately Rs. 5,000,000,000 each year because of the conflict. See Jammu 
and Kashmir: A Development Profile. 1995. Department of Informa- 
tion — Jammu and Kashmir Government. Data provided by Sharma and 
Mishra 1995 clearly show how violence has affected tourism. 

122 When the author visited this area in 1996, gun-runners would guar- 
antee delivery of arms to any place I desired — as Jong as the price was 
right of course. In 2000 the PakistanOrdnance Factories decided to 
build an arms factory in Darra Adam Khel to provide jobs to the 
‘skilled youth of the area.’ See ‘Pak Arms Factory,’ The Times of 
India, 30 October 2000. 

123 See Indian Defence Review, July 1989. 

124 See for example Kumar’s Kashmir - Pakistan’s Proxy War (no year 
of publication stated); Peer Giyas Ud-Din 1992:55-7; Maheshwari 

1993:13, 51-2; Nanda 1994:300-3. Wirsing (1994:114 and in par- 
ticular endnote one on page 306) makes several interesting observa- 
tions on this issue. 

125 See Wirsing 1994 (in particular pp. 113-8), for elaboration on this. 

126 I think that this is what the author Jan Guillou has named ‘the use- 
ful idiot” A useful idiot is someone to whom the political elite can 
feed information which is close enough to the truth to be plausible, 
but still hides the real facts. The useful idiot enthusiastically channels 
the information to, for example, the media, believing he/she has 
made a scoop, while in fact he/she has only been a useful instrument 
to the real power holders who have managed to divert attention from 
facts that, if they were disclosed, would attract much more attention. 
Undoubtedly ‘this is a problem of which any researcher in the social 
sciences should be awate. 
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NOTES 


127 For an interesting inside account of these events see Arif 
1995:397-409. 

128 Interview with Mirza Aslam Beg, 25 March 1996. 

129 Interview with Muhammad Asad Durrani, 18 December 1995. 

130 Ibid. 

131 At least it was as late as in 1996. 

132 For an interesting report on this, see, for example, ‘Mujahedeen chief 
in Pak to seek more support,’ Indian Express, 17 November 1994, 
on support from Pakistan to Al Mujahedeen, 17 November, 1994, 

133 Renan 1990:11. 

134 Most of these factors agree with the conclusions reached by Kohli 

1990 in his study of the problem of governability in India. 
Furthermore, in relation to the question of long-term perspectives (e) 
there is a similarity to studies of interest rates and how to describe 
the calculations that lead to long-term investments. I refer mainly to 
the parallel discussion on expected utility in the field of economics 
which has been one of the strongest theoretical approaches to the 
explanation of individual behaviour with regard to risk (see for 
example Battalio, Kagel, and Jirnyakul 1990, and Machina 1982. 
North 1990, gives a brief and clear description of expected-utility 
theory but relies to a large extent on later work by Machina). 
Douglass North goes beyond the traditional critique of expected util- 
ity models and argues that not only do the models fail to recognize 
that individual decisions are made with far less knowledge than the 
assumption of complete information. Human interrelations are also 
shaped by institutions and cultural filters and the main point is that 
‘institutions exist to reduce the uncertainties involved in human inter- 
action’ (North 1990:17-26, 37). This, I think comes out as an impor- 
tant element in the present attempt to explain the breakdown of 
democracy in Jammu and Kashmir. North claims that functioning 
institutions reduce uncertainties and the importance of the institu- 
tional factor can be expressed in a more concise fashion with regard 
to political processes (The following presentation bears a clear resem- 
blance to the present-value ratio calculation. See Ljung 1986:44-54.). 
If it is believed that a long-term investment in politics is likely to pro- 
duce future returns, policies which produce long-term development 
are more. likely to be adopted. On the other hand, a high level of 
uncertainty is more likely to create a political situation that encour- 
ages policies mainly designed to plunder the resources of the state 
apparatus or whatever resources the political position provides access 
to, for short-term and narrow gains. So, the factor determining poli- 
cies on a more general level is the character of institutions. Simply 
put, if political actors trust the stability of institutions, long-term 
development policies are more likely (see also, for example, Putnam 
1993:171-6; Shapin 1994:8-17). 

135 In India the word communal is most often used to label political 
strategies aimed at mobilizing groups along caste lines, but it is also 
used to describe mobilization of different religious groups against 
each other. In a sense, it is as vaguely and widely used as the word 
ethnic in the West. And, just like ethnic, communal is often used 
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pejoratively in the political language. Thus, there are popa 
reasons to be careful with the term in a social science ana m 
Naturally, it is also possible that communalism also can cause de- 


institutionalization. 


5 AVOIDING VIOLENT SEPARATISM IN INDIA 


i in thi for a brief discussion of 

1 Horowitz 1985. See chapter two in this book for « cu 

ag and how it is related to Down’s ideas on spatial competition. i 

2 In Kohli and Basu 1999, Kohli, pursues an analysis comparing Tami 

Nadu, Jammu and Kashmir, and Punjab. Kohli also emphasizes the 
important role of the central government in his explanation of the rise 
as well as the decline of separatist movements in these states. Jii 

3 See Hirschman 1970, and chapter one in Hirschman 199 ‘i 
Hirschman’s work was also incorporated in the more advance 
theories on nationalism developed by Rokkan (1975). 

4 kkan 1975. 

5 This pomi is also made by Varshney 1992:219, and Ganguly 
1996:92-3. aTa 

Viswanathan :123-5. rar 

A AIADMK for formulating progressive policies, The Hindu, 1 April 
1996. i DN 

8 Besides the interviews presented, the following section on the en 
cal background of the Dravidian movement 1s mainly based on t : 
accounts of Marguerite Ross Barnett (1976) The Politics of Cultura 
Nationalism in South India, and Robert L. Hardgrave Je Te 
Essays in the Political Sociology of South India. In oe India ee 
main varna categories are Brahmin, Shudra and Untouchab es or Adi- 
Dravida which may be translated as ‘first Dravidians.’ See Barnett 
1976:41. Also see Dirks 1996. 

9 Barnett 1976:22. Also see Dirks 1996, and Washbrook ee 
for a discussion on the Brahmin vs Non-Brahmin polarization in Tami 
Nadu. eas 

10 See Pardee 1979, chapter two. See also Barnett 1976:32; 
Washbrook 1989:204-64. : 

11 Barnett traces the demand for Dravida Nadu back to the ae n 

12 Dravida Nadu may be translated as the Land of the Dravi ee f 
Dravidian states today include Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra Pra 2 
and Karnataka. In the northern states, most of the languages are Indo- 
European. a 

tt 1976:52. 

4 ae example Barnett 1976:76. Barnett argues that Annadurai was 
supported in his own right and that several followers joined him in 
protest against Naicker’s autocratic style of leadership. Also, Barnett 
mentions that many left with Annadurai in protest against Naicker’s 
decision to designate his fiancée (a party-worker more than forty years 

i leader. 
ounger) his successor as party 

15 Mamet 1976:80-82; Hardgrave 1979:37-9. 

16 See Barnett 1976:93—4. 

17 Varshney 1992:219. 
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NOTES 


18 Interview with Murasoli Maran in Madras, 1 April 1996. 

19 Interview with Era Sezhiyan in Madras, 4 April, 1996. 

20 Dirks 1996:281-282. See also Washbrook 1989:213-4. 

21 Of course, this is not meant to imply that violence did not occur dur- 
ing the language riots. The language riots were violent and included 
incidents when students burned themselves to death in protest. The 
point is that there is a difference between riots that can be considered 
uncoordinated outbursts of anger and violence as a strategy pursued 
by the top strata of the leaders of political parties and organizations. 

22 Hardgrave points out (1979:51) that in the early 1950s the DMK had 
directed most of its efforts to gain influence towards channels outside the 
democratic framework. In order to survive and to fight the DK/Congress 
alliance, the DMK had to accept constitutional procedures. 

23 Murasoli Maran is still one of the most important leaders of the DMK 
and he has also been a minister in the BJP governments since 1998. Era 
Sezhiyan left the DMK in the 1970s but is still active in the Janata Dal 
in Tamil Nadu. 

24 Barnett 1976:109. Hardgrave also quotes an interview in 1961, where 
Sampath declares that he first expressed his doubts about 
Dravidasthan in 1958 (Hardgrave 1979:69~70). But Sampath contin- 
ued to advocate the creation of a Tamil autonomous state with the 
right to secede after he left the DMK in 1961 and formed the Tamil 
Nationalist Party. See also Barnett 1976:113—4. 

25 Hardgrave 1979:54. 

26 See Barnett 1976:99. During in-fighting in competition for the party 
leadership, mainly between Sampath and Karunanidhi, Nedun- 
chezhian replaced Annadurai as a compromise in 1955. 

27 Barnett 1976:109. V.P, Raman was one of the few Brahmins in the 
leadership or even in the party at all. 

28 Barnett 1976:109~13, 

29 Barnett mentions that separatist demands arose briefly again in 1968. 
Barnett 1976:1185. 

30 Today some violent separatist organisations exists, for example the 
Tamil Nadu Liberation Army, that demand a separate Tamil nation. 
They are, however, not so large or supported that they can be said to 
be threatening the cohesion of the region. See Bhanutej, N. ‘The 
Captor as Captor,’ The Week, 17 September 2000. 

31 Hirschman 1995:14. 

32 It should also be noted that almost all the states of India express cer- 
tain anti-centre sentiments. As one political observer explained ‘If you 
are a state politician, you have to be anti-centre to some extent in order 
to have credibility.’ 

33 I would emphasize that I do not mean that West Bengal has had no prob- 
lems with groups organized along lines of regional identity or on the 

extremes on the left-right scale. Two examples of such problems are 
the Gurkha movement and the conflicts connected to it in the 1980s and 
the Naxalite movement and accompanying violence in the late 1960s 
and the 1970s. See, for example, Basu, 1992. The point is that there are 
nevertheless no movements that are based on general Bengali identity 
and there are virtually no demands for a separate Bengali state. 
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34 Ruud (1996) provides several very interesting points about this 
ees is a historian, points out how 
1979:11. Leonard Gordon, who is a historian, p 
ü P movement had lost its momentum by 1917 how 
Gandhi’s call for Swaraj became the leading force for independence. 
Gordon 1979:79, 160, 171. E 
36 ee for example, Gordon 1979:85-87; Bandyopadhyay 1988:32-3. 
7 Ibid., 87. l 
38 Gordon 1979:106-34, and in particular p. 122. 
39 Bandyopadhyay 1979:53. 
40 Gordon 1979:viii. 
le Kohli 1990:270-2. eta 
ae Seren) At this time the Anushilan Samiti, with its head- 
uarters in Dacca, was another an active terrorist group but it he 
ae less successful than the Jugantar Party. Interesting accounts o 
these movements are found in eae vies aa Ray 1984. 
mple, Butler, Lahiri and Roy e 
o de Mr. Mitra of the Times of India (interview 4 ua 
1996, Calcutta) vaguely remembered an event in the ey 1980s 
when an airport official, Mr. Malhotra, was painted with tar by mem- 
bers of Amra Bengali. The political statement intended by this action 
45 on Bees, for an analysis of the role of ethnicity in protest move- 
in West Bengal. A 
46 The Naxalite arai is a revolutionary mobilization of HiS 
peasants against landlords. Naxalite violence was at its most a A 
spread between 1967 and the early 1970s. See for example Ru on 
ad Rudolph 1987:390, and p. 466, n. 21 fora list of references on the 
Naxalite movement. 
47 See Kathuria 1990:119-22, 169-71; Kohli Spr oe 
48 For example, the present popularity of the leftist Muslim port n 
Nazrul Islam goes back to the 1930s when the CPI was wee ; : 
roots of the leftist movement in the state go further back to the turn o 
tury. 
49 Cae i example, the arguments that e a ue pate 
di artition of Italy. The partition line, aitnoug í 
PE well with socioeconomic divisions that can be stud 
ied in, for example Graziano 1994:366. l i 
50 These events are thoroughly examined by Kohli, 1990:274-96. In par 
ticular, see p. 287. 7 
Si See Kohli 1990:286; Butlers, Lahiri and Roy 1991. 
hapter four. ; 
3 vhs nee be compared to Bingham Powell, who draws the ane ie 
clusion that representational systems are less prone to ve than 
majoritarian parliamentary systems. Powell 1982:109, 222-3. 
i hli 1990 and 1987. 
5 E of India President’s Rule was frequently used by the central 
t during this period. 
56 A ee cao es feat to the registration of Bargadars in order to 
secure tenancy rights. Bhattacharyya 1994, 
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NOTES i 


57 Ibid., 81. It should be mentio in hi 
5 ned that in his survey of ituati 
~ S a (see Kohli 1990:129-31} Kohli EEA O 5 
ne urthermore, Bhattacharyya himself acknowledges E ‘ee 
F paian Barga as having had a beneficial impact on most of = 
n gadars recorded, Still, the rate of recording, ‘and other com he a 
a eee reforms when expressed in quantifiable terms ery 
ane oe did not affect the popularity of the LF significa 
ae my „consider the ‘mode of reforms’ very important an 
see a £ Te a maly bargadars (sharecroppers) has iot 
5 s : 
: Bhacachaeys e and reforms’.’ E-mail conversation with 
id., 83. Bhattacharyya t : 
59 Bhattacharyya 1994;70, NT RE 
e roe ean E also see pp. 368-69, 373 
is information has been provided b i h ini 
a eens í y the Ministry of Land 
ee st Bengal and is also based on interviews with offi- 
62 Bhattacharyya 1994:73. 
a poeira 1994:72. 
t least if i ificati 
a: if we refer only to the identification and vesting of benami 
2 a on Tan Bengal according to the 1971 census 
1 :373, the estimate is made for a family of fi l 
A ee 2 Kohli points out. See, for example, Kohli 1987:143 
pone Loti ae a an the small population of Jammu and 
e time, thi i i 
. retorm program a a sai be considered the most extensive land 
e total number of MLAs who si i i 
igned the list w 
= ee being Congress (I) members. See chapter ‘oie Ee RENER 
ee yess Jyoti Basu 6 March 1996. The 87 years old Jyoti Basu 
res i ini 
TE a 198) ignation as chief minister on 28 October 2000. 
7 ; 
2 SE paene the cultural character in the middle, between 
disintegration, represent i is i 
a pay a role in both types of eae ER 
at r i oe po have been to compare socioeconomic development in 
a: ee the reas to the 1990s including adjusted values 
ome and production. The lack of reli 
tunately make such a compari i i eee 
parison impossible. The intention i - 
eo i suggest that, in very general terms, noe crate a 
igated represent uniquely different or atypical success stories i 
z AR of E development. ia 
or a more detailed discussion see Widmalm 199 
7a. Data f - 
erie Beers ie as bey collected from Butler Lahiri ane 
; an i v aoe 
tae seas Moe rie Bose 1991; Statistical Abstract 
75 At least not since the 1970s. 
ts re Kohli 1987:117-43. 
n official in the Ministr i 
y of Land Reforms in West 
further support for Bhattacharyya’s argument. This raat (eke 
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emphasized that in order to achieve any 
formation on land holdings is crucial. 
he registrations that the CPI(M} 


wanted to remain anonymous) 
redistribution targets, correct in 
And simply managing to carry out t 
did was a major achievement. 


6 ‘THE MOST DANGEROUS PLACE 
IN THE WORLD’ 


1 Judith Miller and James Risen. ‘U.S. Fearful That a Pakistan-India War 
Could Turn Nuclear,’ International Herald Tribune (from the New 
York Times News Service), 9 August 2000. 

2 This was the opinion expressed by, for example, Jan Prawitz, nuclear 
arms expert at the Swedish Institute of International Affairs in a radio 
interview, Swedish Radio P1, 11 August 2000. 

3 See Lebow 1984. 

4 Allison 1971:246. 

5 Allison 1971:67, 144. 

6 Tsebelis 1990. 


7 At least according to United News of India, and Brown 1996. 


8 The Lok Sabah election held in Jammu and Kashmir in May were 
boycotted by the National Conference and plagued by coercion. 
Official sources claim that the election had a 50-60 per cent voter 
turnout; eyewitnesses, however, say that voters were forced by 
soldiers and security forces to participate in for example Anantnag 
and Baramulla. (See Baweja 1996.) In September however, the 
National Conference participated in the State Assembly election 
which saw far less coercion exercised by the security forces and 
yet a relatively high and more ‘genuine’ voter turnout. (See Badhwar 


1996). 
9 More background is provided in Vinayak 2000; Ganguly 1997:169-71. 
Harkut-ul-Mujahedin has merged its forces 


It seems that recently the 
with the Jaish-e-Mohammad led by the Maulana Masood Azhar (who 


will be discussed later in this chapter). 
10 Most likely the Al Faran was just an extension of the Harkat-ul-Ansar. 


It was Al Faran that carried out the kidnapping of five Western tourists 
in 1995. The Harkut-ul-Ansar, several sources claim were deeply 
involved in the hijacking of the Indian Airline flight [C 814 in 


December 1999. 
11 Hersh 1993. 
12 Hersh 1993:56. 
13 Only the Congress (I) 
term since independence. 
14 Cherian 1998. 
15 Swami 1998. 


16 See Widmalm, 1999:45. 
17 The Ghauri missile is based on Scud-technology and is in many ways 


a replica of North Korea’s Nodong missile. See Wright, David C., 
htep://www.fas.org/news/pakistan/1998/05/9805 12-ghauri.htm (31 


August 2000). 
18 Vinayak 1999. 


has managed to stay in office for a full five-year 
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19 Gokhale, Nitin A., and Murali Krishnan’.War and Witch-Hunts. 
Outlook, 2 October 2000. 

20 http://www. time.com/time/magazine/articles/0,3266,35101,00.htm| 
(15 August 2000). 

21 See Koithara. 1999; Nayyar 1997:407; http://jammu-kashmir, 
org/KIN/Heroes/ (14 August 2000). Thanks to Margareta Sollenberg 
at the Department of Peace and Conflict Studies at Uppsala Univerity 
who helped to provide information for the estimate that about 1500 
soldiers and civilians died in the Kargil war. 

22 Chawla 2000. 

23 Swami, Praveen. ‘The Autonomy Demand’ in Frontline (Vol. 17, issue 
14) 8-21 July 2000. 

24 It should be pointed out that saying that a demand is within or outside 
the framework of the Indian constitution is a common way to denote 
whether or not an argument or political position should be seen as 
valid. The demand for a separate state or accession to Pakistan is a 
demand declared by the Indian government as being’ outside the Indian 
constitution’ and it is therefore to be regarded as illegitimate and non- 
negotiable. The first discussions between the Hizbul Mujahedin and 
the Indian Government in August 2000 almost failed even in their 

4 initial stages since some politicians within the BJP demanded that it 

peat should be stated that any talks should be held ‘within the framework 

es of the constitution’. Such a statement would have sent an indication to 
the separatists that India would refuse to trade anything for peace in 

Kashmir. Vajpayee, however, avoided the early failure by explaining to 

his party-men that any negotiations would naturally be implicitly 

carried out within the framework of the constitution. Since it was 
never said directly to the separatists, they could save their face and 
actually initiate a dialogue. What happened next is described below. 

Bs 25 Actually who exactly did what in these events is highly contested. The 
debate between Prem Shankar Jha and Pankaj Mishra reveals some of 
the most crucial standpoints. See for example Mishra, Pankaj. ‘Paper 
Jehadis and the Lie of the Land’, Outlook, 9 October 2000. 

26 Swami 2000. 

27 Just how friendly India has become towards the US was made clear 
when Vladimir Putin visited India in October 2000. In contrast to when 
Clinton made his visit, elected Indian politicians had to be persuaded to 
attend Putin’s speech in the Parliament to avoid embarrassment. 

28 See for example; PTI. ‘Musharraf admits shift in US policy on Pak’, 

Pioneer, 12 September 2000. 
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r 29 Mukherjee, Rini. ‘City readies to welcome Durga,’ Hindustan Times 

4 (section ‘Live’, in the Bhopal edition), 27 September 2000. 

30 One concrete example is that the US decided in October 2000 to share 
intelligence information about ‘terrorists’ with India ~ especially infor- 
mation about Afghanistan-based groups and the activities of Osama 
Bin Laden. See ‘US to provide classified terrorism-related information 
to India,’ The New Indian Express (Thiruvanantapuram), 9 October 
2000. 

31 Thapar, Vishal. ICBMs any day, says Kalam,’ Hinduatan Times 

(Bhopal), 18 September 2000. 
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32 PTI. ‘Pak could use N-bomb,’ The Hindu (Thiruvananthapuram), 17 


NIDA 


October 2000. 


7 EPILOGUE: 
THE CAUSES OF VIOLENT SEPARATISM 
AND THE ROLE OF ETHNICITY 


i i i by Muller and 
is is i istent with the conclusions arrived at by 
Selinson (1987:81-2), Schock (1996:), discussed in chapter two. Also 


979, 982). a z , 
See as ace Brass’ ae on definitions of ethnicity relating 


jecti i i e to subjective feelings, and in 

epee eng ateer cre, th ideas of Fredrik Barth are 
i i 1991:18~-23. R 

R Oe ae has been to banish certain nae ei 
the debate on the role of ethnicity in politics. It is an o oe ea 
by Herbert Tingsten’s arguments against metaphysical exp 
our research. See Hermansson 1992:179. 
Przeworski, 1985:51~5. 


ea 70. Also see Hardin 1995:6~10, for a discussion of this. 


i > version of spatial competition (1957) more rele- 
ee Ae see hypothesis on the same proba 
two). Downs’ assumes that party systems may act weet SS = 
the centrifugal or the centripetal model, but this is not dep 
whether the party is based on class or ethnicity. 

See Rothstein 1987:295-311. 
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APPENDIX 


State Assembly Elections in Jammu 
and Kashmir 1962-1996 





Table A.1 
1962 1967 1972 1977 1983 1987 199% 
Turnout in % 72.8 58.8 66.3 67.7 73.2 75 54 
INC - 61 (53) 58 11 26 26 7 (19.3) 
(55.4) (16.9) (30.3) 20.2) 

JKNC 70 (67) 8 (17.1) ~ 47 46 40 (33) 59) 
(46.2) (47.3) (36.1 

BJS/BJP - 3 (16.5) 3 (9.8) - = (3.2) 2(5.1) 8 (11.9) 

JP a z - 1 S203)" <= z 
(23.7) 

JMUMUF ~ - 5 (7.2) 1(3.6) ~(3.9) 4( 20) ~ 

Independents 2 (7.4) 3(8.6) 9 (26.8) 4(9.5) 2(10.1) 4(14.5) 2 


Other parties 3 (23.7) ~(4.9) 40.8) 0.1) 1 (5.1) -(7.0) 13 


Number of 75 75 75 76 75 76 87 
seats 

Number of seats 34 22 5 - m es - 
uncontested 





Sources: Butler, Lahiri and Roy 1991 and 1996; Election Commission i 
: 3 3 of India 
1987; Singh and Bose 1987; Warikoo 1996; Padam Rosha, ‘Fundamentalism in 
Kashmir,’ Indian Express, 14 August 1987. 


Numbers alongside the party names show the number of seats, 
with the percentage of votes in parenthesis. 





APPENDIX 
Abbreviation Organisation/Party 
INC Indian National Congress, 
Indian National Congress (Indira) 
JKNC Jammu and Kashmir National Conference 
BJS/BJP Bharatiya Jana Sangh (until 1975), 


Bharatiya Janata Party (from 1983) 
yp Janata Party 
JMI/MUF Jamaat-e-Islami/ 
Muslim United Front (see explanation below) 


A brief comment on the elections in Jammu and Kashmir 


The will to participate in the democratic process is quite high in 
Jammu and Kashmir. In the State Assembly elections held between 
1977 and 1983, participation was about ten percentage units 
higher in Jammu and Kashmir than the Indian average.’ The 
violent and extreme conditions under which the 1996 election was 
held still make the number of voters uncertain. However, the 
Vidhan Sabha election was, considering the political conditions of 
the area, relatively sucessful and far less coercion in comparison to 
the Lok Sabha election the same year. The gender gap is the same 
in Jammu and Kashmir as the average in India. In 1987 the voter 
turnout was 74.9%~78.6% for men and 70.4% for women.” 

A few points need to be made concerning the above table. First, 
most sources state that the first State Assembly Elections were held 
in Jammu and Kashmir in 19623, while Lamb and Verma give the 
date as 1957. The reason for this is that the Constituent Assembly 
in Jammu and Kashmir decided to hold its first election to the state 
Assembly before the Indian General Election in 1962. This election 
was not held under the auspices of the Indian Election 
Commission? and this is likely the reason why it is seldom counted 





1 The average turnout in the Vidhan Sabha Elections in India was 58.8% during the 
period 1977-1978, and 58.5% in 1980-83. See Singh and Bose 1987:12. 

2 The average voter turnout in India for Lok Sabha elections between 1957 and 
1989 was 63.5 percent for men and 51.4 percent for women. By 1989, however, 
the gap had decreased substantially since 1957, when only 38.8 percent of the 
women and 57.3 percent of the men voted. In 1989 57.3 percent of the women 
and 66.1 percent of the men voted. See Butler, Lahiri and Roy 1991:7~11. Female 
representation in the State Assembly is almost nonexistent. In the 1987 election 
one woman was elected. See Verma, 1994, pp. 185~6. 

3 See for example Butler, Lahiri and Roy 1991:172; Singh and Bose 1987:37, 497. 


4 See Singh 1982:64~5; Saraf 1979:1259-60. 
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el APPENDIX APPENDIX ; E 
as a ‘real’ election in most of the literature. Furthermore, the 1957 working committee decided to expel the four elected MLAs and the : 
election was boycotted by the Plebiscite Front and consequently the Jamaat-e-Islami from the organization.!° Internal rivalry was a ‘ 
National Conference, led by Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, won 68 major problem, just as it is in the Hurriyat today. It was large - 
out of 75 seats with little or no competition.’ Secondly, contrary to sections of the MUF, including the Jamaat-e-Islami, which later Hy 
some sources, there is no doubt that the Jamaat-e-Islami has con- formed the Hurriyat, which boycotted the 1996 election. ely 
tested all elections between 1972 and 1987. The Jamaat-e-Tulba wr 





(the youth wing of the Jamaat-e-Islami), however, boycotted the 
1983 election.® Thirdly, in most tables of election results from 
Jammu and Kashmir, it appears as if the Jamaat-e-Islami won no H 
seats in 1987. This gives the impression that they disappeared from : i 
the political scene, which is of course incorrect. This misunder- l 
standing is due to the fact that all the candidates in the 1987 MUF- i t! 
coalition, including the Jamaat-e-Islami representatives, have been i: 
labelled as ‘independents.’”? But as we saw in chapter four on a 
political developments in Jammu and Kashmir during the 1980s, H 
the Jamaat-e-Islami competed and won seats in the 1987 election, h 
but under the MUF umbrella. I have therefore placed the MUF in : i 
the same category as Jamaat-e-Islami. We should, however, be i | 
aware that in 1987 the MUF contained other political groups and j 
leaders as well, although the Jamaat-e-Islami clearly constituted its ; í 
dominating core. The four candidates who competed under the ' if 
MUF banner and finally became MLAs were (constituencies in | 
parenthesis): Syed Ali Shah Geelani (Sopore), Haji Abdul Pazak , 
Mir (Kulgam), Ghulam Nabi (Homshalibug), and Mohammad i a 
Syeed Shah (Anantnag). Geelani and Mir were from the Jamaat-e- 
| 
| 








Islami. And, according to Geelani and Thoker, 22 of the 46 who 
stood as MUF candidates came from Jamaat-e-Islami.* The 
composition of the MUF would, however, dramatically change in | 
1987-89. In July 1987 Abdul Gani Lone of the People’s Conference | 
and G.M. Shah’s Awami National Conference (former National 
Conference (Khalida)) joined the MUF? And a year later, the new ; 











| 
5 See Singh 1982:64; Lamb 1991:204; Verma 1994:116-7. '| 
© See Jagmohan 1991:181; M.L. Kak, Were J&K elections rigged?,’ Tribune 
(Chandigarh), 11 June 1993; “Abdullah’s Triumph,” Indian Express, 11 June l 
1983. | 
7 See Election Commission of India 1987. Despite enquiries to the Commission, no | j 
explanation of this has been forthcoming. poe 
8 Interview with Syed Ali Shah Geelani and Abdul Ahad Thoker, Srinagar 14 i 
February 1996. 
? See ‘Muslim United Front faces rift, Tribune, 8 July 1987. The information con- 
cerning which independent members were a part of the MUF was supplied by Syed i ree eee a A ae 988 
Ali Shah Geelani and Abdul Ahad Thoker on 14 February 1996. 10 See ‘MUF confirms expulsion of 4 MLAs,’ Indian Express, 22 June 1988. 
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